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A PROGRAMME FOR THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


After seven years of struggle with an overwhelming pressure 
of events, in which decision and action were more important 
than deliberation and debate, there is a general revival of 
interest in political discussion. The elements of the post-war 
situation are becoming clearer, the march of events is slowing 
down, the world is becoming more stable, and the voice of 
controversy as to the policy to be pursued, both in home and 
foreign atfairs, 1s being once more heard in the land. 

In the following article, therefore, it is proposed to make a 
survey of the changes which have come about in the imperial 
and international situation since 1914, and to put forward 
certain conclusions as to the general objective which the policy 
of the British Commonwealth should now pursue. 


I. Pre-War Europe 


EFORE the war the world, and especially Europe, was 
dominated by fear. The primary object of national 
policy was security, and the means which it adopted for 
self-protection was armaments or military alliances, on the 
principle that safety was only to be found either in such 
military predominance that nobody else could challenge it, 
or at least in such a balance of power that enemies or rivals 
would hesitate to try and gain their ends by force because 

of the uncertainty that would attend the result. 
Thus Europe in 1914 presented the spectacle of a battle- 
field before action was joined. It was divided into a series 
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of great military camps:—German, Russian, Austro- 
Hungarian, French, Italian, to say nothing of the lesser 
Balkan camps, each suspicious of the other, each expanding 
its armaments from time to time so as to make sure that 
the apparent balance of force was not upset, and each 
dominated in its diplomacy and its home policy by consider- 
ations of what would happen in the event of war. 

The causes of this state of affairs were manifold. The 
people of Europe have never recognised their unity. Even 
at the height of the power of the Papacy and the Holy 
Roman Empire, Europe was always divided. Race, language, 
and variations of kultur had proved too strong for the 
natural forces of unity to overcome. 

But there were two larger immediate causes which 
hastened and then precipitated the crisis. On the one 
hand was the existence of the great military autocracies, 
German, Austro-Hungarian and Russian, of which the 
Hohenzollern was the most aggressive and domineering, 
always dreaming of extending their authority and power. 
On the other hand was the suppression of nationality, 
notably in the case of Poland and of the Czechs, Rumanians, 
and Southern Slavs in the Hapsburg monarchy. 

It was the fear and ambition of the great autocracies on 
the one side and the constant striving of the spirit of 
nationality and democracy on the other which steadily 
drove up the scale of military armaments and intensified 
political unrest. And it was the attempt of Austria- 
Hungary, with the support of Berlin, to settle matters in 
favour of the Central Empires by extinguishing the liberty 
of Serbia and establishing a domination over the Balkan 
Peninsula which was the cause of the final outbreak. 

Once the crash came, however, people found that it was 
not Europe alone that was involved but the whole world. 
Europe, indeed, was the centre of gravity of the earth. 
It has been the source of most of the political, industrial 
and commercial originality and enterprise during the 
preceding centuries. Thus England, despite her desire for 
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isolation, found herself drawn in at once, and with her came 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and 
vast African territories. Japan came next because her 
history had largely turned upon her resistance to the 
expansion of Europe, and especially of Russia, over the Far 
East, and because the common interest of both Japan and 
Great Britain in resisting Russia and Germany had bound 
them in an alliance together. 

America for a time stood aloof, rejoicing in a sunshine of 
peace all of her own, preoccupied with the problems of her 
own development, indifferent to the rest of the world, and 
unconscious how greatly the steamship, the telegraph and 
the channels of trade had united mankind. Yet she, too, 
in two and a half years, was compelled to intervene in the 
cause of that liberty and democracy on which her own 
constitution was founded. And after America came China, 
Brazil and almost all the rest of the Powers who were not 
kept to neutrality by fear of instant attack. 

On the day war broke out a prophecy was made by the 
Portuguese ambassador in London, that before it was over 
every Power in the world would be engaged. That 
prophecy proved to be substantially correct. Before the 
end the fears and suspicions and ambitions which plunged 
Europe into chaos had engulfed also the whole of mankind. 

Perhaps for this reason, perhaps because of the intensity 
of the suffering caused by modern fighting, the issues of 
the war gradually changed. At first the war was fought to 
restore the independence of Belgium and to prevent the 
establishment of a Germanic military ascendancy over 
Europe through the destruction of the French army. With 
the entry of America, to these ends were added the libera- 
tion of nationality and the triumph of democracy, through 
the destruction of the military empires in Europe. By 
the end a predominant note in the mind of millions of 
combatants and civilians all over the world was that the 
war was one to end war—a struggle to free mankind from 
its most terrible scourge. And experience of the fearful 
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aftermath of war, the widespread economic ruin, the famine, 
the unemployment, the financial disaster war brings in its 
train and the impediments it creates in the way of the restor- 
ation of normal conditions, have only intensified the con- 
viction that war itself is an enemy which must be destroyed. 

Though in the slough of depression and disillusionment 
in which Europe now sits it is difficult sometimes to realise 
it, the success of the Allies in securing the ends for which 
they fought was very great. First, the independence of 
Belgium and the public law of Europe have been vindicated. 
Second, the war has liberated nationality in Europe. 
Though there is much to criticise in the details of the 
political settlement made at Paris in 1919, every nationality 
in Europe now has freedom of self-expression, and the pro- 
cess set going in Europe has now spread to Ireland and, as 
far as their condition of development makes it possible, to 
India and Egypt also. Third, democracy has triumphed. 
The great military autocracies have been overthrown and, 
save in Russia, every government in Europe is now respon- 
sible to a manhood electorate, and in some countries to the 
woman voter as well. 

Two other achievements, made at Versailles, ought also 
to be recorded. On the one hand, conscription has been 
abolished throughout the length and breadth of Central 
Europe. That is a tremendous fact—if it can be main- 
tained as a fact—for conscription is the cornerstone of 
militarism. It trains the youth of a country in military 
ideas. It gives the State the most extreme powers over 
the individual. It is the outward and visible symbol of the 
war spirit, and of the fear and ambition and suspicion 
which breed war. If conscription can be abolished in 
all other countries as well, an immense step forward will 
have been taken towards world unity and peace. 

On the other hand, a League of Nations has been set up. 
Of all the achievements of Paris this was the greatest in 
conception and the least satisfactory in execution. Its 
framers recognised that if war was to be prevented in the 
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future there must be some machinery whereby nations 
could learn about one another’s needs and points of view, 
which could focus and create world opinion and lift nations 
out of their narrow selves, which could undertake or 
promote mediation or arbitration or conference in the 
event of international disputes, and which, if need be, 
could bring force to bear upon lawless or predatory States. 
But the League of Nations, like other elements of the 
peace, has disappointed expectations. Everybody believes 
in the underlying idea, but few now believe that it can 
realise the full hopes of its founders. But here, too, as we 
shall see, the vision of what has actually been accomplished 
has become clouded by a too intense appreciation of the 
difficulties and apparent deadlocks which lie just ahead. 


II. Tue Curse or Mitirarism 


N a dispassionate survey, therefore, there is no ground 

for despondency over the events of the last five years 
despite the troubles of the time. The root causes of the 
late war have been cut out, and a beginning has been made 
to secure better things for the future. 

But only a beginning has been made, and there is real 
danger lest in the reaction which has set in in the last two 
years not only may no progress be made, but gains may be 
swept away. Above all, but little has been done to make 
effective the last of the great purposes of the great war— 
there must be no next time. 

If we look at Europe to-day—and it is still the centre of 
the world, though to nothing like the extent which it was 
before 1914—the ground has been cleared of some of the 
chief causes of the late war, but many of them remain. If 
nationality is free and military empires have fallen, the 
suspicion of the new races and States of Europe of one 
another does not seem to have diminished. The worship 
of self in the form of nationality or the State seems as strong 
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as ever. Europe has not moved at all as yet towards any 
sense of unity or brotherhood among its peoples. 

And there lives in France a large, and at the moment 
ascendant, party which wishes to turn the Treaties of 
1919 into a legal instrument for giving peace and stability 
to Europe by purely military means. According to this 
view the future depends upon exacting from Germany 
the maximum reparations so as to prevent her economic 
recovery, upon insisting vigorously on her disarmament as 
prescribed by the Treaty of Versailles, and upon maintain- 
ing in perpetuity the allied occupation of the Rhineland 
on the ground that Germany has not fulfilled the terms of 
the Treaty to the letter; and the sanction behind this 
programme is to be a military alliance between France. 
with an army of 660,000, Czecho-Slovakia with an army of 
150,000, Poland with an army of 285,000, Rumania with an 
army of 160,000, Yugo-Slavia with an army of 160,000, 
all under the command of Marshal Foch, so that in the 
event of any movement of protest and revolt on the part 
of the late enemy Powers the alliance can instantly crush 
them to the ground. And it is M. Poincaré’s object 
to induce the British Commonwealth to underwrite this 
military European system by making an Anglo-French 
alliance pledging British military support in the event of 
any infringement of the Treaty of Versailles by Germany. 

Fortunately, the British Government has refused. It is 
willing to help to exact the maximum reparations from 
Germany that Germany can pay without ruining herself 
and Europe. It is insistent that Germany shall comply 
with the demilitarisation clauses of the Treaty. It has 
offered France a guarantee that Britain will come to her 
support with its whole strength in the event of direct and 
unprovoked German aggression. But further it will not go. 

The Poincaré system, indeed, is hopeless. It leads 
inevitably to fresh war, for it is incredible that a powerful 
and spirited people like the Germans will be content to 
remain for ever meekly obeying every flourish of Marshal 
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Foch’s sword. And it means constant unrest, for every 
movement of independence must mean a military crisis in 
order to compel submission under the threat of military 
penalties. 

Further, the system is impracticable. It assumes that 
the interests of Poland and the Little Entente are the 
same as those of France. It ignores the recovery of Russia, 
which will alter the whole balance of Europe. It forgets 
that the peoples of Europe cannot balance their budgets 
and recover prosperity unless they cut down their expendi- 
ture on armaments to a minimum. It is blind to the 
fact that the rest of the world vehemently disapproves 
of a policy which means instability, bad exchanges and 
poor trade, and that France has practically isolated herself 
already by pursuing such a policy. It ignores the certainty 
that British opinion can no more tolerate a French military 
hegemony over Europe than it could a German or a 
Napoleonic, with its menace to freedom and democracy 
everywhere. And, finally, it fails to recognise that the 
fundamental basis of the plan, the French army, itself is 
dissolving. France, too—ravaged and depopulated—is not 
strong enough to maintain such military strength. Already 
the military system of France pre-supposes that one-third 
of the army in France shall consist of North Africans— 
irrespective of Senegalese and Annamites. Yet national and 
Islamic feeling is steadily spreading through North Africa. 
Races which cared nothing about the outside world are 
now, under the stimulus of agitation, talking about the 
rights and wrongs of Turkey. Hence we see the spectacle 
of France breaking away from the allies who can really help 
her in order to make a treaty of friendship with the most 
merciless and cruel of all our foes in the late war—the 
Angora Turks—in order that at any cost she may appear as 
the friend of Islam, and dam, if only for a time, the spread 
of a propaganda which is bound ere long to undermine the 
very basis upon which her military policy in Europe 
rests. 
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It requires, indeed, no very prophetic gifts to predict 
that the Poincaré policy for the future of France, of the 
Allies, and of Europe, will ere long be dead and buried. 
And the sooner the better, for so long as it is in the ascendant 
that natural friendship between France and Britain—so 
strengthened in the war, so necessary to the peace and 
progress of Europe—cannot be restored. 

But if the Poincaré system is to fail, what is to be set up 
in its place? Are we to return to the balance of power ? 
That also, though less evil than an attempted peace through 
military ascendancy, must lead to eventual war. We know 
that the balance of forces based upon competitive arma- 
ments did not prevent war in 1914. It may be well, how- 
ever, to examine a little more closely the manner of the 
outbreak, for it has great lessons for the future. 

As every Continental Power under the pre-war system 
of the balance of power became more highly organised for 
war, as the whole of every nation was conscribed and put 
in training down to the last button and the last man, time 
became an increasingly important factor. Military numbers 
ceased to be the most important thing. The army which 
could mobilise quickest and strike an effective blow first 
would win the war, because it would destroy its opponent’s 
capacity to fight before it was ready for action. 

Thus it was, as was pointed out in this review in 1915, 
that the terrible time-table of the European General Staffs 
had far more to do with the actual outbreak of the world 
war than the deliberate decision of any man or Govern- 
ment. Europe had become an armed camp under the 
impulse of German ambition. The crisis was precipitated 
by the decision of the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin to 
take the opportunity afforded by the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand to attempt by means of a 48-hour ultimatum to 
win a diplomatic victory which would mean the establish- 
ment of an Austro-German hegemony over Serbia and the 
Balkans. But it is almost certain that no one, politician 
or general, deliberately decided to start the world war. 
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It was the military time-table itself which swept them, like 
everybody else, headlong into the struggle once the first 
button had been pressed. 

This was the march of events. 

At the same time that the ultimatum was presented in 
Belgrade the Austro-Hungarian Government ordered the 
mobilisation of the southern part of the Austrian army in 
order to prove that they meant business in their ultimatum, 
and would, if necessary, enforce it by occupying Belgrade. 
No sooner did the Austro-Hungarian army mobilise than 
the Russian General Staff went to the Tsar and pointed 
out that if Austria-Hungary were allowed a start and a 
general war grew out of the crisis Russia would start at an 
immense disadvantage. They insisted, therefore, that 
there must be a preliminary mobilisation of the southern 
section of the Russian army as a parallel move. Imme- 
diately there was the utmost excitement in Berlin. If the 
Russian army were allowed to mobilise what would happen 
to the German plan for victory in the event of war? That 
plan depended entirely upon the capacity of the German 
army to mobilise a few days faster than the French, and 
upon its being able to crush the French army before the 
Russians could take the field in strength. 

Hence the frantic telegrams of the Kaiser to the Tsar 
imploring, almost commanding, him to give orders can- 
celling the mobilisation. For he knew, and his advisers 
knew, that if that mobilisation continued they would be 
faced with the alternative between immediate war according 
to plan and allowing a situation to develop which in their 
judgment meant certain failure for Germany in a general 
war. But the Tsar would not countermand unless Austria- 
Hungary countermanded. And for Vienna to countermand 
mobilisation meant an abject humiliation for the Central 
Powers far worse than that of Agadir. And so while 
telegrams flashed and Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for 
conference was on the wires the fateful minutes passed, 
one after another the nations mobilised, the situation 
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drifted steadily out of control, until finally the German 
General Staff insisted on marching through Belgium as the 
alternative to defeat, and Europe stumbled blindly into a 
war which killed 10,000,000 men, wounded 30,000,000, and 
ruined in one way or another as many more, without 
anybody deliberately setting fire to the train. 

And this is the situation which must always arise where 
national security is based upon competitive armaments. 
A time. will inevitably come when the deliberations of 
diplomats and statesmen will be rudely broken into by 
considerations of military necessity and nations will be 
rushed headlong into war, whether they want it or not. 


III. Law Amonc Nations 


F there is no road to peace, security and economic 

reconstruction either by way of the permanent military 
hegemony of the Western Allies, or by way of competitive 
armaments and the balance of power, what road is there 
towards the goal of permanent peace ? 

The answer has been supplied in part by the Washington 
Conference. It is the road which begins with the limitation 
of armaments on an agreed ratio, and periodic conferences for 
the discussion of international problems and disputes by 
the parties thereto. 

The best security for nations is a universal limitation of 
armaments. ‘Then, and then only, can they be said to be 
secure from the danger of the loss of national liberty. 
The alternative to force as the arbiter of international 
problems is reason, goodwill and arbitration—a fairer and 
more lasting judge. 

The Washington Conference has solved certain very 
dangerous problems on these lines. It has put an end to 
the competition in armaments between the British Empire 
and the United States, and between the United States and 
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Japan. Force having been relegated to the second place, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance—a military alliance very 
menacing to Anglo-American relations—has been replaced 
by a four-Power pact ensuring the security of all the parties 
from aggression either from one another or from other 
Powers. And finally, a beginning has been made with the 
settlement of the formidable problem of the Far East. 
The dominance of China by foreigners has been abolished. 
Shantung has been returned to China, and if China shows 
any internal capacity for reform and administration, she 
has a clear road of progress before her. 

Thus one great war cloud which lowered over the world 
has been dispelled by conference and agreement. Is there 
any reason why the other cloud—the European cloud— 
should not be dispelled by the same means ? 

The only hope for Europe is that its peoples should 
recognise that their future lies in the prosperity of Europe 
as a whole and in goodwill, fraternity and co-operation 
between themselves, and not in savage hatreds and fears, 
and that they should reduce their armaments to the 
minimum necessary for internal order. The road to this 
goal is clear. There are certain essential conditions. 
Germany, for instance, must voluntarily assume full 
liability for making the utmost reparation she can for 
devastation caused, and give real security for performance. 
Russia must come back into the comity of nations and abide 
by the ordinary canons of peaceful international inter- 
course. And all the peoples of Europe, and especially 
Germany and the ex-enemy Powers, must voluntarily accept 
the political settlement of Europe of 1919 as contained in 
the treaties as final, in the sense that they will none of them 
attempt to upset it by force, but will rely upon securing 
such modifications as may prove to be just by way of reason 
and argument in European conferences. Once that basis 
is reached, the Allies can lay aside the sword and substitute 
an agreed limitation of armaments by land and round 
table conferences, with no soldiers present, for their 
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present military predominance as the basis of the European 
system. 

For it is a delusion to think that force can be discarded 
altogether. If we reject military hegemony and the balance 
of power as the basis of the European policy, it is only 
in order to put reason and goodwill in the front rank and 
force in the second. We saw in the Great War at what 
cost and by what methods liberty and justice were pre- 
served. So now the substitution of conference and 
limitation of armaments for the balance of power will only 
be effective if the Powers that support that method are 
willing not only to try it themselves, but are prepared to 
insist that it shall be tried and to deal with predatory and 
lawless Powers which try to gain their own ends by force. 
If there is to be peace on earth, it will only be because law 
prevails alike over anarchy or the arbitrary will of military 
power, and between nations as between individuals law 
will be maintained only if there are enough nations or 
citizens not only to meet together to formulate it but to 
insist on its being respected, or altered by constitutional 
means, if need be, as in 1914, by the use of force. 
There is no real law governing nations to-day ; but insistence 
on conferences and limited armaments in substitution for 
the mere diplomacy of force is the first step towards the 
formulation of world law, and so of world peace. 

The road to this goal may prove to be a long one. The 
passions and hatreds of centuries may not evaporate in a 
year or even a decade. But a beginning has been made 
in the summoning of the Genoa Conference, and once the 
spell of the past has been broken and the nations of Europe 
have begun to take counsel together and have discovered 
how inseparably their own prosperity is bound up with 
the prosperity of their neighbours, the reign of law among 
nations may come quicker than any of us now think possible. 





The League of Nations 


IV. Tue Leacue or Nations 


HIS brings us up at once against the question of the 
League of Nations. What part ought it to play ? 

Certain things are already clear. The League of Nations 
cannot do all the work sometimes expected of it. A great 
deal of international business, perhaps the greater part, for 
the present, must be done in conferences of lesser dimen- 
sions. It would have been impossible to have made the 
Pacific settlement if it had been held at Geneva. The pro- 
cedure would have been too elaborate and the number of 
persons present would have been too great. The Washing- 
ton Conference was a success because it was a business 
gathering attended only by the parties directly concerned, 
and convened for thesettlementof certain definite questions. 

Similarly the League of Nations is really inappropriate 
for the settlement of purely European questions. The 
fundamental reason for the refusal of the United States 
to join it has been its reluctance to remain entangled in the 
internal problems of Europe. It is just the same with 
other non-European states. Directly any question of 
obligation or responsibility is involved they will one and all 
refuse to have anything to do with the problems of Europe. 
The reverse is no less true. Europe will certainly not allow 
its affairs to be settled by American or Asiatic powers who 
take no responsibility for the consequences. Even in the 
case of the Silesian award—which was as nearly a case of a 
judicial award as is likely to arise in a matter of real political 
importance—feeling arose against the decision being given 
by Brazilian and Chinese representatives having no sort of 
responsibility for the consequences of their judgments. 

The truth is that the League of Nations is designed as a 
world association, and is only suited for the consideration 
of business which affects all the world. ‘The most pressing 
international problems of the day, on the other hand, are 
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those that chiefly concern special regions, like Europe, the 
Pacific, and soon. For the adjustment of such difficulties 
the machinery of the League of Nations is inappropriate. 
It is too elaborate, too inflexible, too legal. The Assembly 
is a crowd of delegates wherein the vote of an irresponsible 
little Power is as valuable as that of a great nation like the 
United States, perfectly satisfactory if the League is re- 
garded as a sounding-board for world affairs, utterly un- 
suited for the transaction of practical business. The 
Council, too, is tied by legal procedure. It is composed of 
representatives of the five great Powers, France, the British 
Empire, the United States, Italy and Japan, one of whom, 
the United States, has never taken up membership, and of 
representatives of four lesser Powers, Belgium, China, 
Brazil and Greece, who can take no real responsibility for 
anything done by the Council. Yet, in all important 
matters, the Council can only act by unanimity, which 
means that not only any great Power, but any of the little 
Powers, can paralyse its action by dissent. 

The situation has been well shown up in the antagonism 
which has existed for the last two years between the League 
of Nations and the Supreme Council. The Supreme 
Council has been the really effective body in Europe. It 
has been the Supreme Council which has succeeded in 
forcing Germany to disarm and to make reparation pay- 
ments. It has been the Supreme Council which has kept 
France from marching into the Ruhr, and giving the final 
touch to the economic ruin of Europe. It has been the 
Supreme Council which took the steps which helped Poland 
to roll back the tide of the Bolshevik invasion in 1920. 
None of these things could have been done, or ought 
to have been done, by the League of Nations. 

The Supreme Council has been effective because it 
consists of the heads of the Western Allied nations, who 
know what their several countries are willing to do and 
could give orders as responsible heads of their Governments, 


and because it was able to meet at short notice without 
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formalities and to act without requiring the legal consent of 
uninterested members. The defect of the Supreme 
Council has been that it has represented only the Western 
Allies, and that it has hitherto been mainly an instrument 
for the execution of the Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, 
etc. But the tendency for it to develop, not into the 
League of Nations, but into a Pan-European Conference, 
representative of all the European Powers, is clearly 
indicated by the decision to summon the Genoa Conference, 
at which all the European Powers are to sit round a common 
table and deliberate about their common problems without 
the interference or intervention of non-European Powers, 
The reported refusal of the United States to attend a 
Conference for purely European business, while blessing 
the idea, is perfectly sound. The task of the settlement 
of Europe could not have been undertaken by the Supreme 
Council because it consisted only of the representatives of 
the victorious Powers. It could not have been undertaken 
by the League of Nations because it consisted largely of 
non-European Powers. Like the solution of the Pacific 
problem, it can only be achieved by those directly concerned 
dealing directly with one another. 

It is clear that the League of Nations cannot deal with 
many of the international problems of these regional areas. 
It cannot, for instance, deal directly with the problems of 
the Pacific, for the Pacific question has been settled for the 
moment, and under the treaties which have settled it it is 
the signatory Powers to the various treaties, and not the 
League of Nations, which will take counsel together. It 
is equally clear that the League of Nations is not going to 
deal with all the problems of Europe. America will not 
join it if it does. Nor, in fact, will Russia or Germany. 
European problems will have to be dealt with by European, 
not world, conferences. Nor can the League of Nations 
deal with Pan-American problems. Much as the 
South American states dislike the Monroe doctrine because 
it seems to imply the ascendancy of the United States, they 
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will resent as strongly as the United States itself in- 
tervention in American affairs by any non-American 
state. 

And, finally, there is another great area which will settle 
its affairs without the League of Nations, and that is the 
British Commonwealth! It covers more than a quarter of 
the earth’s surface and contains more than a quarter of the 
earth’s people. Yet it is a single Commonwealth, and has 
a machinery of its own for dealing with the relations and 
problems of the many nations and races and civilisations 
which compose it. 

This does not mean that the League of Nations is not a 
great and valuable institution. On the contrary, it is of 
the utmost value that there should be a body which can 
really give voice to world opinion, which can deal with 
questions which are really world questions, which can 
assume responsibility for the execution of world services, 
and which can gradually define world law and support a 
world judiciary. There is, in the first place, the question 
of war, for war anywhere affects all other nations and is a 
matter of universal concern. Then there are questions like 
armaments, the use of the high seas, colour problems, the 
treatment of backward peoples or minorities, all world 
questions which must all be looked at from a world point 
of view, even if they also have a local interest which, for 
the moment, is an intenser interest. Then there are 
matters like the control of straits such as the Dardanelles, 
of disputed territories such as Smyrna, or the exercise of 
international Red Cross or postal or wireless funetions, 
where the only solution on which regional Powers can 
agree is that it should be dealt with by a universal body 
in a non-controversial and impartial manner. Further, 
the League of Nations ought to be the body which ought 
to summon these regional conferences of Powers directly 
concerned with special problems. The League of Nations 
ought to be the only statutory international body, facilitat- 
ing international business and agreement, but not, at this 
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Stage, attempting to carry responsibility itself for the more 
controversial international problems. 

It seems clear, therefore, that for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of world affairs two different processes are necessary. 
First, regional ad hoc conferences, which will adjust 
the affairs of areas like Europe, or Pan-America, or the 
Pacific, and consisting only of the Powers directly con- 
cerned. Such conferences ought to be called by the League 
of Nations, though they should not be meetings of the 
League. And, secondly, the League of Nations, relieved 
of its local functions, ought to become avowedly a world 
organisation. For this purpose, deliberative rather than 
executive, its constitution is well adapted. And it is only 
by disinteresting itself in local tangles and quarrels and 
restoring its purely world character that all the great 
Powers, notably the United States, Germany and Russia, 
will join it. 


V. Tue British COMMONWEALTH 


HAT is the part to be played by the British Common- 
wealth in this process of development towards 
lasting peace? ‘That its part must be great is certain. 
Not only are the nations of the Commonwealth strong and 
vigorous members of the League of Nations, they will 
inevitably be represented in every regional conference 
throughout the world. Wherever we look the British 
Commonwealth is a factor in every continent and in every 
ocean in the world. Its influence, therefore, is bound to 
be immense, The question is, shall that influence be cast 
steadily and understandingly on the side of peace, unity, 
order and progress, or is it going to be nugatory, vacillating, 
animated by no steady guiding and constructive idea ? 
That will depend fundamentally upon the success of its 
peoples in handling their own internal problem. Example 
is an infinitely more potent force in the world than precept, 
and the question of whether the world is to move towards 
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unity and peace or is to sink back to anarchy and war will 
depend fundamentally upon whether the people of the 
British Empire show that there is a way of creating a world- 
wide commonwealth containing many nations, many races, 
many colours, many degrees of civilisation, and yet united, 
well governed and making steady progress in prosperity, 
law and peace. 

Since 1914 the problem of the British Commonwealth 
has greatly changed. The experience of the war and the 
recent meetings of the Imperial Conference have brought 
out clearly that the Empire is in fact both an association 
of equal nations and an Empire in the old-fashioned sense, 
that its more civilised members are responsible for the 
government and training in self-government of peoples not 
yet able to govern themselves under modern conditions. 

The policy of the Empire in external affairs is now 
recognised to be a matter for all its self-governing peoples, 
and if the execution of that policy is still left in the hands 
of Great Britain, the British Foreign Office recognises that 
the policy it must pursue must be one which has the 
support not of the people of Great Britain alone but of the 
Dominions as well. On the other hand, the Dominions 
now recognise that if their voice is to be effective in time 
to come they must bear their share of the burden of 
responsibility for the policy, whether by way of provision 
of armaments, of finance, or in other ways. For the 
moment the questions implicit in the Imperial Conference 
system have not come to the surface. There is no great 
international danger except that of anarchy. The world 
is principally engaged in the task of internal reconstruction. 
Accordingly the problem of creating the machinery for 
formulating a common policy for a commonwealth of 
nations scattered over the globe and for supplying the force 
and instruments necessary to its execution is not at the 
moment uppermost. 

But there has been another great change in the position of 
the British Commonwealth, and that is in its relation to the 
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United States. It is not too much to say that if the British 
Commonwealth is to survive, and if the world is to be 
guided towards unity and peace, it is essential that the 
United States and the British Commonwealth should act 
in friendly co-operation. On the first point it is only 
necessary to consider the position of Canada. It is a 
condition necessary to the existence of the Empire that 
Canada should remain in friendly relations both with 
Great Britain and with the United States. Look at what 
happens if there is a real rupture between Britain and the 
United States. If Canada quarrels with the United States, 
what would be the position of a nation of 8,000,000 against 
one of 100,000,000 with a frontier 3,000 miles long? If 
she quarrels with Great Britain, is it not inevitable that 
the drift towards the United States, now counterbalanced 
by Canada’s interest in and great sacrifices for a world- 
wide Commonwealth, would then become irresistible ? 
Canada’s greatest réle is, by retaining an intense national 
individuality of her own, to act as link and interpreter 
between the two greatest English-speaking Powers. And 
that réle is only possible if, as at the Washington Conference, 
Canada helps to induce Britain and the United States to 
walk handinhand. An Anglo-American quarrel means the 
disruption of the British Commonwealth. 

There is, however, an even larger consideration. The 
naval pact signed at Washington has really started a new 
era in international affairs. Sea supremacy is now exercised 
jointly by the British Empire and the United States. 
Together they have ten units of naval power as against 
six or seven owned by the rest of the world. Thus the 
dominion of the sea, with the tremendous issues it carries 
for the future of mankind, is now vested in the peoples of 
the English-speaking world. So long as they can co- 
operate in its exercise and see eye to eye about the purposes 
for which it is to be used, civilisation and liberty are safe. 
If they disagree, both are endangered. If they quarrel 
and fight, both are doomed. What is more, the British 
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Commonwealth itself is doomed, for the United States, 
with an equal naval power, and infinitely greater resources, 
would be able to cut Britain’s communications with the 
rest of the Empire. 

The problem, therefore, of working out the basis for a 
common policy in the world’s affairs between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States is now no less 
important that that of finding the proper method for con- 
certing policy and action between the self-governing nations 
of the Empire itself. 

There is, however, yet another problem to be solved, and 
that is the problem of reconciling law and order with 
democratic progress within that part of the Empire which 
is not yet self-governing. The effect of liberal teaching 
during the last fifty years, immensely intensified by the 
ideals for which we fought and which triumphed in the 
war, has made the problem of the government of the 
non-self-governing parts of the Empire much more difficult. 
The sense of nationality, the ideals of responsible govern- 
ment are too conscious and too universal in the world to 
make it possible to go back to the old benevolent autocracy 
of pre-war days. Nor would it be desirable, for it is the 
task of the British Commonwealth not merely to create the 
conditions in which the individual can live and work in 
safety through the maintenance of the Pax Britannica, but 
also to train educated and self-controlled citizens capable 
of governing themselves. 

It has been in accordance with this principle that the 
constructive-minded have long demanded Home Rule for 
Ireland, and that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have 
recently been inaugurated in India—giving partial respon- 
sibility to the elected representatives of its peoples at 
once, and a straight road towards complete self-government 
if they show themselves capable of discharging that 
responsibility. 

At the moment, however, a wave of anarchy is sweeping 
over the Empire. Though it marches under many banners, 
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nationalism, religious idealism, “ Swaraj ” and so forth, its 
effect is the same. It is fundamentally subversive of 
government, of law, of liberty, of personal rights and 
property. Its champions are masters in the phraseology 
of revolt and in the arts of destruction. Up to the present 
they have shown no signs of constructive capacity for 
government or administration. Even Southern Ireland, 
long civilised, is hovering on the brink of internal anarchy 
or a tyranny by the gunmen, which are the alternatives to 
effective execution of the Treaty. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether the provisional Government will obtain 
sufficient support to enable it to enforce its authority and 
make itself master in its own house, which is the only 
road to either Irish unity or Anglo-Irish peace, or whether 
it will drift into a quarrel with Ulster, and with its best 
friend, the British Government. 

The wave is still stronger in India, where Gandhi and 
the Mohammedan extremists are seducing or terrorising 
those who stand for constitutional progress and are preach- 
ing doctrines which, if given scope, will have the same 
effect in India as the Bolshevik doctrines have had in 
Russia—with this difference : in Russia, Lenin and Trotsky 
were able to establish a strong governmental machine, 
for they were capable if fanatical men, while in India, 
which is twice as populous and divided in race, language 
and religion, there would be no government at all, and war 
and famine and rapine would stalk unchecked through the 
land. This movement exists also in Egypt and other 
territories, whether formally incorporated in the British 
Commonwealth or not, for whose government we are 
responsible. 

This is the greatest problem which confronts the British 
Commonwealth at the present time and it is the most 
difficult. Merely to attempt to restore the old régime of 
British rule by repression would be to provoke an intenser 
revolution a few years hence, for national feeling and the 
desire for self-government are too strong and too healthy to 
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be repressed. On the other hand, to surrender to irre- 
sponsible and fanatical movements would be not only to 
betray millions of ignorant peasants to suffering and death, 
but would bring ruin on countless outside communities, 
notably Lancashire, which depend upon Indian trade. 

The key to the solution is to abide by the principle of 
constitutional responsibility which we set forth in the 
Indian constitution. We have no desire to govern India 
for our own ends. We are committed to the policy of 
transforming India into a self-governing Dominion just as 
quickly as she can demonstrate her capacity for self- 
government. But somebody must be responsible for the 
maintenance of the rule of law and the protection of life 
and property. If there are Indians who are willing to and 
reasonably capable of taking that responsibility on their own 
shoulders under constitutional forms and in manageable 
areas, we ought to allow them to take it—on the clear 
understanding that if they fail we shall have to take it 
back. On no account ought we to surrender power to 
anarchical and fanatical movements under whatever guise 
they present themselves, for that is the road not to Indian 
freedom and democracy, but to ruin alike for the Indian 
peoples and for many outside peoples as well. 

The world is still suffering from an excessive worship of 
phrases like self-determination, race equality, and so forth. 
These, indeed, are great and enduring ideas. But the test 
of their application is works, not words. Nothing does 
more harm than vain pride of race. But the delusion that 
all races and nations are equal is hardly less harmful. The 
real test of national capacity is not oratory or the history 
of the past, but present capacity to conduct an orderly 
government in which a sane public opinion rules, law is 
obeyed, and the rights of the individual are effectively 
secured. ‘That is the real test of national capacity, and it 
is by that test and no other that the status of peoples both 
within and without the British Commonwealth ought to 
be judged. 
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The task before the British Commonwealth, therefore, is 
gigantic. It is fourfold. First, to solve the problem of 
reconciling nationalism and the desire for self-government 
with the maintenance of constitutional government, law 
and Imperial unity, in Ireland, India, Egypt, etc., and that 
in the face of racial and religious fanaticism. Second, to 
work out machinery whereby the self-governing com- 
munities of the Empire can combine effectively in the 
formulation and execution of a commonwealth policy. 
Third, to find the basis and the means whereby the 
United States and the British Commonwealth can co-operate 
in the discharge of their common responsibility as the joint 
possessors of the supremacy by sea once held by Britain 
alone and in pursuing a common world policy. And, 
fourth, to bring about, in co-operation with the United 
States, France, Italy and other progressive Powers, a 
universal limitation of armaments and a system of inter- 
national conferences, with a League of all nations at the 
summit, which will help to resolve international problems 
by mediation, discussion in public, or arbitration, and so 
pave the way towards the realisation of that greatest 
objective of the Great War—the ending of international 
war, through the establishment of world law. 

This is certainly no mean programme, especially for a 
people struggling with economic adversity, beset by 
unemployment, and in the throes of a great readjustment 
of the relations between Capital and Labour, employer and 
employed. It is a task worthy of a great nation, and in 
the accomplishment of it is alone to be found the solution 
even of these economic problems also. 

But in the performing of it we have one supreme advan- 
tage. Of all the peoples on the globe the self-governing 
peoples of the British Commonwealth have retained most 
clearly a grasp upon the underlying principle upon which a 
commonwealth rests. Alone they have resisted the dis- 
integrating force both of democracy and of nationality 
while absorbing their creative and liberating strength. 
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Alone they have kept in being a world-wide empire with 
no other bond than loyalty to one another and to the 
ideals for which it stands. And the strength and power 
of this commonwealth mind has never been more clearly 
shown than by the manner in which it drew men and 
money in steadily increasing numbers from Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa—communities thousands of 
miles away—to fight in Flanders till the battle for liberty 
was won. 

The great war, that great testing time, gave the final 
proof of the superiority of the commonwealth over the 
co-operative mind. The one idea is represented in one 
form by the British Commonwealth, and in another 
but no less effective form by the American Commonwealth. 
The other idea is symbolised in the League of Nations. 
The two ideas ought never to come in conflict. They 
are stages in the progress away from international autocracy 
or international anarchy. The League can help the 
commonwealth and the commonwealth the League. But 
in the end, if peace and unity are to be lasting on earth, the 


principle of the Commonwealth must prevail, for it is 
only through the tolerance, the self-sacrifice, the resolution 
that obedience to principle gives, that the reign of law— 
the only safeguard of freedom and peace—can be established 
among men. 





CANNES, GENOA AND ECONOMIC 
REVIVAL 


HE historian may find it difficult to write adequately 

of the political and economic activities of the European 
peoples in the last three years except in terms of the 
cinema. Indeed, the best history of these days may in the 
end be compiled by some autocrat of the film who has the 
imagination to see how admirably the material is suited to 
the technique of his art. Movement, purposeless perhaps, 
but unceasing, the scorn of equilibrium, the seeming 
defiance of natural laws, the mock heroics, the virtuosity 
in expedients, and over all the air of unreality and of the 
individual turned machine—all that is the essence of the 
one world has been the mark of the other. Is it possible 
to find indications that the end of this unhappy parallelism 
is in sight? Is Europe at length descending from the 
screen to earth ? 

Movement and change, indeed, continue. But in the 
last three months new forces have come into play, others, 
already perceptible, have gained strength. Of the former 
the most powerful has been the reactions in the Old World 
of the Washington Conference. The Conference has had 
a profound influence, not only through the positive good 
which it has accomplished, but for the manner of the 
accomplishment.* It has shown to a Europe grown weary 
and disillusioned and cynical that nationalism is not all, 


* The spirit of the Conference and the line taken at its discussions 
followed closely the hopes formed at the Imperial Conference in July. 
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that there is still a sense of community of interest and 
purpose, as between nations, strong enough, if rightly 
directed and applied to immediate practical problems, to 
ensure common action. It has shown, too, that the possi- 
bility of disarmament cannot be put aside as a fiction of 
the visionary and the idealist, and that America is not, as 
too many of her friends in Europe had believed, absorbed 
wholly in herself and dead to the needs of a distracted 
world. ‘The Conference has achieved definite and valuable 
results because its meetings have been held in an atmo- 
sphere in which intrigue and the driving of bargains and 
the opportunist exploitation of one nation’s need for 
another’s benefit could not flourish. By putting all his 
cards on the table, Mr. Hughes made it difficult for any 
other delegation to keep theirs up their sleeve. Argument 
and compromise there has obviously been, and just as 
obviously must always be at any Conference, since the 
mere summoning of a Conference implies that the members 
hold divergent views and wish to reconcile them. But 
Washington has reminded the world that argument can be 
conducted without either acrimony or insincerity, and that 
not all compromise is dishonourable. 

The success of Washington, as an influence prompting a 
new outlook in European affairs, has been reinforced by 
the pressure of economic and financial problems which 
grow daily more urgent and more intricate. The close of 
the year found the United Kingdom with two million 
unemployed, and her great industries, the foundation of 
national prosperity, idle or producing fitfully, at a fraction 
of their ordinary capacity, goods to be sold at something 
less than cost. Over Russia lay the shadow of famine and 
the dissolution of the last primitive forms of organised life. 
Chaotic exchanges, progressive inflation of the currency, 
unbalanced and unbalanceable budgets—all this was 
common to Central Europe. Only in Germany was there 
even the appearance of prosperity; feverish activity in 
production for the home market, and to a much smaller 
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extent for export, banished unemployment and concealed 
from the casual observer the foundations of sand on which 
the whole structure rested—government by compromise, 
disordered finance, the universal dominion of speculation 
in the room of thrift, the chronic instability of all values, 
the sacrifice of the workers and still more of the intelli- 
gentsia to the gambler and the profiteer. Is it surprising 
that men have begun to connect the sickness of Europe 
with the policy of Governments and peoples since the 
Armistice, with national intolerance, reckless finance, the 
disregard of economic needs, and to look to a change in 
policy for the only remedy? It is, perhaps, a depressing 
reflection that hunger has done more in the last few months 
to restore the sense of a common European civilisation and 
to dictate the imperative duty of co-operation than all the 
speeches on the brotherhood of man have accomplished in 
three years ; but it would be a true reflection. 

From the new movement which we have described 
France unfortunately holds aloof: she stands to-day in 
politics, not for the first time in her history, outside the 
broad stream of the world’s thought. The slow drift 
towards isolation has in the end been hastened by a squall. 
Her relations with Great Britain have passed from the 
Entente, through the alliance of the war years and the 
pretence of complete agreement which followed the Peace, 
almost to open estrangement in policy. On the vital 
questions of the day—Near Eastern policy, the treatment 
of Germany, reparations, the restoration of European 
trade—not only is there no agreement, but a direct conflict 
of views and policy. With Italy France is out of sympathy. 
Most ominous sign of all, both for herself and for all Europe, 
France has earned the distrust of the American Govern- 
ment and people, by the attitude of her representatives at 
Washington and the blindness of their diplomatic methods. 
We are not concerned for the moment to analyse the 
causes of French isolation or to enquire how far it must 
be ascribed to weaknesses of national temper or to errors 
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of political judgment in France, how far to external provoca- 
tion. We merely record the fact as being present now, 
though it was not present three months ago. 

Before we examine the probable influence on European 
revival of the three general tendencies to which we have 
drawn attention, it may be well to trace very briefly the 
course of events in Europe since the December number of 
Tue Rounp Taste went to press. 


I. Cannes 


BRIAND returned from Washington in December, 

. and before Christmas he came to London to meet 
Mr. Lloyd George. There was no lack of subjects for discus- 
sion. Apart from the startling claim advanced by France at 
Washington for a big navy and the difficulties created in 
the Near East by the separate French treaty with the 
Kemalist Turks, there was the eternal question of repara- 
tions. The German Government had notified the Repara- 
tions Commission of their inability to pay the instalments 
of {25,000,000 due on January 15 and {15,000,000 due on 
February 15. ‘Their negotiations in London for a short 
term loan had failed ; and, with the mark at 900, it was 
idle to think of raising such amounts by selling marks 
abroad. On this issue the Prime Minister and M. Briand 
soon came to an agreement. Subject to the confirmation 
of the Supreme Council, at a meeting to be held at Cannes 
on January 6, they decided that the payments to be made 
by Germany in 1922 should be reduced to £36,000,000 in 
cash, and that there should be deliveries in kind to twice 
that value. Great Britain was to receive no part of the 
cash payments—i.e., 22 per cent. of the whole German 
payments of the year was to be given up. If any attempt 
to attain a final settlement was ruled out as for the time 
being impracticable, this arrangement was, no doubt, as 
good as any other, although it is doubtful whether Germany 
could pay in 1922 the amounts claimed. 
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From reparations the Prime Ministers passed to the 
wider problem of the reconstruction of Central and East- 
ern Europe. They approved a scheme—or rather, the 
skeleton of a scheme—for the formation of an international 
syndicate which would finance reconstruction work, and 
particularly restore the transport system of the derelict and 
semi-derelict states of Eastern Europe. A number of 
bankers and representatives of industry in the two countries 
were summoned to meet in Paris and help the representa- 
tives of the two Governments to settle the details. Subse- 
quent discussion between the experts has shown that the 
whole problem lies in the details. What is to be the capital 
of the syndicate, in what currency and on what terms as to 
remuneration shall it be subscribed, shall there be one 
syndicate or half a dozen, on what principles is the work to 
be divided between the members, in what form and on 
what security will deferred payment for work done be 
allowed—the answer to such questions as these is the 
essence of the scheme, and for the most part they remain 
unanswered. ‘The syndicate idea is to be probed further 
at Genoa, but it no longer wears a shining morning face. 

Mr. Lloyd George went to Cannes with the intention 
that it should mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
European affairs. The imperative need of reopening the 
markets of the Continent to British trade, the natural desire 
to follow up Washington, above all the fundamental neces- 
sity of bringing together the Powers of Europe, ex-enemy 
and neutral as well as Allied, in a common endeavour to 
restore the fabric of European welfare—all conspired to 
strengthen his determination that this should be no ordinary 
meeting of the Supreme Council. The Council in the past 
had always met in a crisis, with an immediate problem 
calling for solution overnight. It had made decisions, some 
good, others bad, most of them compromises ; but even 
when it did no more than put an end to one crisis by a 
** settlement ” which was bound to lead to another, it was 
at least meeting an immediate need which no other body 
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could have met. Here, however, there seemed to be an 
opportunity of diverting its activities into a more fruitful 
path. The Prime Minister, therefore, made it his first 
business at Cannes to move the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted :— 


The Allied Powers in conference are unanimously of opinion that 
an Economic and Financial Conference should be summoned in 
February or early March to which all the Powers of Europe, including 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, should be invited 
to send representatives. They regard such a conference as an 
urgent and essential step towards the economic reconstruction of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and they are strongly of opinion that 
the Prime Ministers of every nation should, if possible, attend it in 
person in order that action may be taken as promptly as possible 
upon its recommendations. 

The Allied Powers consider that the resumption of international 
trade throughout Europe and the development of the resources of 
all countries are necessary to increase the volume of productive 
employment and to relieve the widespread suffering of the European 
peoples. A united effort by the stronger Powers is necessary to 
remedy the paralysis of the European system. This effort must 
include the removal of all obstacles in the way of trade, the pro- 
vision of substantial credits for the weaker countries, and the co- 
operation of all nations in the restoration of normal prosperity. 

The Allied Powers consider that the fundamental conditions 
upon which alone this effort can be made with hope of success may 
be broadly stated as follows :— 

(1) Nations can claim no right to dictate to each other regarding 
the principles on which they are to regulate their system of owner- 
ship, internal economy and government. It is for every nation to 
choose for itself the system which it prefers in this respect. 

(2) Before, however, foreign capital can be made available to 
assist a country, foreign investors must be assured that their property 
and their rights will be respected, and the fruits of their enterprise 
secured to them. 

(3) The sense of security cannot be re-established unless the 
Governments of countries desiring foreign credit freely undertake— 

(a) That they will recognise all public debts and obligations 
which have been or may be undertaken or guaranteed by the 
State, by municipalities, or by other public bodies, as well as 
the obligation to restore or compensate all foreign interests 
for loss or damage caused to them when property has been 
confiscated or withheld. 
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(5) That they will establish a legal and judicial system which 
sanctions and enforces commercial and other contracts with 
impartiality. 

(4) An adequate means of exchange must be available, and, 
generally, there must be financial and currency conditions which 
offer sufficient security for trade. 

(5) All nations should undertake to refrain from propaganda 
subversive of order and the established political system in other 
countries than their own. 

(6) All countries should join in an undertaking to refrain from 
aggression against their neighbours, 

If in order to secure the conditions necessary for the development 
of trade in Russia, the Russian Government demands official recog- 
nition, the Allied Powers will be prepared to accord such recognition 
only if the Russian Government accepts the foregoing stipulations. 


The Council subsequently decided that the Conference 
should meet at Genoa on March 8. 

To have gained French support for this resolution was 
rightly—though, as the event proved, prematurely—re- 
garded asatriumph. But the Prime Minister went further: 
though not willing to give France a military alliance of the 
character suggested by her representatives, he offered 
her a treaty or—as it has come to be called, a pact— 
under which Great Britain would guarantee France against 
unprovoked invasion of her soil for a period of ten years.* 
In one sense this was only the fulfilment of an implied 
obligation, since a similar guarantee was given in the 
Anglo-American Treaty which was made at Versailles, 
but has lapsed through the failure of the United States 
Senate to ratify it. But the revival of the offer meant 
more than the admission of a debt of honour. Though 
it was made unconditionally and not in the spirit of a 
bargain, it was none the less a bid to obtain French support 
in a common policy of international co-operation. France 
needs, and claims, first and last, security. For her the 
menace of German aggression has murdered sleep. Neither 
disarmament nor democracy in Germany weighs in the 


* The Articles of the Pact offered to France will be found in the 
Appendix, together with a Memorandum which accompanied the pact. 
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French mind against the permanent difference of twenty- 
five millions in population. A British Government can 
offer security, though it may find difficulty in believing 
in the reality of the danger ; but in the long run no British 
Government can carry its democracies with it in a guaran- 
tee to France unless the two countries are animated by a 
common purpose in their international policy. Peace and 
the revival of European trade are the predominant interests 
of Great Britain to-day; but they are more than that, 
they are the predominant interests of all Europe—indeed 
of the whole world. ‘Though they may not be an immediate 
they are an ultimate necessity, even to France. Why, then, 
should France not follow the one course by which any 
permanent sense of security can be given to her? 

The actual arguments by which the offer to M. Briand 
was accompanied will be found, however, in a memorandum 
which is set out in the appendix. But the mere 
rumour of these discussions, following the publication of 
the Genoa resolution, was sufficient to hurl him from the 
saddle. He had for some time been clinging to a precarious 
seat ; and he had left Paris for Cannes pledged to resist any 
modification whatever of the Versailles Treaty. The news 
from the Supreme Council brought matters to a head. 
It split the French Cabinet and a crisis in Parliament was 
inevitable. M. Poincaré was at this time Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. M. Briand was 
summoned to Paris, patched up his differences with his 
colleagues, and faced the Chamber, only to be received 
with that compound of cool contempt and derisive jeers 
appropriate to the vanquished gladiator. He left his speech 
unfinished, announced his resignation, and withdrew 
without a vote. M. Poincaré reigns in his stead. 

Tidings of these startling events reached the Supreme 
Council in the middle of a speech by the German delegates, 
who had been sent for to expound the views of their 
Government on reparations. It was obvious that, with 
France unrepresented, it would be useless to confirm the 
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London agreement or take any decision not purely pro- 
visional. So it was decided to call on Germany to pay 
£1,550,000 every ten days until further notice, and to 
submit before the end of January proposals for balancing 
her budget, and a programme of payments on account of 
reparations in 1922 and 1923. With that the meeting 
broke up. 


II. Frencu Poricy 


HAT is likely to be the foreign policy of France under 

the new regime, her relations with Great Britain and 
with Germany, her attitude towards the restoration of Euro- 
pean economic life ? Some attempt toanswer this question 
must precede any estimate of the prospects of the Genoa 
Conference or of economic revival, even though any 
present answer can only be provisional. “ ‘There are many 
events in the womb of time which will be delivered ” ; 
and M. Poincaré has held office less than a month. But, 
in broad outline at least, his policy in the near future is 
hardly in doubt. 

He stands, in the first place, for the maintenance inviolate 
of the Treaty of Versailles. There are to be no concessions, 
because Europe does not really need them and France 
cannot afford to make any. Germany can pay the bill for 
reparations, and must pay it: her prosperity is not an 
illusion ; and in any case, if she defaults, what becomes of 
the French budget ? Germany will not pay unless she is 
made to; the German mind does not now understand, 
and never has understood, any argument but force. The 
German people are already nursing their revenge, and only 
force, applied in one form or another on every German 
failure to meet a Treaty obligation, and the permanent 
demonstration of French military superiority will give 
France peace. M. Poincaré no longer believes in the 
occupation of the Ruhr area as a means of enforcing repara- 
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tions payments: he has other methods, such as a Com- 
mission of the German Debt and Allied control of the 
revenue departments of German administration. These 
views are accepted by the present French Parliament ; and 
although some part of the unreflective enthusiasm which 
carried the Bloc National into power has evaporated since 
the last elections, we see no reason to doubt that M. 
Poincaré’s opinions, in the absence of any opposition able 
to bring the alternative effectively before them, are shared 
by a majority of the people of France to-day, which appears 
to have hitherto been living in a world of its own. It is an 
unpleasant fact which had better be faced. France finds 
“ her injury the gaoler to her pity,” and, we might add,-to 
her intuition ; for underlying many of the differences which 
are tending to isolate France is a mistaken psychological 
analysis of other nations. 

Towards Great Britain we believe that M. Poincaré 
entertains personal feelings of sympathy and friendship : he 
is free from any suspicion of the malice which envenoms 
every reference to this country in the French Press. In 
this, too, he is representative of French thought in the 
mass. ‘There is in both countries a keen desire for under- 
standing and co-operation, a strong disinclination to relax 
a bond sealed, to use a simple phrase often on General 
Botha’s lips, “in blood and tears.” But sentiment, 
however strong, will languish unless it can be translated 
into action, and there it is useless to pretend that M. 
Poincaré shows any sign of helpfulness. He has taken up 
the discussion of the proposed Anglo-French pact where 
it was laid down at Cannes. Information as to his views 
comes so far entirely from French sources, but they speak 
with a unanimity obviously inspired. The Poincaré 
Government propose amendments which would have the 
effect of turning a limited guarantee into a close military 
alliance for a generation, and would make it difficult for 
Great Britain to move for any revision of the Peace Treaty 
or to dissent from the general foreign policy of France. 
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On these terms there is no prospect of the Pact being 
accepted by any British Government. 

Finally, M. Poincaré has announced his intention to 
revert to older methods in diplomacy. He dislikes the 
Supreme Council, with its frequent and rather spectacular 
meetings. His dislike has been shared by many outside 
France. But the Supreme Council at any rate filled a 
gap. If, however, the old diplomacy means secret bargain- 
ing between Governments, we may hope that it will 
not be revived. The issues of to-day are too vast, they 
touch the lives of the masses at too many points, for 
a democracy to consent to abandon the protection which 
even a limited publicity gives it. 

M. Poincaré can have no wish, nor is he in the least 
likely, to allow present differences between this country 
and France to widen into a breach. The differences are 
so numerous and so many of them come to him as an 
inheritance from his predecessors that he can afford to 
make sacrifices on some points in order to preserve the 
appearance of co-operation. But it is already clear from 
the methods which he has adopted to obstruct and post- 
pone the Genoa Conference that we must be prepared for 
opposition, active or passive, from France to what may. 
now be regarded as the settled British policy of promoting 
European reconstruction even if that involves revision of 
many provisions in the Treaties of three years ago. That 
policy for this country admits of compromise in detail but 
of none in principle ; and to modify it now in any essential 
in the hope that concessions to the French point of view 
might revitalise the Entente would, in our judgment, be 
a mistake. Extreme views in France have been stimulated 
in the last three years by the suspicion, not always base- 
less, that British policy in Europe was in fact, and was 
intended to be, inconstant and adaptable to any wind that 
blew. Concession simply for the sake of preserving the 
appearance of agreement where there is none would be 
interpreted in France as weakness, and while encouraging 
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extremists to persist in their opinions would undermine 
the arguments of that section of the French people, at 
present a minority, which holds other views. 


III. Genoa 


HE Genoa Conference has been greeted, if not with 
exuberant optimism, at least with feelings of hope and 
satisfaction, because it is generally regarded as an endeavour 
to import new methods and a more generous spirit into 
the consideration of European problems. For the first 
time since the war a Conference is to be held at which the 
whole body of European States can meet on equal terms 
and make known their needs and their intentions. Russia 
is brought in from outer darkness, from the depths of the 
stupendous failure of a political experiment. No one 
knows to-day what part she can play in the new Europe, 
whether she is willing to play any part at all. As long as 
she looms, a vast uncertain shadow, in the East, there is 
no hope of tranquillity in the States on her border. Repre- 
sentatives of the German Government have made fleeting 
appearances at other Conferences in the last two years, 
but it has always been as the prisoner in the dock, to be 
cross-exainined or sentenced unheard. Neutral countries 
like Switzerland, with her industries devastated and her 
finances deeply embarrassed by the results of a war in 
which she had no part, are now taken into council. 
Moreover, no preliminary conditions are imposed on 
any member of the Conference. A general intimation is 
given of its objects and of the conditions which those who 
summoned the Conference consider are essential if Europe 
is to be restored. But no one is required as a preliminary 
to offer up an acceptable sacrifice of any of his known 
principles or opinions. Lenin is not asked to repudiate 
Bolshevism or to recognise the full sum of foreign claims 
on Russia before he has any opportunity of presenting his 
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counter-claim. Nor is Germany called on to confess that 
it is after all within her power to meet in full the Allied 
demands for reparation. The point is vital, as was shown 
by the negotiations with Sinn Fein. The object of the 
Conference is to attain practical results, and if any member 
is determined to insist on a policy which is inconsistent 
with that object or with the spirit in which the other 
members have met, the fact will soon enough be apparent. 
No lasting results can be expected without full knowledge 
of all the relevant facts, and that can only come when every 
member is free to argue his case and put it to the test of 
practicability. 

On the other side it is well to point out that the Con- 
ference is exposed to certain dangers. It may not be fully 
representative. France still demands those restrictions on 
freedom of discussion, those preliminary undertakings 
which, as we have tried to show, must rob the Conference 
of any real opportunity for usefulness. If her views are 
not accepted, and it seems unlikely that they will be, 
France may abstain altogether or may attend only to 
obstruct. Either course must weaken the meeting. An 
even more serious defection would be that of America. 
As we write it appears probable that the attitude of France 
will keep the United States away. The invitation to renew 
European entanglements is in any event an embarrassing 
one to an American Government, and the feeling, almost 
the conviction, which recent French policy has confirmed 
in the minds of Americans that Europe is still incorrigible 
in its dissensions, may prove decisive against the participa- 
tion of the United States. 

There is a danger of another kind, and that is that in a 
vague mist of optimism and goodwill the Conference may 
range loosely over too wide a field, and by attempting too 
much achieve nothing. Washington has shown the im- 
portance of aiming at a definite and limited mark. Pot 
shots are useless. In this regard everything turns on the 
opening sessions. At the moment it is still far from clear 
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what the procedure of the Conference will be or who is 
cast for the réle filled at Washington by Mr. Hughes. 


IV. Tue Conpitions or REevivaL 


F we turn from the immediate programme of the Con- 

ference to examine the conditions on which a revival of 
trade and prosperity in Europe is attainable, we can only 
repeat what has been urged in Tue Rounp Taste at fre- 
quent intervals in the last three years. There are in our 
judgment four essentials—the reduction of armaments, 
the return in each country to sound principles of internal 
finance, the removal by the Governments of Europe of 
the obstacles which they have placed in the way of inter- 
national trade, and the settlement of the question of 
reparations and of international debts generally. 

Without disarmament there can be no hope of peace or 
of dealings between nations on any principles of justice or 
equality. It may be true that the will to fight will find 
the means, even though disarmament is universal ; but if 
it needed proof, the history of the last three years has 
heaped evidence on evidence that the existence of the 
means pricks on, if it does not create, the will. The 
maintenance of a vast army is a menace, and has unfortunate 
reactions on policy even in a country like France, where 
order and discipline are rooted in tradition: in the embryonic 
civilisations of Eastern Europe and the Balkans it is intoler- 
able, leading, as it does, to freebooting expeditions, the 
violation of neighbouring territory, and the tyrannic 
suppression of internal liberty. Noone State will disarm in 
isolation. Drastic reduction all round is the only way. 
Without disarmament and peaceful habits trade can never 
revive, for trade avoids volcanoes. Last, and perhaps 
most potent argument, disarmament is now almost every- 
where a condition of national solvency. 

Sound internal finance, except in so far as international 
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indebtedness enters into it, each nation must attain for 
itself. It means neither more nor less than a condition 
in which current expenditure is met from current revenue. 
The printing-press is, in finance, “ the primrose path to the 
everlasting bonfire,” and it has already been followed by 
many States almost to the end. But in some determined 
and courageous efforts are now being made to retrace the 
path. In Czecho-Slovakia a strong Government has kept 
out of temptation. In Germany a weak Government has 
until recently plunged ever deeper into it. Even in Austria 
and in Poland there are signs of improvement. The 
difficulties are immense—here and there almost insuperable 
—but unless they are faced there is only ruin ahead. 

Obstacles to trade are legion ; and the best service which 
Governments can render towards revival is to remove as 
many of them as they can. In Russia it is possible that 
without direct Government intervention in the work of 
reconstruction, success is unattainable. But the position 
of Russia is unique, and everywhere else trade asks only to 
have its natural channels reopened to it. They have been 
blocked by the erection of customs frontiers and tariff 
walls at every turn, by the “safeguarding of industries,” by 
the strange conception that the restriction of imports would 
stimulate exports, by political jealousy which regarded a 
new and artificial frontier as a permanent barrier not only 
between the subjects of one State and those of another, 
but between an ironworks and the mines from which it 
drew its ore. Sooner or later these walls of Jericho must 
fall; if Genoa does no more than blow the trumpet, it 
will have justified itself. 

Finally, we come to reparations and the other inter- 
national debts. There is, we believe, a simple choice of 
alternatives in regard to the claims on Germany. Expert 
opinion, outside France, is practically unanimous that 
Germany cannot, in any circumstances which can humanly 
be foreseen, pay the full amount of £6,600,000,000 at 
which the claim still stands. It is impossible now, and 
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may not be possible for several years, to determine what 
is the maximum sum recoverable from Germany. It is 
open to the Allies, therefore, either to remit or postpone— 
wholly or partially, now or at the eleventh hour when it is 
patent that a payment cannot be met—the cash payments 
due in the next few years, and then, when a rational 
estimate can be made, to fix the total liability, or, in the 
alternative, to fix that liability arbitrarily and at once. 
The first course involves an indefinite prolongation of the 
uncertainty which has paralysed Germany and all Europe 
during the last two years ; the second the risk that Germany 
will escape with a liability for something less than it might 
ultimately be found that she could pay. We feel no doubt 
which of these is the right course to adopt. A correct 
assessment of the amount is much less important to the 
world—even to France—than a final settlement. Suspense 
can only hamper German recovery, which is a pre-requisite 
both to reparations and to general trade revival ; and to 
France certainty now would mean the possibility of 
obtaining cash now when she most needs it by discounting 
German reparation bonds in the world’s market. A 
moratorium would yield no comparable harvest of money 
during its term, since the reparation bonds now held by 
the Reparations Commission are quite unmarketable, and 
will remain unmarketable for so long as their face value 
in the aggregate is higher than the sum which the financiers 
of the world consider it is within Germany’s power to 
redeem. Moreover, a moratorium would increase the 
difficulty, in which any Government in Germany now 
finds itself, of bringing the industrial interests which 
in the end must pay the bulk of the amount raised for 
reparations to agree to a scheme of taxation adequate 
for the purpose. It is a human, as well as a Prussian, 
characteristic, knowing the worst to be reconciled to 
it, but, if left in doubt, to become reckless and indifferent. 
The proposals just presented to the Reparations Com- 
mission provide for far-reaching reforms in the German 
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budget, for large reductions in expenditure through the 
abolition of all direct and indirect subsidies, and for a 
number of new or increased taxes. The scheme could not 
reasonably be criticised as inadequate ; but if all anticipa- 
tions under it are realised, the total surplus available in 
1922 for reparations payments in cash and kind would be 
only the equivalent in paper marks at present rates of 
£20,000,000. 

It has already been pointed out in Tue Rounp TaBie 
that the questions of inter-Allied debts and reparations are 
closely connected. The debts can only be paid—as 
reparations must be paid—out of a favourable balance of 
trade ; and most of them, like a great part of the reparations 
claims, can probably never be paid at all. Moreover, the 
attitude of any creditor of Germany is likely to be materially 
affected by its own debts. America must be a consenting 
party to any agreement about inter-Allied debts, France 
to any about reparations. It is unfortunately true that 
recent events—the fall of M. Briand, and the impatience 
of America with French policy, and thus with all Europe— 
have left only a dwindling prospect for the next year or two 
of that comprehensive settlement of both questions to 
which we attach such importance. Prophecy is idle, but 
after Genoa it may be easier. Let no one imagine, how- 
ever, that Europe is now on the highroad to prosperity. 
That is not yet in sight, and the nations have many a 
weary mile, “ through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier,” still to cover before they reach it. 
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AIDE-MEMOIRE OF STATEMENT MADE BY MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE ON BEHALF OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT TO M. BRIAND, CANNES, January 47TH, 1922. 


The British Government strongly desire that the Cannes Con- 
ference shall lead to definite results which will be approved by 
French and British sentiment and also by the opinion of Europe as 
a whole. In their judgment the indispensable condition of such 
success is a close preliminary understanding between the French 
and British Governments. 

Public opinion is undeniably anxious and disturbed both in Great 
Britain and in France. Questions in which both countries are 
deeply interested are rightly believed to be at stake. There is a 
general feeling that some of the fundamental objects of the peace 
have not yet been achieved. The recovery of Europe is delayed 
beyond expectation. The disappointment of the peoples provokes 
irritation, and irritation leads to misunderstanding and controversy. 
These have been reflected throughout Europe and even beyond 
Europe with unhappy results. 

The failure of the Cannes Conference would therefore re-act with 
very bad effect on the relations of the two countries. Indeter- 
minate or provisional decisions would be regarded as tantamount 
to failure, and would inevitably accentuate the divergence between 
French and British sentiment which has lately made itself felt. 
Europe would regard any such consequence with dismay, since its 
peoples realise that a close understanding between the British 
Empire and France is not only an essential part of the Entente 
between the Allies but indispensable to European welfare and the 
peace of the world. The British Government desire to make it 
plain at the Cannes Conference that the British Empire and France 
stand together as firmly in the issues of peace as in the ordeal of 
war. 

In their opinion this not to be secured by any piecemeal treatment 
of the questions by which the Conference is faced. On the contrary, 
they consider it absolutely necessary that the problem should be 
treated as a whole; and with this object in view, they desire to 
state the position of both countries, as they see it, at the present 
time. 

In their opinion there are two principal reasons for anxiety in 
France. 

In the first place, French opinion is disquieted on the subject of 
reparations. France is endeavouring to repair her devastated 
area, and is obliged to advance great sums, which make a formidable 
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gap in her budget, for that purpose. This expenditure should and 
must be met by Germany; but in spite of settlement after settle- 
ment, satisfactory reparation by Germany is always postponed. 

In the second place, French opinion is naturally anxious about 
the future safety of France. She has been invaded four times in 
a hundred and twenty years, and in spite of the losses of man-power 
suffered by Germany in the war and under the peace, France has 
still a population twenty millions less than that of the German 
Empire. Germany, moreover, possesses in the surviving soldiers 
of the Great War five million men trained to arms, and ‘amongst 
them a very powerful corps of officers and non-commissioned officers. 
It is true that Germany has been deprived of nearly all her arms and 
equipment, but France cannot overlook the possibility that this 
deficiency may, by one means or other, be made good. It is there- 
fore essential to her that the discrepancy between French and 
German man-power should be made up in such a way as to guarantee 
her soil from another devastating war. 

In Great Britain there is also grave cause for anxiety and dis- 
content. Britain is a country which lives by its exports, and 
its trade has been devastated as terribly as the soil of France. The 
consequences in human suffering and privation are very serious. 
Nearly two millions of the British working class are unemployed, 
and their maintenance costs the country nearly £2,000,000 a week. 

This burden falls upon a community more heavily taxed than any 
other in the world and more hardly hit than France by the economic 
consequences of the war. 

France is in this way more fortunately situated than other Euro- 
pean countries. Owing partly to the large proportion of her popu- 
lation which lives upon the land, partly to the stimulus given to 
internal production by the needs of her devastated area, and partly 
also to the fact that the arrested condition of emigration to extra- 
European countries affects her population much less than those 
which sent large numbers of emigrants oversea before the war, she 
is suffering less than others from unemployment and from the 
collapse of international trade. 

The other peoples of Europe are, however, suffering deeply from 
the same causes as the British people. In Italy and Belgium 
unemployment is serious. Italy is very dependent upon foreign 
trade, and has a greater population to employ than before the 
war. Belgium is a food importing country, dependent upon the 
European markets for 80 per cent. of her export trade. In Central, 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, the collapse and confusion of the 
normal processes of economic life are even more marked. Millions 
are living in conditions of bitter privation and misery. Even where 
inflation has given employment and good wages to the working class, 
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the relief is temporary and reaction certain, unless measures are taken 
in time. ‘Those dependent on small fixed incomes are suffering 
still more. 

Russia, a fertile source of raw material and food before the war 
is now in the grip of famine. Millions are faced with starvation 
in her great corn-growing lands. In the cause of humanity and in 
the cause of their own welfare, to which the revival of Russia is 
indispensable, the European peoples should strive to find some 
remedy for Russia’s present state, but they have hitherto looked 
on impotently, not knowing what to do. In the long run, the 
civilisation of Europe must suffer profoundly from such impotence. 
In its present state, it is moving fast towards social and economic 
catastrophe. 

Profoundly, therefore, as her own interest is engaged in the 
economic reconstruction of Europe, Great Britain appeals in no 
selfish spirit for the co-operation of all the Allies in that great 
human cause. It must be undertaken here and now. There is 
an awful aggravation of human misery, and in some parts of Europe 
an increasing menace to civilisation itself, in every month of 
delay. 

The problem before Great Britain and France is how to meet their 
respective necessities by common action. These must be met as a 
whole. Complete frankness between the statesmen of both countries 
is essential if the problem is to be effectively solved. Great Britain 
fully recognises France’s ground for anxiety, and desires to do all in 
her power to allay it, but she cannot agree to postponing the question 
of the reconstruction of Europe, while meeting France’s desires in 
regard to her reparations and her security. In order to give satis- 
faction to French needs, the British Government must be able to 
tell the British people that the two countries are marching together 
to restore the economic structure of Europe and the general pros- 
perity of the world, 

With regard to reparations, His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to abide, so far as they are concerned, by the arrangements 
reached in London under which France would reap considerable 
advantages while Britain would make considerable sacrifices. They 
believe that this arrangement will meet the essential claims of 
France until such time as a wider financial settlement can be attained 
—perhaps in two or three years. 

With regard to the safety of France against invasion, Great 
Britain will regard this as an interest of her own and is therefore 
prepared to undertake that in the event of unprovoked German 
aggression against French soil the British people will place their 
forces at her side. There will be a double value in this guarantee, 
since it will not only safeguard France in the event of German 
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attack but will make any such attack extremely improbable. It is 
not likely that Germany would have attacked in 1914, had she 
realised the great forces which the British Empire would throw 
into the war. In 1914 Germany credited Great Britain with only 
six divisions. She knew little or nothing of the character and 
resources of the British Commonwealth. She is wiser now, for she 
knows that, instead of six divisions only, the British Empire was 
maintaining 400,000 men in the field in France by the end of the 
first year of the war. These numbers rose rapidly afterwards, and 
during the last two years the Empire maintained a strength of 
2,000,000 men in France and Flanders despite a heavy drain of 
casualties. Great Britain called out a total of 6,211,427 men for 
military service by land, sea and air. ‘The self-governing Dominions, 
India and the Colonies called out 3,284,943. The total strength 
thrown by the British Empire into the war was nearly 10,000,000 
men. The losses in killed, wounded and missing were 3,266,723. 
The killed numbered 947,364. 

It is inconceivable that Germany should forget these facts or 
their significance as a guarantee of French soil. What the British 
Empire did once for civilisation, it will, if need be, do again. The 
great reserves of trained officers and men which it inherits from 
the Great War will be available as long as Germany’s own. The 
vast equipment manufactured for the war will be available in Great 
Britain for at least a generation, whereas that of Germany has been 
taken away wholesale by the Allies. 

If, therefore, Germany is certain that the British Empire will 
stand by France in a future war, she will not be tempted to keep alive 
any dreams of revenge. It is of great importance to divert the 
German mind from any such ambitions as well as to provide for the 
defeat of those ambitions should they mature. The British Govern- 
ment believe that both objects will be met by an undertaking that the 
two nations will stand together against an unprovoked attack upon 
French soil by Germany, and that such an undertaking must ripen 
and strengthen the friendship of the two nations as years go on. 

There are two ways in which this mutual undertaking could be 
given. 

The first is by means of an offensive and defensive alliance. 
Though such an alliance might seem desirable to France, it would 
in reality not serve her interests well, because such alliances are 
contrary to British tradition. The British people understand the 
claim of France to be guaranteed against invasion of her soil ; but 
they would not willingly be committed to military liabilities for 
breaches of the peace elsewhere. Participation in military enter- 
prises in Central and Eastern Europe they would not contemplate. 
An alliance involving, or even appearing to involve, any such respon- 
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sibility would not carry the whole-hearted concurrence of the British 
people. On the contrary it would be strongly opposed by large 
sections of the community in all parties, and would therefore not be 
as valuable to France as an undertaking in another form. , 

The second alternative is a definite guarantee that the British 
Empire and France will stand together in the event of unprovoked 
aggression by Germany against French soil. This alternative was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference last summer, and it is probable 
that the opinion of the Empire would support that of Great Britain 
in giving such a guarantee to France. It would, therefore, have far 
greater weight, for it would, the British Government believes, 
carry with it the whole-hearted opinion, not of Great Britain alone, 
but of the Dominions, The real danger to France is from German 
invasion. She cannot be invaded by any other nation. A guarantee 
against German invasion secures her safety beyond doubt. This, 
therefore, is the alternative, which His Majesty’s Government prefer 
to adopt. They propose the draft Treaty between Great Britain 
and France attached to this memorandum as the form of engagement 
best calculated to protect the common interests of both Powers in 
Western Europe. 

In order, however, that effect may be given to it, it is necessary 
that the Treaty should be accompanied by a complete Entente 
between the two countries. This was the basis of the agreement of 
1904, which gave France the support of Great Britain in the war, 
and it is equally essential now. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that the first condition of a 
true Entente is the avoidance of naval competition between the two 
countries. With regard to submarines they fully understand that 
the divergence of French and British views on the subject may be 
due to different ideas of the uses which submarines can serve. The 
British opinion, however, based on four years’ war experience, is 
that submarines are effective only against merchant ships and are 
ineffectual otherwise as instruments either of attack or defence. 
British opinion would inevitably insist on a heavy programme of 
anti-submarine craft if the French submarine programme were 
carried out, and the two countries would thus be launched on a course 
of competitive naval construction, The British Government cannot 
disguise the fact that any such development would react very seriously 
on British sentiment towards France, and French sentiment towards 
Great Britain. Britain’s sea communications are to Britain what 
France’s eastern frontier is to France. Naval competition in any 
form between Great Britain and France would corrode goodwill. 
His Majesty’s Government, therefore, propose as the condition of 
the Treaty and Entente which they contemplate that the Admiralties 
of the two countries shall confer together regarding their naval 
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programmes in order that all competition in shipbuilding may be 
avoided between them. 

The British Government also strongly desire that France shall 
co-operate whole-heartedly with Great Britain in the economic and 
financial reconstruction of Europe. They, therefore, look for the 
agreement of France to the immediate summoning of an Economic 
Conference at which all the Powers of Europe, including Russia, 
would be represented. The economic collapse of Central, Eastern, 
and South-Eastern Europe is now the most serious factor in the 
paralysis of European trade; and it cannot be remedied unless the 
produce and the markets of Russia are once more made available to 
the world. The presence of the real leaders of Russia is therefore 
necessary, in the opinion of the British Government, to the success 
of such a Conference. No useful object is served by forwarding 
conditions in writing to Moscow. It is most important to deal, if 
possible, direct with the heads of the Russian Government, and the 
Conference should be held as soon as possible at the most suitable 
centre for that purpose. 

In order to trade with Russia, certain assurances and guarantees 
are essential. 

It should be pointed out that while nations can claim no right 
to dictate to each other regarding the principles on which they 
are to regulate their system of ownership, internal economy and 
government, foreign capital cannot be made available to assist a 
country until foreign investors are assured that their property and 
their rights will be respected, and the fruits of their enterprise 
secured to them. The sense of security cannot be re-established 
unless the Governments of countries desiring foreign credit freely 
undertake :— 

(a) ‘To recognise all public debts and obligations, as well as the 
obligation to restore or compensate all foreign interests for loss or 
damage caused to them when property has been confiscated or 
withheld. 

(b) To establish a legal and juridical system which sanctions and 
enforces commercial and other contracts with impartiality. 

Finally, an adequate means of exchange must be available, and, 
generally, there must be financial and currency conditions which 
offer sufficient security for trade. 

His Majesty’s Government would also lay down the two following 
principles :— 


1. All nations should undertake to refrain from propaganda 
subversive of order and the established political system in other 
countries than their own. 

2. All countries should join in an undertaking to refrain from 
aggression against their neighbours. 
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His Majesty’s Government have indicated the importance of 
agreement upon naval construction, because they consider it in- 
dispensable to that complete Entente between Great Britain and 
France which they desire to maintain. In the same spirit they 
would desire to clear away all questions on which controversy 
between the two countries is possible. 

It is essential, for instance, that peace in the Near East shall be 
restored, and that there shall be absolute agreement between France 
and Great Britain as to the Allied policy to be pursued. The same 
consideration applies to other important points at issue in foreign 
affairs, which have hitherto, in some measure, impeded a complete 
understanding. 

The time has passed when statesmen could pledge their countries 
to engagements without full regard to the popular sentiment which 
they represent. In order that the Treaty of Guarantee proposed 
should be of lasting value to both countries, it is essential that the 
democracies of the British Empire and the French Republic should 
feel assured that they are guided by similar purposes and harmonious 
ideals. All questions, therefore, should be cleared away which may be 
capable of dividing the sentiment of the two countries and marring 
their accord. His Majesty’s Government are confident that there 
are no outstanding questions which cannot be solved in a manner 
satisfactory to both Governments, and that the Treaty of Guarantee 
between the two countries may thus be sealed and confirmed by a 
complete and durable Entente. 

It is, moreover, their particular desire that this Entente between 
Great Britain and France, so far from excluding other nations, should 
form the basis of a wider scheme of international co-operation to 
ensure the peace of Europe as a whole. They look confidently to 
what can be accomplished by collaboration between the Allies in 
this purpose. The last of the conditions laid down in this Memoran- 
dum as the basis of the proposed Economic Conference propounds 
a simple condition of international accord :— 

“That all nations should join in an undertaking to refrain from 
aggression against their neighbours.” ‘The hope of Great Britain 
is to secure this undertaking from all the nations of Europe without 
exception. It is essential that the division of the European nations 
into two mighty camps should not be perpetuated by narrow fears on 
the part of the victor nations or secret projects of revenge on the 
part of the vanquished. It is essential that the rivalries generated 
by the emancipation of nations since the war should be averted from 
the paths of international hatred and turned to those of co-operation 
and goodwill. It is essential, also, that the conflict between rival 
social and economic systems which the Russian revolution has so 
greatly intensified should not accentuate the fears of nations and 
culminate in international war. 
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If the conditions created in Europe by these new rivalries and 
divisions are not wisely handled by co-operation between the 
Powers, peace can only be short-lived, and Europe will be plunged 
by the coming generation into another fierce struggle, which may 
overwhelm its civilisation in even completer ruin and despair. 
It is for the Allies, to whom the war has bequeathed a position of 
vast responsibility and far-spreading power, to stand together 
against this menace, to combine their influence in averting it, and to 
make sure that in the heart and will of their own peoples, who fought 
and bled for civilisation, the cause of civilisation prevails. Great 
Britain, therefore, offers to France and Italy her intimate and 
earnest co-operation in building up a great system of European 
accord, which will put the maintenance of peace between nations 
and the reduction of national armaments in the forefront of its 
aims ; for only so in their belief will Europe secure that sense of 
safety amongst nations, great and small, which through the many 
centuries of its political history it has never yet attained. If the 
Economic Conference is agreed to, it will create an opportunity for 
the great Allied Powers—France, the British Empire and Italy— 
to inaugurate an era of peace in their own Continent whose war- 
sodden fields record a history more terrible than that of any other 
continent in modern times. 


DRAFT OF ARTICLES OF PROPOSED TREATY BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


I. In the event of direct and unprovoked aggression against the 
soil of France by Germany, Great Britain will immediately place 
herself ‘at the side of France with her naval, military and air forces. 

II. The High Contracting Parties reassert their common interest 
in Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles,* and will consult 


* Articles 42, 43 and 44 read as follows : 

“* Article 42.—Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any forti- 
fications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the 
west of a line drawn $0 kilo. to the east of the Rhine. 

“ Article 43.—In the area defined above the maintenance and assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military manceuvres 
of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilisation, 
are in the same way forbidden. 

“* Article 44.—In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the 
provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, and as 
calculated to disturb the peace of the world.” 
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together should any breach of them be threatened or any doubt 
arise as to their interpretation. 

III. The High Contracting Parties undertake further to concert 
together in the event of any military, naval or air measures in- 
consistent with the Treaty of Versailles being taken by Germany. 

IV. The present Treaty shall impose no obligations upon any of 
the Dominions of the British Empire unless and until it is approved 
by the Dominion concerned. 

V. This Treaty shall remain in force for a period of ten years, 
and shall, if approved by both parties, be renewable at the end of 
that period. 

Cannes, 

13th Fanuary, 1922. 





AMERICAN REFLECTIONS 


I. WasHINGTON 


LREADY, in Washington, they are folding their 

dossiers and stealing away, or trying to. Conference 
“stories” are creeping into the inner pages of the news- 
papers. Cannes was its first competitor. Then the Cabinet 
crisis in France and prospects for Genoa. Ere this article 
goes to print, unless the Conference’s duration exceeds the 
most extravagant expectations, the last ratio will have been 
figured, the last naval expert quoted, the last seal affixed. 
The Washington Conference will have stepped into 
history. This article will not attempt to deal with its 
achievements or to estimate their permanence, but will 
speak rather of its immediate reactions on contemporary 
opinion. 

A graph of the American public’s interest in the Con- 
ference would probably start at its peak on November 12, 
when Mr. Hughes made his opening speech, a speech which, 
as Mr. Balfour generously observed, was not only one of the 
greatest of modern times, but was also in itself an historic 
event. From that moment on, the curve trends slowly 
downwards until the announcement just before Christmas 
of the Four-Power Treaty and the sensational revelation of 
the newspapers that Mr. Harding differed from the 
American delegates in the interpretation of one of its most 
vital clauses. At Christmas the curve slumped below a 
horizon of tinselled fir trees and thereafter emerged to 
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only half its initial height in the controversy over sub- 
marines and their uses, and the discussion of Chinese 
customs. It has risen a little higher in the decisions of 
Japan with respect to Shantung, Mongolia, Manchuria 
and Siberia. 

This Conference, like that of Paris, has made its con- 
tribution to the American vocabulary. Almost everyone 
now knows what “ agenda” are, “ ratio” has come back 
into its own, and thousands of people have even heard of 
likin, which means so much in China and so little in 
America. The Mutsu and the Hoods, the Washington and 
the Colorado, have attained almost as great though by no 
means as enviable celebrity for not being scrapped as the 
Victory and the Constitution for not being sunk. It is 
not flippant to mention these things. For the most part 
men come into contact with the Conference through the 
newspapers, and through the newspapers with their 
recurring catchwords and catchphrases men have judged 
it. And more important than the Treaties to which the 
Conference gives birth is the public opinion it creates. It 
is not Magna Charta that has so profoundly affected 
English history so much as what several generations of 
people supposed, and often quite wrongly, that Magna 
Charta meant. 

The general sentiment over the Conference has certainly 
been one of optimism. ‘There is a feeling that the repre- 
sentatives of the nations have for the most part made an 
honest and faithful attempt to solve a vast problem, that 
something has, in fact, been done—something quite 
substantial at any rate in reducing the financial burden of 
armaments and something appreciable in lessening the 
likelihood of future wars—at least, of future naval wars. In 
fact, few people had dared hope for achievements nearly as 
substantial. That nothing has been accomplished toward 
the reduction of military armaments surprises nobody who 
was well informed. M. Briand’s utterances at the Con- 
ference were so plainly forecast by his utterances in France 
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before the Conference and by French feeling as voiced by 
her statesmen ever since the war that they attracted 
comparatively little attention. It was not to the reduction 
of land armaments that hopeful eyes were ever cast. 

There were hopes, however, that the questions arising 
out of the twenty-one Demands and the Japanese position 
at Shantung and in Chita might be settled at the Conference. 
Thus far these hopes have not been realised. It may be, 
however, that these failures will be repaired before the 
Conference ends.* If not, we should not be too quick with 
the inference that the Conference has failed because it 
closes with some of its objectives not attained. An 
international conference which settled everything and 
settled it right would certainly be a novel achievement. 

One political question raised by the Conference is 
outstanding—the fate of the so-called Four-Power Treaty. 
The other Treaties that will come out of this Conference— 
the Five-Power Treaty limiting naval armaments, the Nine- 
Power Treaty regarding China, and the Treaty governing 
the use of submarines, are likely to encounter scant 
opposition in the Senate. But the Four-Power Treaty is 
peculiar. In an article in Tue Rounp Taste for December 
the writer considered the possibility of such a Treaty and 
observed, “... When analysed such a treaty or tacit 
entente would be perilously near to Article X of the 
Covenant of the League. Can it be that history is to 
repeat itself in so short a cycle, that the Harding ship will 
founder upon the same rock as the Wilson ship, and almost 
before the Wilson wreckage has been washed away?” t The 
question is more pertinent to-day than ever. 

Let us, therefore, attempt a few soundings in the 
neighbourhood of this rock of “involvement” on which 
the Wilson ship foundered. 


* Since this article was written it has, we understand, been decided in 
principle that Shantung is to be restored to China. The details of the 
arrangement have, it appears, still to be settled. 

t Rounp Taste, No. 45, December 1921, p. 128. 
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Article X of the League Covenant, which proved so 
repugnant to the American electorate in 1920, provides : 
“The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” 

Article II of the Four-Power Treaty is as follows: “ If 
the said rights ” (i.e., rights in regard to the insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions of the contracting parties in 
the region of the Pacific Ocean) “are threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other power, the high contracting 
parties shall communicate with one another fully and frankly 
in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken jointly or separately to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation.” 

One hears the assertion that this is only another out- 
cropping of the same ledge on which the seas of senatorial 
eloquence beat so heavily in 1919 and 1920. Such is the 
creed of the unregenerate irreconcilable. Senator Hiram 
Johnson will not give his consent to this “ unexpected and 
extraordinary contract” without giving it a narrower 
scrutiny than it has hitherto had the benefit of receiving. 
And Mr. Borah is like-minded. . The threat to American 
institutions is to him a “ Goblin that will get yer if yer 
don’t watch out ” in any. treaty ; and Mr. Borah means to 
watch out even if his vigilis alone one. In this instance he 
feels that the League with a written covenant as contained 
in. the Treaty of Versailles is less dangerous and less 
formidable than the new Treaty with its sweeping and 
undefined implications. ‘‘ From what one can gather here 
and there, it is the old League of Nations under another 
name,” he says. “ It will be engaged in precisely the same 
kind of work and doing the same kind of things that were 
proposed by the League. . . . I see no reason, therefore, 
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why the forty-three nations which have signed the League 
should be asked to abandon it and transfer their names to 
an association of nations. If we want to go into this kind 
of a proposition, there is no reason why we should not 
experiment with the one they have.” And so on for several 
paragraphs. One is moved to ask the conundrum, when 
can an irreconcilable be reconciled ? 

Nevertheless it requires no uncanny discernment and 
no very unusual capacity for interpreting legal phrases to 
point out that while the provisions of the League Covenant 
do in effect make the parties thereto guarantors of one 
another’s territorial integrity and political independence, 
the provisions of the Four-Power Treaty contemplate 
nothing more drastic than mutual consultation. Therefore 
the analogy between the two Treaties, though plausible 
enough to be dangerous, is only superficial. 

Meantime other foes of the Treaty have sought to make 
capital out of Article I, which makes mention of the rights 
of the parties in relation to “ their insular possessions and 
insular dominions ” in the Pacific. This article was con- 
strued by the delegates to the Conference, the Americans 
included, as including the mainland of the Japanese Islands, 
if one may use so Irish an expression in discussing an 
Oriental question. This inclusion of the Japanese Islands 
was thought by some to be but a fair consideration for the 
inclusion of the greater British Islands in the Pacific— 
Australia and New Zealand. For some reason, however, 
the liaison between White House and Conference broke 
down at a crucial moment, and Mr. Harding was trapped by 
newspaper men into giving a construction of the Treaty 
quite different from that put upon it by the delegates. To 
him “ insular possessions and insular dominions ” did not 
include the islands of Japan proper. For the moment a 
sensation was caused in press and country. It was said 
that Mr. Harding had been wilfully misled. The rumour 
was quietly circulated that Mr. Hughes was to use the 
prestige and success which he had won at the Conference 
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to start a “ Presidential boom ” against Mr. Harding for 
the Republican nomination in 1924. No suggestion could 
have been more unjust to the loyalty and fidelity of Mr. 
Hughes’ service to the country and Conference, and it was 
a relief when Mr. Harding waived his Presidential privilege 
of unquotability and asked the newspaper men to brand the 
story as “silly.” The truth, of course, is simply that an 
ambiguous phrase was differently construed by President 
and delegates, who had not sufficiently consulted with one 
another as to the correct construction. Now that the 
ambiguity of the phrase is become apparent, it will have to 
be remedied. 

The prospect now is that the Four-Power Treaty will be 
amended so as to exclude the principal Japanese Islands. 
The Japanese delegates are said to desire such an amendment. 
Either in its present form or with this suggested amend- 
ment the Treaty will go to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. It will be remembered that the Foreign 
Relations Committee is composed largely of irreconcilables 
—gentlemen who have the reputation of being very unkind 
to Treaties. There are Mr. Johnson and Mr. Borah, 
whom we have mentioned. There are men like Mr. 
McCormick and Mr. Brandegee and Mr. New, who fought 
the Versailles Treaty so assiduously. Senator Knox’s 
place on the Committee has, however, been taken by Senator 
Kellogg, who in the Versailles days was classed as a “ mild 
reservationist.” But the most important political factor in 
the Treaty’s favour is that Mr. Lodge, who led the fight 
against the League, is one of the authors of the new Treaty. 
Mr. Lodge is Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and Republican floor Leader in the 
Senate. If anyone can reconcile an irreconcilable, perhaps 
it is Mr. Lodge. That is on the familiar principle that a 
thief is the proper person to catch a thief. 

So the Treaty should go to the Senate with a favourable 
report out of Committee. There may be attempts either 
in Committee or on the floor to alter it by amendments or 
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reservations, but such attempts would not be very seemly. 
Since the Treaty is the Administration’s own, amendments 
and reservations appear out of place. The case is quite 
different from that of the Versailles Treaty, which was 
negotiated entirely by plenipotentiaries of the party mot 
in power in Congress. ‘This is the point most frequently 
overlooked by critics of America’s failure to ratify that 
pact. When the Treaty emerges from Committee, it will 
have the great power of the Administration to support it. 
But probably the argument for ratification which will have 
most weight in the Senate is that by some such treaty alone 
can we supersede the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which, as 
has been frequently pointed out in these columns, is 
distasteful to America. 


II. American SENTIMENT AND FRANCE 


O effect of the Conference upon public opinion has 
been more interesting, and perhaps none has been 


more significant, than that produced by the attitude of the 
French delegates at Washington. American sympathy 
with France has always been so strong that there was at 
first little disposition on the part of the public at large to 
treat critically M. Briand’s analysis of the military situation 
in which his country found itself. When Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his widely circulated articles became caustically and 
mercilessly critical of M. Briand’s speech and doctrines, 
American public opinion ran very high against the British 
novelist. He was denounced as a “ pro-German” and a 
professional trouble-maker. The story that The Daily 
Mail had “ fired ” him was carried with gusto in most of the 
American newspapers, and greeted with applause by the 
bulk of their readers. His attacks on France for her use 
of Senegalese troops in Europe were particularly unpopular, 
because the propaganda of the “ Horror on the Rhine ” 
initiated in America about a year before had been shown 
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unmistakably to be a German fabrication and had been 
repudiated indignantly by enormous popular meetings held 
in New York and other cities. 

As the Conference wore on, however, the cleavage of 
opinion between the French and the other powers became 
more painfully apparent. Mr. Wells’ language was scarcely 
more vehement than that of Lord Curzon from Downing 
Street or that of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee from their 
seats at the Conference table. The French demand for 
certain exemptions from the holiday programme, for a larger 
ratio of capital ship tonnage than that designated for her by 
Mr. Hughes (350,000 additional tons), and for a large 
fleet of submarines has undoubtedly aroused bitter 
antagonism here. The more moderate comment that one 
hears almost universally is that France is behaving badly. 
But many have gone so far as to liken her attitude at 
Washington to that of Prussia at The Hague. The New 
York World, for instance, published a widely noticed cartoon 
of France trying on the spiked helmet of Prussia. What 
permanent effect this impression of France may create it 
is difficult to predict. Of course the belief in a renascent 
French militarism is not altogether new. Within a year 
of the armistice, American travellers strayed back now and 
then from Europe to condemn the attitude of post-bellum 
France and to denounce the “ rattling sabre in the Ruhr 
valley.” Ex-President Wilson was reported a convert to 
their opinions. Others purporting to be well informed 
blamed the French in unmeasured terms for inciting the 
Poles to their. ill-timed and disastrous offensive against 
Soviet Russia in the summer of 1920. This sort of talk 
was, however, for the most part exceedingly unpopular. 
As no one wished to believe it, few did believe it. ‘There 
is a natural kinship between America and France that is 
second only to the natural kinship between America and 
Britain. It is the kinship of democratic ideals, sprung 
almost at the same moment from hopes that were to 
redeem mankind. It is the kinship of a traditional alliance 
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cemented and consecrated in a struggle so recent that we 
cannot yet speak calmly of it. And outside that kinship 
there has grown up since the war a feeling of tenderness, of 
chivalry, of reverence for a nation that has suffered beyond 
all the experience of mankind. This was the France 
America welcomed when Marshal Foch landed in New 
York, and again when he stepped on to the Convention 
platform of the American Legion at Kansas City. It was 
only four short years ago that that one word “ France” 
was to Americans the most eloquent in any tongue. To 
millions of American young men it meant glory, gallantry, 
and honour, duty and devotion, life and death and 
immortality. There was no defining the magic of its 
connotations. No wonder Americans resented bitterly 
the coupling of this France with traits and ideals which an 
American may say without self-righteousness have been 
quite foreign to his nature. France dwelt above any 
willing suspicion; if she had her detractors, they were 
thought of as alien enemies of the American people as well 
as of France. 

It were, indeed, a harsh task to write of any change in 
those sentiments. There is no change in admiration and 
love for the French people and the fine qualities of the 
French nature. But there is certainly a decrease of con- 
fidence in French motives. Americans do not comprehend 
and seek in vain to explain the French desire to construct 
submarines or to get concessions as to capital ships. ‘They 
cannot account for it on any sound doctrine of “ security ” 
or “ vital interests.” It is not convincing to be told of a 
great colonial empire or a long coastline if the motherland 
is self-sustaining and the coastline not menaced by any 
hostile nation. For the fear of a German or a Russian 
naval force menacing France seems to-day chimerical. Yet 
the fear of French bankruptcy which should be so wholesome 
and so reasonable appears at times very remote from French 
hearts. The Frenchman, of course, replies, when all this 
is suggested to him, “ Yes, but the guaranty which you 
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promised me has never been forthcoming, so I must protect 
myself as best 1 may—on the left bank of the Rhine, under 
the sea, m’importe ou.” To this there are two answers 
which Americans would like to have understood. One is 
that under the American constitutional practice, which 
should certainly be understood in its essentials by all 
responsible French statesmen, no binding promise was 
ever made by America to France. And the other answer 
is that American sympathies and love for a truly pacific 
France, if they are fostered by a sincerely pacific and anti- 
expansionist policy on the part of the French Government, 
will avail far more than any treaty. Cannot there be found 
some Frenchman understanding enough and great enough 
to make his countrymen comprehend that if only his 
country can hold the high place she has held in American 
affections it is better than a double line of super-Dread- 
noughts from Cherbourg to Cambodia? Almost as these 
words are being written comes the news of M. Briand’s 
resignation and the formation of the Poincaré Govern- 
ment. It would be presumptuous to comment here on the 


domestic issues of a foreign country. But one cannot 
repress the hope that the new French Cabinet will not 
alienate the affections of Americans by reliance on a 


“ security ” which seems to them fictitious. 


That France should lose American sympathy would be a 
great misfortune to both Governments and both peoples. 
More than that, it would be a misfortune to the world at 
large. Some shallow philosophers have suggested that 
America should “ side with” England in her European 
policies. And that if American sympathies were turned 
away from France they would turn towards England. This 
is quite unsound. America does not wish to take sides on 
European questions and will not do so unless she is forced to. 
What Europe can justly ask of America is that she take 
counsel with the other nations of the earth and co-operate 
with them in bringing about a better order. The difficulty 
in securing this co-operation has been American innate 
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distrust of European motives. If this distrust is 
accentuated by French policy, it makes American co-opera- 
tion only the more difficult to secure. And the loser is not 
France alone, but all of Europe. And of course all of 
America. Because the réle of non-co-operator is by no 
means an advantageous one for her to assume. 


III. Genoa 


HE invitation has just come for the United States to 

send her representatives to Genoa. It is to be hoped 
that the invitation will be accepted. There is every 
advantage to America in participating in these great 
discussions of world affairs, and she cannot be the loser by 
sharing in the give and take of ideas and proffered remedies. 
But, as these articles have repeatedly pointed out, there 
exists the almost insuperable feeling in America that 
European Powers desire to use the United States for their 
own end and that the unique value of America’s disin- 
terested position, about which one hears so much from 
European publicists, would be lost immediately were 
America a constant participant in these discussions. ‘There 
is so much that is comprehensible and even justifiable in 
this sentiment that it should never be treated lightly. 
It may be that one of the chief benefits which will accrue 
from the Washington Conference will be the habituation 
of the American public to the idea of their country’s 
participation in these parleys. In this connection, however, 
it is only fair to observe that a Conference at home seems 
far less portentous to most Americans than a Conference 


abroad. 
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IV. Tue Irish SETTLEMENT 


HE prospect of an adjustment of the Irish question 

is certainly a cause for thankfulness. For more than 
a generation this theoretically alien issue has been a thorn 
in the side of Anglo-American relations. Nothing in the 
realm of foreign affairs is of more interest to Americans 
to-day. The newspapers, on the whole, have given the 
fullest publicity to the Treaty creating, or, perhaps, as some 
would prefer to say, recognising, the Irish Free State. 
Comment on the Treaty has been for the most part favour- 
able to British statesmanship. ‘Those whose sympathies 
are rather Imperial than Irish realise that only by some such 
surrender could a basis for peaceful agreement be reached, 
and they understand that no petty pride should stand in the 
way of Imperial unity achieved by fair compromise. Irish- 
American sentiment is also largely friendly to the new 
arrangement. It has, of course, encountered many critics, 
but many Irishmen prominent in national life, like Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Archbishop Curley of Balti- 
more, have publicly declared that it gave Ireland as great 
a measure of freedom as she could acquire or hope to 
obtain. The debate in the Dail and the defection of Mr. 
de Valera have not thus far appeared to produce any reaction 
of sentiment against the Treaty, and probably they will 
not. It is certainly difficult to see what good can be 
achieved by the tendency towards perpetual subdivision of 
Irish political groups. A logical consequence of this 
movement would be to make every man in Ireland the 
president of an Irish republic of which he himself is the 
sole citizen. It is true that there has been a willingness in 
some other parts of Europe to carry the principle of self- 
determination almost to this extreme. But the intelligent 
Irish-American, and, needless to say, there are a great many 
intelligent Irish-Americans, is eager to see some settlement 
of his country’s difficulties. He does not love civil war, 
even as far away as Dublin is. 
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V. Domestic Potitics 


EANTIME, amidst all the treaties and conferences 

and the rumours of treaties and conferences, appear 
the perpetual issues of domestic policies. In November, 
1922, occur the regular biennial Congressional elections. 
At these elections one-third of the entire membership of the 
Senate, thirty-two in number, will be elected, and the entire 
membership of the House of Representatives, numbering 
four hundred and thirty-five. This is, of course, the 
opportunity of the Democrats to win back some of the 
crushing losses which they sustained in the elections of 1920. 
To the Republican Administration the election will be a 
vote of confidence or the lack of it, as the case may be. 
There is very little doubt but that the Administration on 
its executive side has made an exceedingly favourable 
impression. The Cabinet is a strong one, Mr. Harding 
has acquired rather an unusual amount of personal 
popularity, and the political effect of the Conference will 
no doubt be of assistance at the polls. The Congress, 
however, has been far less popular with the electorate. 
It has failed to achieve the reductions in taxation which 
were hoped. No doubt any Congress would have failed, 
but that, of course, is of no consequence with the electorate. 
The new tariff is yet to be framed, and the difficulty of the 
Republican Party is a substantial one. Its whole tradition 
has been a high protective tariff. “Protection and 
Plenty ” has been its slogan for generations, and however 
much one may debate economic questions it cannot be 
denied that the country has been prosperous under the 
protective tariff, but obviously the formule of protection 
are inapplicable to a situation in which America must 
market her goods abroad and cannot be paid except in 
commodities from abroad. As applied to the post-war 
conditions of Europe, the “ protection ” which keeps out 
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the foreign product equally cuts off the foreign market for 
American goods; and, by depriving European countries of 
their markets in America, it retards the recovery of those 
countries for whose recovery we are most anxious not merely 
as humanitarians but as creditors. If the Republicans 
have the wisdom and the courage to adapt their ancient 
principles to the new conditions they will do well. If they 
can make this adaptation without the loss of a good deal of 
their old-fashioned protectionist support they will do 
exceedingly well. In this connection we should not fail 
to note the death of Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, who 
was conspicuous for his shrewdness and political sense. 
Senator McCumber of North Dakota, who succeeds him, 
is thought to be very much in sympathy with the aims of 
the so-called agricultural bloc, which is composed of Senators 
from the great farmer states of the Middle West, and is at 
the moment suspect of working for class legislation without 
any deep appreciation of some rather elementary economic 
principles. 


The party must also reckon with the ex-service men who 
for two years have been pressing their claim for what is 


termed “ adjusted compensation.” ‘The measure advocated 


by the American Legion comprehends, in addition to a 
cash bonus provision, provisions for a land settlement, a 
paid-up insurance policy, and vocational rehabilitation. A 
decided sensation was produced in the summer of 1921 
when this measure had passed the House and appeared to 
be on the point of passage in the Senate. At this juncture 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to Senator Freling- 
huysen, which was read in the Chamber, urged against the 
passage of the measure on the ground that it would make 
impossible the economies to which the Administration 
stood committed. When it appeared doubtful whether 
this amount of intervention from the Administration 
could defeat the measure, the President appeared in person 
and asked the Senate to defer its passage, whereupon the 
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Bill was recommitted. This aroused considerable animosity 
amongst the members of the American Legion and ex- 
service men generally, an animosity with which the party 
must reckon at the polls. It is rumoured at present that 
the Republican leaders consider the passage of the measure 
in the present session the best way of setting themselves 
right with the ex-soldiers and sailors ; but whether or not 
their late repentance will be enough to assuage the animosity 
already aroused is another question. And of course the 
passage of the measure is bound to be unpopular with 
those whose first thought is for economy of administration. 

Of resentment and of gratitude, of economy and of 
extravagance, of protection and of trade, of involvement and 
of non-involvement—of such stuff as these will votes be 
made from the Atlantic to the Pacific next November. No 
European student of American affairs who watches the 
panorama of events for the next few months should be 
unmindful of these simple facts. It has been said that, 
while politicians have a vision which extends only to the 
next election, statesmen look to the next generation. In 
America, however, at all events, even the statesmen are 
inclined to look with favour upon the verdict of the polling 
booths ; and here and there it may be there are public men, 
and even influential public men, who are nothing after all 
but politicians. 


United States of America. 
\January 20, 1922. 





THE WASHINGTON RESULTS 


HE documents containing the decisions arrived at 

by the Washington Conference have reached us just 
in time for reproduction in this number, and we print 
below the ipsissima verba of those provisions which our 
readers would, in our view, most desire to read. 

The Treaties may be divided into two classes: those 
which refer to the Far East and its problems ; and, secondly, 
those which are concerned with the question of 
disarmament, or of the _ restriction of methods of 
warfare. 

To take the second of these groups first : the Treaties 
are three in number. The longest, and, in the opinion of 
most people, the most important agreement made at 
Washington, the Treaty for the limitation of Naval arma- 
ments between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan, we are not attempting to set out 
in full. Its length, for one thing, is great, for it necessarily 
contains a mass of technical detail which is essential to 
give effect to the general principles. embodied. The 
principles themselves are, however, simple and will be 
too fresh within the recollection of our readers to need 
any detailed publication in these pages of the actual clauses 
in which they are embodied. Briefly, they fix the ratio of 
naval strength in capital ships between the five great 
naval Powers—the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan. That ratio is to be 5 for America 
and the British Empire, 3 for Japan and 1°75 for France 
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and Italy. The tonnage is prescribed in Article IV of the 
Treaty, which reads as follows :— 


The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the Con- 
tracting Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the 
United States, 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons) ; for the British 
Empire, 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for France, 175,000 
tons (177,800 metric tons) ; for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric 
tons); for Japan, 315,000 tons (320,040 metric tons). 


The second important point to notice in the Treaty is 
the clause, Article XIX, which provides for the maintenance 
of the status quo, as far as fortifications and naval bases 
are concerned, in the insular possessions in the Pacific of 
the United States, the British Empire and Japan. A sort 
of neutral zone is thus established. ‘Those who wish to 
study the actual position of the various islands named in 
this clause should refer to an article entitled, “The 
Washington Conference,” which appeared in our December 
number* and to which a chart of the Pacific Ocean is 
attached. The self-denying provisions of Article XIX do 
not apply to the islands adjacent to the coast of the United 
States, of Alaska, and of the Panama zone—not including, 
however, the Aleutian Islands and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Nor do they apply to islands adjacent to the coasts of 
Canada, of Australia and its territories, and of New Zealand. 
Naturally, too, neither of these Dominions, nor Japan 
itself is limited as regards fortifications and naval bases. 
The clause, however, applies in every case to insular 
possessions in the Pacific Ocean that may hereafter be 
acquired, as well as those mentioned in the Treaty. 

The third point to which attention may usefully be 
drawn is the miscellaneous provisions in the third chapter 
of the Treaty. Article XXI reads as follows :— 


If during the term of the present Treaty the requirements of the 
national security of any Contracting Power in respect of naval 


* Tue Rounp Taste, December, 1921, No. 45, p. I. 
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defence are, in the opinion of that Power, materially affected by any 
change of circumstances, the Contracting Powers will, at the request 
of such Power, meet in conference with a view to the reconsideration 
of the provisions of the Treaty and its amendment by mutual 
agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the 
United States, after consultation with the other Contracting 
Powers, shall arrange for a conference of all the Contracting Powers 
which shall convene as soon as possible after the expiration of eight 
years from the coming into force of the present Treaty to consider 
what changes, if any, in the Treaty may be necessary to meet such 
developments. 


Article XXII provides for the contingency of a war 
affecting the naval defence of the natural security of any of 
the Powers concerned. Such Power, in that event, by 
giving notice may suspend its obligations for the period 
of hostilities and the other Powers may then themselves 
consult together and agree upon temporary modifications 
of the Treaty as between themselves during the war. 
In no case, however, may the provisions of Articles XIII 
and XVII be suspended under this Article. Article XIII 
forbids the reconversion into a vessel of war of any ship 
that must under the Treaty be scrapped ; and Article XVII 
prevents any contracting Power engaged in war from using 
a vessel of war under construction within its jurisdiction, 
or already constructed (but not delivered) for some other 
Power. 

Article XXVII provides that the Treaty shall remain in 
force till the end of 1936. Two years notice, however, 
must be given by one of the contracting Powers of intention 
to terminate. Otherwise the Treaty continues until 
brought to an end by such notice. In the event, however, 
of notice being given all the contracting Powers have to 
meet in conference within one year of the date on which 
the notice has taken effect. 

The decision arrived at with regard to submarines will 
be found in the second of the Treaties which form what 
may be called the nayal group, the Treaty to protect 
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neutrals and non-combatants at sea, which is set out in 
full below. 

So much for the naval and military Treaties. The other 
group of Treaties which deals with the Far East consists 
of four Treaties. Two of these, the Four-Power Pacific 
Agreement, which is substituted for the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty and the Far Eastern Treaty are set out below in 
full; the other two, being of a more technical and less 
general interest, important though their provisions are, we 
are not attempting to reproduce. It will be enough here 
to say of them that the Chinese Tariff Treaty, among other 
things, permits Chinese customs duties to be increased to 
5 per cent., and the Treaty for the settlement of out- 
standing questions relative to Shantung fixes details, 
which were referred to as still unsettled in the article in this 
number entitled “ American Reflections,” in connection 
with the retrocession of Shantung to China. 

In reproducing the Treaties set out below we have 
omitted clauses of a formal character. But it should be 
noticed that the Treaties affecting the British Empire are 
signed, not only by the representatives of Great Britain, but 
also by those of the Dominions and of India. 

The first Treaty reproduced below is perhaps the most 
important of all. It substitutes a Four-Power Treaty 
for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the existence of which at 
one period threatened to interfere with the friendly charac- 
ter of Anglo-American relations. 


THE FOUR POWER TREATY 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France and 
Japan, with a view to the preservation of the general peace and the 
maintenance of their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular Dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, have 
determined to conclude a Treaty to this effect and have appointed 
as their Plenipotentiaries, 


(The Names of the Plenipotentiaries follow.) 
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I. The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting 
Parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving 
their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy 
and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily sub- 
sisting between them, they shall invite the other High Contracting 
Parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment. 

II. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 

III. This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the 
time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period 
it shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 
High Contracting Parties to terminate it upon twelve months’ 
notice. 

IV. This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties 
and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall 
take place at Washington, and thereupon the agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London on July 13, 
1911, shall terminate. ‘The Government of the United States will 
transmit to all the Signatory Powers a certified copy of the proces- 
verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, in French and in English, shall remain 
deposited in the Archives of the Government of the United States, 
and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to each of the Signatory Powers. 


FAR EASTERN TREATY. 


The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal : 

Desiring to adopt a policy to stabilise conditions in the Far East, 
to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to promote 
intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity ; 

Have resolved to conclude a Treaty for that purpose and to that 
end have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries : 


(The Names of the Plenipotentiaries follow.) 
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I. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree : 

t. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China ; 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government ; 

3- To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China ; 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from coun- 
tenancing action inimical to the security of such States. 

II. The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, 
or, individually or collectively, with any Power or Powers, which 
would infringe or impair the principles stated in Article I. 

III. With a view to applying more effectually the principles of the 
Open Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and 
industry of all nations, the Contracting Powers, other than China, 
agree that they will not seek, nor support their respective nationals 
in seeking— 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport to establish in favour of 
their interests any general superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in any designated region of China ; 

(6) Any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals 
of any other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade 
or industry in China, or of participating with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, or with any local authority, in any category of public enterprise, 
or which by reason of its scope, duration or geographical extent is 
calculated to frustrate the practical application of the principle of 
equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article are 
not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such pro- 
perties or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular 
commercial, industrial, or financial undertaking or to the encourage- 
ment of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the 
foregoing stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications 
for economic rights and privileges from Governments and nationals 
of all foreign countries, whether parties to the present Treaty 
or not. 

IV. The Contracting Powers agree not to support any agree- 
ments by their respective nationals with each other designed to 
create Spheres of Influence or to provide for the enjoyment of 
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mutually exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese 
territory. 

V. China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any 
kind. In particular there shall be no discrimination whatever, 
direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground 
of the nationality of passengers or the countries from which or to 
which they are proceeding, or the origin or ownership of goods or 
the country from which or to which they are consigned, or the 
nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of conveying 
such passengers or goods before or after their transport on the 
Chinese railways. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, assume a corre: 
sponding obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over 
which they or their nationals are in a position to exercise any control 
in virtue of any concession, special agreement or otherwise. 

VI. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully to 
respect China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is 
not a party; and China declares that when she is a neutral she will 
observe the obligations of neutrality. 

VII. The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation 
arises which in the opinion of any one of them involves the applica- 
tion of the stipulations of the present Treaty, and renders desirable 
discussion of such application, there shall be a full and frank com- 
munication between the Contracting Powers concerned. 

VIII. Powers not signatory to the present Treaty, which have 
Governments recognised by the Signatory Powers and which have 
treaty relations with China, shall be invited to adhere to the present 
Treaty. To this end the Government of the United States will 
make the necessary communications to non-Signatory Powers and 
will inform the Contracting Powers of the replies received. 
Adherence by any Power shall become effective on receipt of notice 
thereof by the Government of the United States. 

A ratifying clause similar to that which appears in the First Treaty 
set out in this article. 
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TREATY TO PROTECT NEUTRALS AND NON-COMBAT- 
ANTS AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR AND TO PREVENT USE 
‘IN WAR OF NOXIOUS GASES AND CHEMICALS 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan, hereinafter referred to as the Signatory Powers, desiring 
to make more effective the rules adopted by civilised nations for the 
protection of the lives of neutrals and non-combatants at sea in 
time of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious gases and 
chemicals, have determined to conclude a Treaty to this effect, and 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries :— 


(The Names of the Plenipotentaries follow.) 


I. The Signatory Powers declare that among the rules adopted by 
civilised nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and non- 
combatants at sea in time of war, the following are to be deemed 
an established part of international law :— 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and 
search to determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit 
to visit and search after warning, or to proceed as directed after 
seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been first placed in safety. 

2. The belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules above stated ; and if a submarine 
cannot capture a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules 
the existing law of nations requires it to desist from attack and 
from seizure and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed 
unmolested. 

II. The Signatory Powers invite all other civilised Powers to 
express their assent to the foregoing statement of established law so 
that there may be a clear public understanding throughout the world 
of the standards of conduct by which the public opinion of the 
world is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 

III. The Signatory Powers, desiring to ensure the enforcement 
of the humane rules of existing law declared by them with respect to 
attacks upon and the seizure and destruction of merchant ships, 
further declare that any person in the service of any Power who 
shall violate any of those rules, whether or not such person is under 
orders of a governmental superior, shall be deemed to have violated 
the laws of war, and shall be liable to trial and punishment as if for 
an act of piracy, and may be brought to trial before the civil or 
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military authorities of any Power within the jurisdiction of which 
he may be found. 

IV. The Signatory Powers recognise the practical impossibility of 
using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as 
they were violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements 
universally accepted by civilised nations for the protection of the 
lives of neutrals and non-combatants, and to the end that the 
prohibition of the use of submarines as commerce destroyers shall 
be universally accepted as a part of the law of nations they now accept 
that prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves and 
they invite all other nations to adhere thereto. 

V. The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials or devices, having been justly con- 
demned by the general opinion of the civilised world and a pro- 
hibition of such use having been declared in Treaties to which a 
majority of the civilised Powers are parties, 

The Signatory Powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of international law binding alike the 
conscience and practice of nations, declare their assent to such 
prohibition, agree to be bound thereby as between themselves and 
invite all other civilised nations to adhere thereto. 

A ratifying clause similar to that which appears in the Four-Power 
Treaty and a clause providing for the formalities required to secure 
adherence follow. 





LETTERS FROM AN ENGLISHMAN 
IN GERMANY 


The following letters, written recently during a visit to 
Germany by an Englishman who was acquainted with it 
before the war, are published as throwing an interesting light 
on conditions and current opinions in that country. The vital 
need for Europe to-day 1s that all the great belligerent nations 
should, as Dr. Benes, the Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
recently put it, “ abandon war psychology.” These letters 
indicate how far the existing relations between France and 
Germany render that possible, at any rate in Germany itself. 


Bapen, GERMANY. 
December 18, 1921. 
My Dear N : 

It seems so odd to be in the old atmosphere again— 
like pushing back the hands of the clock nine years. You 
can still climb the hill to the Bismarck Tower. The 
only difference is the remains of an anti-aircraft post. 
I struck the atmosphere as early as Liverpool Street. 
The old guttural accents, the same closely-shorn, colour- 
less heads going, above the collar, into those folds 
that French caricaturists loved to show bulging below the 
Pickelhaube during the war. All reminded me where I 
was going. It seemed funny to be bound for Germany, 
and I said so to my porter. “ Yes,” he said; “I nearly 
got there myself three years ago.” He had been in the 
Rifle Brigade, and was knocked out in the last advance. 
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We got to the Hook of Holland just before dawn. The 
train, a real German one, with a “ Speise Wagen ”—it bore 
the suggestive title of “ Mitropa ”—attached, stole away in 
almost complete darkness. In the half-light I sometimes 
caught a charming glimpse of the gables of an old Dutch 
village or a Hobbema-like avenue, with infinite space 
behind, endless flats, or the brown waters of the North 
Sea touched by the first rose of morning. Merciless 
daylight, however, showed industrialised Holland as she is, 
drab and ugly. I was glad to reach the frontier. Here I 
soon realised that the old atmosphere was in point of fact 
changed. No lordly beings herded us about. There were 
uniforms. But for some alterations in badges, they seemed 
much the same as before. The swank, however, had gone. 
There seemed no backbone to make the tunics menacing. 
The officials were, indeed, just human beings in coloured 
clothes. Loss of morale, a German “ die-hard ” would 
have called it. ‘To me it was frankly pleasant. One could 
have things where one liked in the corridors, smoke under 
nicht raucher notices, and, indeed, do all sorts of things 
that were verboten. When, on my return from the 
passport inspection, I found my seat occupied by a German 
Frau, who had removed my things to the rack, I just retired 
into the comfortable first-class compartment next door, 
where, later on, instead of threats (my ticket was second- 
class) I was offered his warm sympathy by the conductor. 
Perhaps it was the damping effect of the presence of the 
“braves Belges ” at the frontier station who had the first 
look at our passports. On seeing my photo in uniform 
they murmured “ Officier,” and all saluted. It gave me 
a thrill. 

In my railway carriage people were discussing the future 
of the mark. It was bound to go “ right out,” one man 
thought. Another, an English bagman from Manchester, 
reminded us that Germany was just a defaulting debtor, 
though he patronisingly paid a tribute to the way she was 
trying to meet her engagements. His views on the 
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economic situation must have occupied the last hour of 
the journey to Cologne, but they would not interest you. He 
had a preposterous “ Cyrano ” nose and hardly any bottom 
to his face. He spoke with an almost religious earnestness. 
I was more attracted by a comparison of notes between him 
and another commercial traveller, a soi-disant Londoner with 
a suspicious want of acquaintance with the English language, 
about the various ways in which German goods could be 
smuggled into England. On this they seemed real experts. 

Cologne was a wonderful experience. Fine shops full of 
smart things for Christmas, well-dressed people, and no 
signs of misery—on the surface. The population sedate 
and self-possessed. It seemed so strange to see no 
Prussian officers as of old, only French, British or Americans. 
I never saw two soldiers of different nationalities walking 
together. At my hotel I had a plain dinner exquisitely 
cooked. As I ate my chop I realised it was a work of art. 
I felt in the pocket in which I kept my 1,000 mark notes. 
The dinner, three courses, was, however, only 92, or under 
2s. 6d. My room, a beautiful one, was just that figure. 

I walked across the Rhine bridge in the twilight, and 
there, still proudly menacing the west, stood that gigantic 
equestrian statue of William. A couple of rosy-faced 
French conscripts were hurrying past it back to barracks. 
The monument of another ideal, the Cathedral, stood out 
against the evening sky. 

Next day I came on here. Nowhere did I experience the 
slightest coolness or the least disposition to shun the 
subject of the war. We now, at all events, knew, I re- 
marked to one friendly individual who sat opposite me at 
breakfast, that we could none of us exist without the other. 
He assented, but would, I think, have made an exception 
of the French. As to the future, he had no illusions. 
Plans might be made, but “‘der Krieg kommt immer wieder,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ We got it from Adam and Eve.” Every- 
where down the Rhine, as in the North, the fields showed 
careful cultivation. Signs of industry were all round. In 
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conversation it was easy for a foreigner to put his foot into 
it. Why was railway time an hour earlier thaa town time 
down the Rhine? I asked. “ Franzésische Zeit,” was the 
reply. Once a Dutchman in my carriage asked : “ What 
on earth is that?” pointing to one of those monstrous 
erections that you never feel safe against meeting even in 
the wildest parts of Germany. ‘ That is the Denkmal,’ 
was the answer. It sounded odd, but there was no 
perceptible shade of bitterness in the reply. From the 
other window one could see a light blue platoon on the 
road. Was it insensibility ? Just once the same German 
touched my arm and murmured: “ Der Rhein!” Wehad 
been running along it for hours. 

At Karlsruhe a couple of merchants got in. Intensely 
interested they were to hear all about England, especially 
the number of our unemployed. Our income tax impressed 
them, and the price I paid for a small flat. Like other 
Germans I have met here, they considered Lloyd George a 
wonder. Their trust in his power and will to change the 
situation seemed indeed almost boundless. ‘ In England 
you have money but no work. We in Germany have work 
but no money,” they remarked. Their workmen were 
now working well. The Bolshevism of twelve months 
back was underground again. But “ what is the use of 
going on,” they asked, “if we can’t dispose of our goods 
for anything worth having ?” They showed extraordinary 
eagerness, as everyone does, to hear anything about Russia. 
Their other sun was obviously to rise in the East. To 
balance their budget seemed now out of the question to 
them. England alone, they said, had got in in time, 
by taxing people before they had the opportunity to invest 
abroad the profits made during the war and the false 
boom after it. Now there was nothing for Germany 
to tax. 

Such is a sketch of my experiences. It seems to me a 
picture into which you could read many motifs. Each 
sees what he wants to. To me all this movement and this 
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appearance of prosperity seemed Dead Sea apples. Natur- 
ally. there are plenty of Germans who don’t think. The 
workmen, whose ability to strike ensures a fairly prompt 
adjustment of wages, however much the cost of living 
has hitherto risen or the mark dropped, live in the present. 
Their young men are, I am told, marrying with no thought 
of the future. Perhaps the people with fixed incomes 
don’t matter so much. They do not parade their misery, 
but you have only to visit such an example of the class as 
Frau Lu——, to see what they are enduring. Many of the 
officer class, she tells me, are working dustbins in the day 
and returning to polite society at night. The Germans 
who think and those who are forced to face the prospect 
ahead are appalled. Merchants, everywhere, I am told, 
are avoiding taxation by arranging for their money to be 
lodged abroad. Who blames them? Much of it is 
absorbed by the purchase of raw material from the 
foreigner. How long, they ask, will its price be within 
their reach ? Worse than anything is the demoralisation 
of every class. Nobody saves. What is the use? Most 
people regret they did not buy yesterday. A little maid, 
the servant of a friend and fresh from the mountains, 
with the most strait-laced ideas about savine, was 
advised by her mistress when she paid her a week’s wages 
to go at once and buy stockings. Merchants, like my friends 
in the train, shake their heads and see the day not far ahead 
when their industries in despair will shut up shop. For 
what is the use of toiling for mere paper ? Will the work- 
men still be quiet when this happens? The vagaries 
of the mark upset all calculations for the ordinary man, 
just as they make inferences from statistics difficult to 
draw. I see by The Times it has been as high as 212} 
and sank as low as 1,275 to the £ in the course of the 
last year. 

All this in Germany, once the home of thrift and industry. 
And so this devil’s dance, the flight from the mark, goes on. 
It was Mephistopheles, you will remember, who, according 
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to Goethe, first introduced paper money when Germany was 
short. Foreigners blithely stream across the frontier, 
buy and somehow get their goods out. The shops here 
were nearly cleared out a fortnight ago, lamtold. Tourists 
from abroad, Valuta Schweine, come and batten on the 
exchange. Speculation in marks is incessant. And the 
cost of things still rises and the mark falls. Meantime the 
bitterness against the French grows steadily more intense, 
and the conviction that those extra twenty millions of 
population that Clemenceau referred to are at the root of 
French policy, becomes an idée fixe. The hate which 
during the war was all against us is now concentrated 
on them, for people feel they want not so much repara- 
tion as to throttle the life of Germany. Their agents, 
it is said, keep feeding the French Government with 
stories of warlike feeling. What is the truth? I can’t, of 
course say, but D , who is the most truthful man I 
ever met, says that, although there undoubtedly is a party 
that lives on hopes of revenge, it is small. Young Germany 
has other ideas. War has been tried, and there is no 
thought now of reverting to it. I have met Germans 
who say that it would have been worse for Germany if she 
had won. The new generation is, I am told, turning, 
or would turn if facts permitted them, more to the 
spiritual side of life. During the war there was no inspir- 
ing feeling as on our side that they were fighting for 
a better world, but just after the armistice the hope of 
one was strong. 

In the streets you still see the old names. Here, the 
main thoroughfare, is the Kaiserstrasse—I stayed in the 
Kronprinz Hotel at Cologne—but, as someone remarked, 
tin soldiers do not figure, as of old, among the Christmas 
toys. Simplicissimus has an amusing sketch of the ersatz 
supply which has to take their place. As for the royal 
houses, I have not come across any disposition to go back 
to them. The Grand Duke was a good specimen, but 
people are really relieved, I hear, to be rid of a costly 
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anachronism. In Catholic Germany there is a marked 
spiritual revival. It may be turned to political ends, but 
D welcomes it as part of the new “Drang” towards 
higher things. The great danger is the attitude of France. 
It and the falling mark, if they continue, will induce 
despair, and the two are intimately connected in the public 
mind. The “ Die-hard” party are no doubt pinning 
their hopes on Russia, where, if it came to fighting, German 
officers and N.C.O.’s could, they think, soon hammer out 
an army, even if the French advanced from the West, just 
as in peace, all Germans naturally look forward to organising 
a thorough peaceful penetration there. One wonders if 
the Kremlin people would be averse to another upheaval. 
They might see in it their chance of establishing European 
Communism on the ruins when it was over. Whichever 
direction events might take, I personally feel that despair 
is a dangerous state for a great country like this to get to. 
At present there is more complacency than the facts warrant. 
Much of it is ignorance, but D confirms my view that 
much of it is due to the hopes that are pinned on to our own 
Government’s goodwill, and, less directly, on America. 
Washington and Ireland have deeply impressed Germans. 
I wish the English “ Die-hards” who talk of loss of 
prestige could hear some of the remarks I hear. Wash- 
ington has shown people that there really are other ways 
than force. In the train my fellow-passenger said, 
“Perhaps now that Ireland and the Pacific are settled, 
Lloyd George will turn to us.” “ Suppose Germany came 
to the next Washington Conference,” I said to D——. 
“ That,” he replied, “ is what we should aim at.” Sensible 
Germans realise, though hotheads hope for a split in the 
Entente, that honour has kept us with France, and that the 
best thing of all is to keep France and bring Germany into 
a real working policy, just as we kept Japan and gained 
America at Washington. 
Yours ever, 
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Bapen, GERMANY. 
Fanuary 13, 1922. 
My Dear N. : 

At every turn I find fresh interest. It is in many 
ways so like and in others so different to the Germany 
I left in July, 1914. I see even more clearly than in 
my first letter to you how easy it is to read anything one 
likes into the appearance of things. Any reading, too, 
might be right, yet only one little side of a many-sided 
picture which might, and I think would, leave one further 
than ever from an understanding of the real mind of this 
people. The Times says its heart is as it always was. I 
have already described to you the attitude of fellow- 
travellers in the train. I could give other instances of what 
might at first sight be taken for a strange want of sensibility, 
the attitude of one who has played a great game and lost, 
and into which no moral question enters. You will 
remember some of the conversations mentioned in my last 
letter. I have had others: one with a merchant delighted 
to hear about Mesopotamia and Syria, that Middle East to 
which he meant to extend his business if Germany had won. 
His interest was now academic, but it was none the less 
real. Russia, however, was his present objective. He 
had always in old days done business with Odessa. “ Let 
us in there,” he said to me, “ and you shall have 50 per cent.” 
The longing to get back to the outside world is incessant. 
This country is full of caged-in people who, as the Irish plays 
say, have been accustomed “ to walk the world.” Their 
desire to resume old relations is overpowering. 

Of the war everyone, or nearly everyone, for Frau L 
is an exception, willingly talks. ‘There is no shame, for was 
not Germany, people say, up against the world? She 
yielded in no even contest, but to the inevitable. Nor are 
the memories all disagreeable. I have an acquaintance in 
this pension who was a Feldwebel in the Baden infantry and 
is a fine type of warrant officer. He fought through the 
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four years of the war and was three times wounded. His 
recollections of much of the first year, especially in Cham- 
pagne, are pleasant enough, plenty of wine and friendly 
intercourse with the French inhabitants. He gives the 
British “ ‘Tommy ” quite as good a character for stubborn 
fighting as the French “ Poilu,” and is full of admiration for 
our flying men, who were, in his opinion, much better. 

This brings me again to the question of Franco-German 
relations. Baden, as you know, is a quiet little state which 
was never as Prussian as other parts of Germany. Bitterness 
against the French is, however, intense here. I said one 
day to the Feldwebel I hoped his little son would never see 
another war. “I give the next one Io or 20 years,” he 
replied. ‘ You cannot expect our people to rest quiet 
with these French on top of us.” His brother told me, 
when I remarked that I supposed that as in other countries 
people here were tired of war, that every young man would 
willingly march against the French if they continued to 
behave as they have for the last few years. ‘‘ What more do 
you want ?” The Times would say. As for the “ Drang ” 
towards Christianity mentioned in my last letter, what is 
easier than to suggest that, as true Nietscheans, this people 
is making use of it as the religion of the under dog—and for 
a purpose ? No wonder, it will be said, that the interests 
of “ Mensch ” have now replaced those of nationality. 

I have found no feeling of national guilt. It may exist. 
I can’t say—only I have not come across it, except to the 
extent that the “incredibly foolish” politicians of old 
Germany are blamed by thoughtful people. D——, the 
other day, came specially round to give me an article from 
the Berliner Tageblatt of December 31, 1921. He felt that 
it showed where the first blame lay. 

As an Englishman I find my position far pleasanter in 
Germany than I did in Erfurt thirty years ago. It may be 
that our clothes do not, as before the war, proclaim our 
nationality wherever we go. I, for instance, have been 
taken for a Swede. It is now over eight years since our 
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type was a common sight here, and a new generation has 
grown up to which it is strange. To the Germany of 
to-day the Englishman means khaki, and even that is already 
only amemory ; to young Germany, the one that is going 
to count, not even that—only a blank. I may in conse- 
quence, as I speak little, draw wrong conclusions from the 
reception I get wherever I go. Still over and over again I 
have told people what I am, and invariably I find what 
I never remember experiencing before in this country— 
respect. Yes, some of our French friends would say, 
that is because they have had a beating, and they only have 
ceased to hate you because their hate for us is so absorbing. 

That there is some truth in all this it may well be. 
The motives of all of us are mixed. But to stop there 
would be fatal and to say that force is the only thing a 
German is capable of understanding would be a colossal 
blunder. As to their war attitude, we would all of us 
prefer to see frank acceptance of national guilt. Hate 
there is, but it seems to me to be entirely hate for what has 
happened since the war and not hate because they have 
been conquered or for what took place in the war. They 
blame us frequently because they think we have given way 
to the French again and again over post-war questions ; 
but I can find no shadow of hate for us because at bottom 
they believe we mean well by the world as a whole, including 
Germany. And if there is no feeling of national guilt, 
there is certainly a bad conscience about our common 
European civilisation in which, as my friend in the train 
remarked, hitherto it has been true that “der Krieg 
kommt immer wieder.” 

The new line taken by the Anglo-Saxon world at Washing- 
ton and in Ireland has made a deep impression. Hope has 
sprung from it anew. ‘“ We ought to have treated our 
Poles and Alsacians like that before it was too late,” was 
said to me by a German lady only the other day. There 
is also on the material side a conviction that war in modern 
times cannot pay, either for those who win or for those who 
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lose. The whole world is, everybody now knows, sure 
to suffer. They read of unemployment in England and 
America, but they see it with their own eyes in neighbouring 
countries where the exchange is high, as it is in Switzerland. 
I feel sure that if once the causes of the hate for the 
French which alone could make the people as a whole 
act against the conviction that war is folly, were removed, 
the feeling itself would die, though the process of removal 
must not be too long delayed. I have heard appreciation 
expressed of the cultural debt that Germany owes to 
France. The two countries ought, as a German remarked 
to me, to be friends because they each possess qualities 
which supplement defects in the other. For the rest there 
is in a sense probably more solidarity between the nations 
which fought than between ex-belligerents and neutrals. 
Botha had a natural sympathy, as you may remember, with 
everyone who had fought in the Boer war, regardless of his 
side. Here one meets crowds of neutrals, and, though there 
is gratitude for what was done for prisoners of war, there 
is also, I believe, a certain contempt for “these wily 
Dutchmen who kept out of the war and made money out of 
it.” We Allies at all events don’t come in for that. Old 
soldiers greet an Englishman with a sort of camaraderie. 
At the Gasthaus on the Schauinsland the host was delighted 
to find I had been in the Middle East. He had been three 
years in Mespot. and most interesting it was to hear his 
views on Turks and Arabs. He was exceptionally intelligent 
and had been years in America. 

The hate of the French is based on post-war actions, but 
its real roots go deeper than any actions. The only German 
who has refused to meet me is an old Countess. She is, I 
am told by one of her friends, a Christian who acts up to, 
as well as professes, her creed. “ Yes,” this old lady 
remarked, “I could meet old English friends, but I will 
never willingly make any new English acquaintances.” 
And the reason! Not any of our sins of commission, 
but because we had never even put in a protest at the 
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use of black troops on the Rhine. At this indignity 
the feeling is everywhere extreme. But the real reason of 
the hate for the French lies below that. It has been 
repeated to me many times, but I will quote one instance. 
* We do not hate them,” said a doctor, the son of a general 
who lives at Danzig, whom I met one Sunday on the way 
to the Feldberg, “‘ because of the indemnity imposed on 
us.” (He was not concerned with the practicability of 
German payment at the moment.) ‘“ We know we have 
lost and that if we had won the war we should have made all 
of you pay. It is because we know that the French are 
determined to break up Germany.” There isthe rub. The 
French cannot, people here believe, forget the future, 
which nothing can, they feel, permanently withhold from 
their numbers, their qualities, their geographical position, 
and their determination to recover a place in the world— 
in the sun, if you like. That is their unforgivable sin. 
German patriotism is not a thing that melts even after 
such a war as this ; and the attitude, or what is believed to 
be the attitude, of France makes for greater solidarity 
than ever. After all, it was the French themselves who 
first awakened the sense of Deutschtum. ‘That insensi- 
bility exists I do not believe. At winter sport places, like 
the Feldbergerhof, you find young Germany at play, 
apparently as carelessly happy as ever it was, with the 
ski-ing expeditions and the old gossiping tea parties in the 
Speisesaal, exactly the same passion for bright colours 
in jumpers and stocking tops. But if you watch 
closely and catch a face in repose, there is a shade which is 
new and not natural to youth. At the Schauinsland, a 
far smaller place, after Abendessen there was music. One 
fellow extracted a wonderful charm out of the most 
cracked of antediluvian pianos. Instinctively one or two 
couples pushed chairs out of the way and danced a turn or 
two. Others sang, and the songs they sang were, I 
thought, significant. Not the old war songs which before 
i914 brought heels together with a click and a flush to the 
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women’s faces, but the beautiful old Volkslieder of the 
Germany which gave the world song. In the company 
there was some subtle bond stronger even than youth. I 
felt it. It was what D described to me as “ that 
impersonal and detached shadow which the misfortunes of 
their country must always possess for the present generation 
of Germans, a sorrow which does not prevent private joys 
and griefs, but is always there in the background.” I 
confess that for me this people has an attraction which was 
absent when I saw it in its pride, a silent and unaggressive 
dignity. 

I believe that the present is one of those psychological 
moments which count. The first, people tell me, was at 
the time of the armistice. To-day there is a pathetic 
tendency to look to England. I think they feel here that 
we understand them, which the French do not—perhaps 
thanks to that kinship which was so much spurned in the 
war. The feeling about Lloyd George is extraordinary. 
He may, they even think, be that man of destiny for which 
the world is longing. “Is he,” said a German guest at 
the pension to me last night, “ the great and understanding 
man that all the world believes him?” ‘ What a wonder- 
ful fellow he is!” said the shopman from whom I bought 
some skates for a small boy. They believe sometimes 
even that he sees beyond the interests of nationality to 
those of “ Mensch.” It is a dangerous attitude, for 
disappointed hopes quickly turn to hate. At present I 
am sure that the women, here in the Black Forest at all 
events, do not teach their children to hate us. I have 
paid particular attention to the women, because they 
count most, and when they hate, they cannot conceal it. 
Will they continue to hate the French? If they do—and 
that depends largely, I suppose, on the March Conference— 
I do not believe that anything can stop things working up 
for another war at some time in the future, because, 
although the people who desire war for its own sake and for 
what they hope to get from it are few, hate, if it lasts, will 
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in time give this nucleus the support which they would 
otherwise vainly look for. 

Yours ever, 


BapEN, GERMANY. 
Fanuary 14, 1922. 
My Dear N , 

In my last letter I suggested that one could under- 
stand French fears of a war of revenge, or used words to 
that effect, and I expressed my belief that unless the 
hate caused by the German conviction that France means 
to break up Germany is removed, nothing can prevent 
things working up for another war some day or other. 
I did not mean by this that I considered the French 
attitude reasonable. On the contrary, the French, or a 
strong French party, seem to have consistently behaved as 
if force or the fear of it were the only way of meeting the 
danger, whereas—one sees it even in this little corner of 
Germany—it is only adding fuel to the flames. And yet 
I believe that if the French attitude were different—and 
they alone have the power of clearing the air of this cloud— 
the reactionaries in Germany would preach to deaf ears, 
for the old feeling in favour of war as an ordinary instru- 
ment of policy is gone, except, I suppose, for the Junkers. 
Even D is convinced that the French militarists mean 
to throttle his country. I have, indeed, met no one of a 
different way of thinking. It extends, I am told, to the 
most convinced of pacifists. 

The idea of France wanting guarantees for the immediate 
future would be scoffed at. She will be all-powerful for 
years to come. What she, or the party in control, seem 
to the Germans to be out for is to make sure that the day 
will never come, though otherwise it would as surely as the 
sun will rise to-morrow, when Germany’s intrinsic advant- 
ages will once more bring her to the fore. People here 
see the cloven hoof in every move ; and in the other parts 
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of Germany feeling is said to be stronger than here. As to 
that Catholic revival of which I spoke to you: France, 
which, as people remember, is now represented at the 
Vatican, is believed to be doing all she can to use it with the 
idea of setting up a separate German-Catholic State, to 
include Austria and Bavaria, as against the Protestant 
North. The Vatican would not, it is thought, be averse 
to the solidarity of German Catholicism being established, 
especially if it took the form of a kingdom. People in 
France are afraid of Austria joining Germany. And yet 
if they wanted to weaken the latter, they ought, one would 
think, to insist on it, for there would then be two capitals 
to compete for German loyalty—Vienna, with its prestige 
and its wealth of traditions for the Catholic South ; and 
Berlin for the Protestant North. Thus union would spell 
division. Every attempt Germany makes to get into 
Russia is believed to be thwarted by France, afraid that this 
may be the beginning of the recuperation she dreads. 
The French are, people say, spending such funds as they 
get for reparations on armaments instead, and have checked 
the working of the Loucheur-Rathenau scheme. French 
intrigue is believed to pervade all Europe, and to be all 
of it directed to the end Germans dread so much. When, 
for instance, I put the idea of a neutral belt between France 
and Germany the reply immediately was: “ Yes, but no 
loophole must be left for the direct and indirect gallicising 
influence which has always been a primary weapon of 
French policy. The neutralised belt must remain German, 
though neutralised for military purposes.” 

France’s present attitude is, Germans say, nothing new. 
She is simply continuing her traditional policy. According 
to them aggressive militarism has always been its dis- 
tinguishing mark in history. There was a long break after 
1870—weakness compelled it—but now, they say, “ Here 
it is back in full force again.” 

How far the attitude in Germany I have attempted to 
describe is justified you can judge as wellasI. Its existence 
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is, to my mind, the most dangerous factor in the present 
situation, the reverse side of the French fear of Germany. 
It is just as important to remove its causes as the French 
dread. No permanent peace can be built up on the 
foundation of a national nightmare. 


Yours ever, 





THE NEAR EAST 


HE Treaty of Sévres detached wide outlying provinces 
from the Ottoman Empire, and reduced the great 
and historic Sultanate of the House of Othman to a Turkish 
state comprising Anatolia and a fragment in Europe. The 
Treaty further demilitarised important areas, and placed 
the sovereign position of Constantinople and the Straits 
under Allied control. It established stringent Allied 
supervision over various Turkish internal affairs. And it 
created a Greater Greece at the expense of the Ottoman 
Empire, not only for the advantage of Greece as an ally of 
the victorious Powers, not only for the welfare of Christian 
populations in the territories assigned to Greece, but quite 
as much on high considerations of Allied policy envisaging 
more than Turkey and Greece. At the time the Treaty 
of Sévres was signed it represented, in fact, the considered 
and final decisions of the Supreme Council upon the 
intricate and closely related group of Turkish and Turko- 
Balkan problems with which the Council was confronted. 
That was the position a year and a half ago; but how 
changed the outlook now! Greece, it is true, occupies 
more of Turkish territory than was assigned her under the 
Treaty ; but she does so precariously, and by a military 
effort she cannot long sustain. No measures which the 
great Allies have been able to take, no measures taken by 
Greece herself in assertion of her treaty gains, have sufficed 
to compel acceptance of the treaty by the Nationalist Turks 
in arms in their Anatolian fastness. The Treaty of Sévres 
has remained unratified and inoperative from the day it 
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was signed. And now the Nationalists have secured 
support, not only from enemies of the Allies, but from 
among the Allies themselves who framed the Treaty. 

The war in Asia Minor disturbs the whole Moslem 
world ; more than any other great Power, Gréat Britain 
is penalised by this unrest ; peace in the Near East has, 
indeed, become a matter of urgent necessity for all. But 
peace on the basis of the Treaty of Sévres has now become 
an impossibility, the finality of Allied decisions a year and 
a half ago notwithstanding. It has become clear that the 
only way to peace is by a sufficient revision of the terms of 
the Treaty. It is clear, also, as a hard and uncompromising 
fact, that the only revision which will secure peace must 
be at the expense of Greece ; and that the chief question 
is the extent of territorial change which will achieve that 
end. It is certain that the Nationalists will demand the 
complete evacuation of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace 
by Greek troops. It is certain they will not agree to less 
in Asia Minor (and almost certain that as to Thrace they 
will stand firmly for the surrender of the larger part of the 
province, including Adrianople). Nor will they accept 
an independent or even an autonomous Armenia, whether 
in the eastern districts of Asia Minor or in Cilicia. Nor 
anything but the most shadowy safeguards for the Christian 
minorities. In the circumstances which have arisen it 
appears that, except in Thrace, small chance remains of 
resisting Nationalist demands, or of meeting Nationalist 
refusals with more than acquiescence. The question 
depends in the main on the uncertain staying power of 
the Greeks. 

This seemingly paradoxical situation, so opposed to every 
intention of the Allies in 1920, has been reached by gradual 
development. Outwardly it appears a confused series of 
events making up an almost inexplicable chapter of history. 
When disentangled and placed in proper order in their 
proper setting, these events are seen to be logical and 
almost inevitable, the outcome of causes easily recognised. 
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The Situation after the Armistice 
It is the purpose of this paper to trace the course of events 
since the Armistice of Mudros. And, further, to examine 
in some detail the underlying causes which have produced 
a situation so stultifying for the Western Alliance, and 
containing such dark probabilities for Greece and the 
Christian populations of the regions affected. 


I. Tue Srruation AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


HEN the Armistice of Mudros, signed on October 
30, 1918, ended active hostilities with the Allied 
Powers the Ottoman Empire apparently lay in the final 
stage of defeat and exhaustion. With German support, 
and driving, she had made an effort in the war incom- 
parably greater than she would have been able to make 
alone. By every sign she now was spent and helpless 
in proportion. Her financial resources, never great, 
had long run dry. Her armies were beaten beyond 
recovery and the greater part of them captured or 
destroyed. Her losses by death in the war—irrespec- 
tive of the massacre and deportation of a large part of 
her Christian population—were over 500,000. The 
Arab rising, under the Sherif of Mecca and his sons, 
had expelled her from Arabia, with the consequent loss of 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina to Turkish sovereignty. 
The rising, ostensibly directed against the “ infidel and 
blasphemous ” Young Turk Government at Constantinople, 
and backed by the great religious authority and position of 
the Sherif of Mecca, Ruler and Custodian of the Holy 
Places, had dealt a serious blow at the prestige of the 
Turkish Sultan-Caliph in the world of Islam. And British 
armies were in occupation of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
which wide provinces, too, the Allies had pledged them- 
selves to remove from Turkish rule. 
The Armistice opened the Straits and the Black Sea to the 
Allies, whose fleet reached Constantinople on November 12. 
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Military occupation of the Dardanelles and the capital by 
Allied troops took place at once, followed by the disarming 
of defences on the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The 
Armistice required the surrender of whatever Turkish 
troops remained in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the com- 
plete evacuation by Turkey of Trans-Caucasia as well as the 
part of North-western Persia which she had occupied since 
the early months of the war. The Armistice also gave the 
Allies the right, in their discretion, to occupy any important 
position in Turkey, and, in certain definite contingencies, 
to occupy the so-called Armenian vilayets. It further 
required the surrender of arms and the reduction of the 
Turkish army to 50,000 men. Allied troops were sent 
to various important towns on the Anatolian railways, 
and British control officers placed in the larger towns 
which had no railway communication. Various points in 
Eastern and Western Thrace were also occupied. 

With the arrival of the Allies at Constantinople began 
those national dissensions which more than anything 
else have caused the failure of the Treaty of Sévres. The 
Turkish surrender at Mudros had been to the British 
naval commander, Vice-Admiral Sir $. A. G. Calthorpe. 
The Armistice itself was negotiated and signed by him 
on behalf of the Allies. British warships formed the 
greater part of the Allied fleet, British troops from Salonika 
the chief element in the Allied garrison in Constantinople, 
on the Straits, and in Western Asia Minor. This being 
so, General Sir G. Milne, commanding the British army in 
South-Eastern Europe, was directed to make Constantinople 
his headquarters. But the supreme command of the 
Allied armies in the Balkans had been placed in the hands 
of the French General Franchet d’Esperey at a time 
when there seemed small prospect of Constantinople 
coming within his reach. His operations had lain in 
Macedonia, Albania, Serbia, Bulgaria and Western Thrace. 
British sea power had, in fact, secured the occupation 
of Constantinople and the Straits while General Franchet 
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d’Esperey was fully occupied in his own particular sphere. 
However, the General, whose titular position was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in the Orient, 
considered that Turkey-in-Europe and Asia Minor alike 
came under his authority. He removed his headquarters 
to Constantinople in February, and the French con- 
tingent in the garrison was increased until it exceeded 
the British in strength. There is no need to refer at 
length to the friction that ensued between him and General 
Milne. Suffice to say that a working agreement was 
reached between their two Governments by which the 
British Commander-in-Chief became practically indepen- 
dent in Constantinople, on the Straits, and in Asia Minor. 

French rivalry in Constantinople was intensified by the 
fact that the brilliant conquest of Syria was at the hands 
of a British general and British troops. The French 
supposed that it had involved them in a serious loss of 
prestige in the East. That, in addition, the great position 
of Constantinople should pass even temporarily under 
British naval and military supremacy was felt to be almost 
intolerable ; to mean, in short, the destruction of those 
French political prospects in the East which arose after the 
defeat of Germany. 

With the war lost, Constantinople occupied, and the 
Ottoman Empire, as such, plainly doomed to extinction, a 
storm of Turkish execration broke out against the Govern- 
ment under which such things had come to pass. In 
power the Government had represented nothing but 
their own interests and ambitions, and the sinister secret 
Society known as the Committee of Union and Progress. 
The Armistice had marked their collapse, and the dis- 
appearance of Enver Pasha, Talaat Pasha and other leaders. 
The Committee itself survived, but lay low for a time. 

It was obviously good policy from the Turkish point of 
view to establish a Government of pro-British or pro- 
Entente tendencies. Such a government, in fact, with the 
aged Statesman Tewfik Pasha as Grand Vizier, assumed 
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office soon after the Allied occupation of Constantinople 
took place. But matters had gone too far for the old 
friendly relations between the Allies and the Ottoman 
Empire to count for much, even though urged by Turkish 
statesmen whose sympathy with the Entente powers had 
been unbroken and sincere. This and succeeding Govern- 
ments were treated with every consideration and courtesy. 
They were accorded all possible support. But the chief 
Allied interest in them was that they should hold the 
country together and be able, when the time came, to sign 
and execute a treaty of peace. The march of events, 
however, speedily left them nothing but the form and husk 
of power, and it will be unnecessary to make here more than 
an occasional reference to their measures or actions. 

The change from war to peace produced chaos in Anatolia 
for a time. Disbanded or deserting soldiery, literally in 
hundreds of thousands, were on their way home, travelling 
afoot. They took to brigandage and robbery as the readiest 
means of finding a living, and as long as opportunity offered 
many had no desire to do else. Insecurity to life and 
property reached a stage unknown before in a land familiar 
enough with violence. In this way the more sober elements 
of the population became ready to tolerate or even welcome 
any government which changed these conditions. 

In the nature of things, the Peace Conference which 
assembled at Paris in January, 1919, could not at once pro- 
ceed with the settlement of Near Eastern questions. There 
were matters of much greater importance to be disposed of 
first. ‘Turkish questions had to wait, to the disadvantage 
of Turkey at the time, to the subsequent greater dis- 
advantage of the Allies. But the general outline of the 
terms of peace with Turkey were considered and settled 
in broad principle by the beginning of May, though various 
large questions still remained in doubt. There were 
non-Turkish problems, however, too closely related with 
problems essentially Turkish for either to be kept in 
watertight compartments, and settlement of the one in 
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advance fixed the ultimate form of settlement of the 
others. In this way the Turkish peace treaty could not 
be written on a clean sheet. 

We must glance now at the part Greece took in the 
war, and her relationship with her neighbours. 


II. Tue Extension or Greece 


HE Greek King and a majority of the Greek people, 

as is well enough known, desired at first to keep 
out of the war. In a struggle of giants the wiser part 
of the little man is, if possible, to look on. So doing 
he will escape injury; so doing he may remain friendly 
with both sides: he may even, if adroit, benefit himself 
materially. The Greeks need not be blamed for this 
attitude ; it was, at the time, perfectly reasonable. That 
the King and his General Staff may have had their own 
views as to when and on which side Greece should eventually 
join in the war is another matter. 

But the insight and vision of the Greek Prime Minister, 
M. Venizelos, enabled him to see that the Entente Powers 
were likely to prevail against the Central Powers. And that 
if Greece joined the Entente she would have an opportunity 
for realising a Magna Greca beyond the hopes of the most 
sanguine. Such a suggestion had, in fact, been made to 
M. Venizelos during January, 1915, by the British Minister 
at Athens, acting on the instructions of Sir Edward Grey, 
at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It is 
unnecessary to detail here all the steps M. Venizelos took 
to seize this golden opportunity. Suffice to say that the 
policy he advocated was vehemently opposed by the King 
and by the King’s party. On September 29, 1916, 
therefore, seeing nothing else for it, he, with Admiral 
Condouriotis, declared the formation of a Provisional 
Government in Crete in opposition to the Govern- 
ment at Athens. This Provisional Government he subse- 
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quently transferred to Salonika, where he caused it to 
declare war against Germany and Bulgaria on November 23 
of the same year. The treacherous attack on Allied troops 
by Royalist Greek forces at Athens and the Pireus on 
December 1 was followed by the abdication of King 
Constantine on the demand of the Allies. M. Venizelos 
was appointed Premier on June 26, and returned to Athens 
the day following. United Greece then came in on the 
side of the Allies and immediately declared war on Austro- 
Hungary and Turkey. 

But Magna Greca had to be won at the Peace Con- 
ference. M. Venizelos claimed much for Greece—Eastern 
and Western Thrace, the Turkish islands, a great part 
of Western Asia Minor, even Constantinople itself. For 
long the issue was in doubt. Neither ethnical nor 
historical grounds existed for granting Greece the whole 
of these great areas of Ottoman territory. Still less 
could all the claims be supported on the score of expe- 
diency. Other claimants too were in the field. Italy 
demanded the Smyrna region under the terms of the 
Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne, and the Dodocanese 
islands on the score of being in occupation. But the 
Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne had become inoperative, 
and the Italian claim to Smyrna based upon it was in 
consequence weak. However, there was no knowing 
what might happen, for opposition to Greek demands was 
strong, and the Italian demand insistent. It is familiar 
history that at this stage the Supreme Council took a 
sudden decision in the absence of the Italian members 
of the Council, and sent Greek troops to Smyrna. The 
story is that they were sent there at shortest notice 
in order to forestall an imminent Italian landing. That 
is as it may be. Greek troops were sent to Smyrna by 
Allied authority, with a mandate to occupy the whole 
sanjak, and, as there was an undoubted Greek majority in 
Smyrna then, there never was any question of their being 
withdrawn. 
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Before looking at the effect of this step upon the Turkish 
peace settlement, a few words should be spared to a Balkan 
matter, a matter bearing much upon the policy of the 
Allies in creating a Greater Greece. 

The German-Turko Alliance which so greatly prolonged 
the war, and by cutting off Allied access to the Black Sea 
had such disastrous consequences for Russia and Roumania, 
was only made possible by the German-Bulgarian Alliance. 
By her position across all land routes between Central 
Europe and Constantinople Bulgaria exercised an influence 
upon the course of the war altogether disproportionate to 
her importance and military strength. She entered the 
war deliberately, urged by hope of military revenge upon 
her neighbours and the prospect of great territorial aggran- 
disement at their expense. The intense nationalism of 
the Bulgarian people, their ambition, their steadfastness 
in pursuit of national aims, their patience and industry, 
their sober intelligence, their aptitude in military organisa- 
tion, their stoutness in arms, their high birth rate, all 
mark them out as a race with a future either of much 
good, or of much evil. Bulgaria had proved a most 
dangerous enemy to her neighbours as well as to the 
Entente. It was necessary to impose some curb upon 
her, to reduce her relative power in the Balkans without 
penalising her vindictively. In view of what had 
happened, of what might happen again, it was out of 
the question that an enemy so virile and dangerous should 
be left with easy opportunities for future territorial 
expansion, in areas to which she had no predominating 
ethnical claims. As the result of the war it was clear 
that both Roumania and Serbia would be greatly increased 
in area and population. They, then, could look after 
themselves. For Greece, the question of expansion was 
not so simple. Territory in Asia Minor and in Eastern 
Thrace were the only main possibilities. It was deemed 
essential to end Turkish rule in Europe, and to secure 
the Dardanelles against the possibility of again being 
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closed in war. Some warden, therefore, had to be found 
for Turkish or Eastern Thrace, and ethnical and political 
considerations indicated Greece. But Greece could not 
hope to maintain herself in Eastern Thrace if it were 
separated from Greece itself by Bulgarian Thrace. A 
Greater Greece being regarded as a necessity on various 
grounds it could only be obtained by giving her Eastern and 
Western Thrace, the latter at the expense of Bulgaria, and 
by adding territoryin Asia. By this apportionment Greece, 
like Roumania and Serbia, would more than double her 
pre-war population, a rough balance between these countries 
would thus be maintained ; and Bulgaria, from being the 
most powerful Balkan State, would, though only slightly 
diminished in population, become by much the weakest. 
To these considerations, as much as anything else, M. 
Venizelos owed his success in obtaining territory for Greece 
at the hands of the Supreme Council. 

We come now to the Greek occupation of Smyrna, which 
began on May 15, 1919. It was attended by events which, 
to the Moslem population of Asia Minor, gave it the most 
sinister and precise meaning. Greek troops got out of 
hand and murdered Moslem civilians. Active oppression 
of Moslems by wholesale arrests began on the day of the 
landing, and to oppression were added insults, to insults 
assurances of Greek domination in Asia Minor, now at last 
begun, and promises of Greek vengeance soon to follow. 
Exaggerated out of all proportion, clothed with fantastic 
details, the news spread that the Allies had turned loose a 
Greek army on the Moslems of Smyrna and that this was 
the beginning of Greek rule to be imposed, with Allied 
assistance, upon Anatolia. The rapid progress of Greek 
troops into distant inland districts confirmed the popular 
belief. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the feelings of the 
Anatolian Turk towards the Greek, even in time of peace. 
It is a blend of many things, in which, perhaps, the chief 
ingredient is a sense of superiority not mental, not altogether 
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of position as belonging to the ruling race, but as something 
innate and personal, going to the roots of Turkish character 
and consciousness. A British occupation of Smyrna, or, 
indeed, of Anatolia, would have outraged no such feelings ; 
in fact, a British or American mandate over the country 
would have been hailed with satisfaction. But for the 
Greek to be placed in such a position, not by Greek efforts, 
but by the might of others, was beyond the limits of 
Turkish endurance. Put in a few words, the Greek 
occupation of Smyrna destroyed whatever prospect existed 
of a peaceful settlement of Turkish problems. 


III. Tue Nationauisr Movement 1n TurKEY 


ROM May 165, 1919, events moved rapidly towards 

armed resistance. On June 19, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
nominally on his way from Constantinople to visit his 
Inspectorate in Eastern Asia Minor, addressed a meeting at 
the little town of Khavsa, 60 miles inland from Samsun, and 
there revealed the plans proposed for saving the country 
from Greek and Allied domination. It was the beginning 
of the Nationalist movement. The movement spread 
rapidly from Erzerum in the East to Brusa in the 
West. Congresses were held at Erzerum, at Sivas, at 
which Nationalist demands were formulated. The loss 
of Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia was recognised as final ; 
the remaining Turkish territory, however, was held to be 
inviolably Turkish, and subject to no partition “ within 
Armistice limits.” The local administration of Anatolia was 
captured, and, working through these officials, the taxes 
were intercepted by the Nationalists and the enrolment of 
troops begun. Ina short time the military administration 
created by Mustapha Kemal Pasha restored order in 
Nationalist territory. Corrupt officials were summarily 
hanged and brigands shot, and Anatolia had a more rigorous 
and effective government than it had known within tradition. 
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Taxes were severe, but the country has a great reserve of 
productive capacity, and food at least was always sufficient. 

Meanwhile the Government at Constantinople had 
taken what steps it could to suppress the Nationalist 
movement by negotiation; but these efforts were futile. 
Nine-tenths of the Moslem population were Nationalist in 
sympathy, and even the Government itself contained active, 
if secret, Nationalists. 

In February, 1920, the Nationalist bands were able to 
operate with success against the French, who were in 
occupation of Cilicia, and massacred many thousand 
Armenians in the same district in consequence. Without 
undertaking large military operations, the Nationalists 
maintained a steady hostile pressure against the French in 
this province, which told in the end. 

By this time Turkish influence had been brought to bear 
on the Moslem population of India, and the “ Indian 
Caliphate Delegation ” was dispatched to England to urge 
fantastic peace terms for Turkey. Perhaps as a result of 
Indian agitation, the Peace Conference announced on 
February 16 that Constantinople should remain in Turkish 
hands, subject to Turkish good behaviour. It was the first 
concession to Islamic influence on behalf of Turkey. 
Meanwhile the Nationalist movement went from strength 
to strength. It had already decreed its “‘ National Pact,” 
a formal declaration setting forth its broad aims, and 
defining what it regarded as inalienable Turkish territory, 
a definition coinciding generally with the ‘“ Armistice 
limits ” previously claimed. General elections were held 
in Anatolia during March; and in April a Parliament, 
elected as the “ Grand National Assembly,” met in Angora 
as the Nationalist capital, and, with Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha as President, established all the elements of a regular 
organised Government. It sought and obtained an alliance 
with the Moslem Republic of Azerbaijan in Trans- 
Caucasia, and, of much greater importance, made an 
agreement with the Bolshevik Government of Russia. 
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Nationalist Turkey and Bolshevik Russia had the same 
enemies ; both were opposed to the Western Powers, both 
to Great Britain in particular ; with aims in common each 
was able to help the other. This working arrangement 
with Russia was a great success for the Nationalists and was 
to assist them exceedingly in the future. 

Nationalist military aggression in the West prompted 
the Allies in May to entrust Greece with the task of 
crushing the Nationalist forces in Western Asia Minor and 
Thrace. Short and brilliantly conducted operations over- 
threw and dispersed the Nationalist troops in both areas, 
and left Greece in occupation of a wider territory in Asia 
than had been proposed for her. One result of this 
campaign was that the Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople signed the Treaty of Sévres on August Io. 
But military defeat did not break Nationalist opposition, 
and the Greek army had to remain mobilised and hold its 
gains in Asia by force of arms. 

In October, 1920, the young King Alexander of Greece 
died by misadventure. In November the unexpected 
overthrow of M. Venizelos and his party at the General 
Elections took place. In December King Constantine was 
again on the throne by an overwhelming majority in a 
plebiscite of the people. 

The rejection of M. Venizelos and the restoration of 
King Constantine, a proved enemy of the Entente, changed 
the attitude of the Allies towards Greece. They closed 
the credits opened in her favour by them, and, before the 
plebiscite, made it known that if the King were returned 
to the throne they would reserve complete liberty in dealing 
with the situation. In February, 1921, the Allies, anxious 
to secure peace in the East, invited Greek and Turkish 
representatives, including Nationalists, to meet in London. 
But the Conference produced no settlement, for the Turks 
required a sweeping revision of the Treaty of Sévres, while 
the Greeks were confident of holding what they had 
obtained. 
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IV. Tue Greex OFFrensive 


REECE now decided to crush the Nationalists 

once for all, and at the end of March moved large 
forces towards the Nationalist front. But in a battle before 
Eskishehr she suffered a heavy repulse, and her troops re- 
treated to the positions from which they had set out. 
Again the Allies offered their mediation, but again Greece 
rejected it, after deciding on another campaign against the 
Nationalists. ‘This was opened in July in great strength. 
After a month of severe fighting, in which the Greek 
armies fought with great skill and resolution, the Greek 
line got within 50 miles of Angora, the Nationalist capital. 
Here, during the end of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber, was fought the deciding battle of the campaign, in 
which the Greeks failed to secure victory and were forced 
to retreat. 

Nor were these the only Nationalist successes in arms. 
In November and December, 1920, a Nationalist Army, in 
co-operation with Bolshevik forces, overran the Trans- 
Caucasian Republics of Erivan and Georgia ; and the sanjaks 
of Kars and Ardahan, evacuated under the Armistice of 
Mudros, were, in consequence, again annexed to Turkey. 
On March 16, 1921, the Nationalist Government and the 
Republics of Erivan, Georgia and Azerbaijan concluded the 
Treaty of Kars, which recognised these territorial changes 
and bound each signatory State in a defensive alliance. 

So far we have dealt chiefly with the resistance of Turkish 
Nationalists, supported by Bolshevik Russia, to the exe- 
cution of those provisions of the Treaty of Sévres which 
affect the Turkish State as defined by the Nationalists 
themselves. 

This resistance, effective enough to destroy the prospect 
of the Treaty being executed in its entirety, had not placed 
the Nationalists in a position of such advantage as would 
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make a radical revision of the Treaty likely. At the time of 
the London Conference of February, 1921, the prospects of 
Greece in the circumstances then existing were by no means 
gloomy. Some modification of the Smyrna zone and of the 
administration to be applied to it would have been required, 
but the Nationalists were in no position to stand out for 
a sweeping revision of the Treaty against the united will 
of the Allies. They would, in all likelihood, have accepted 
the imposition of adequate safeguards for Christian 
minorities in Asia Minor. The recovery of Adrianople 
and Eastern Thrace was not a matter upon which they 
would have insisted to the point of continuing the war. 
An extension westwards of the Turkish frontier in Europe 
for another twenty-five miles would almost certainly have 
been accepted by them a year ago. 


V. Tue Treaty or ANGORA 


E come now to an event which has increased 

Nationalist confidence to a positive belief that they 
will obtain a revision of the Treaty of Sévres to the full 
extent they desire. 

Nationalist prospects and ambitions underwent two great 
enlargements in the autumn of I921. First, in consequence 
of the failure of the Greek offensive on the Sakaria ; and, 
secondly, in consequence of the Treaty of Angora. The 
conclusion of this Treaty with France on October 20 of last 
year was, indeed, a triumph for the Nationalists of the 
highest importance. By her single-handed action in the 
matter of this unhappy treaty, France, to all intents ahd 
purposes, assured a revision of the Treaty of Sévres to an 
extent exceeding Nationalist hopes. The actual provisions 
of the Treaty of Angora are serious enough in this direction, 
but of even greater moment are its implications. How 
grave these are is not generally understood. 

It is worth while, therefore, to look more closely at this 
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treaty if a clear comprehension of the present situation as 
between Turkey and Greece is to be obtained. 

We need not be too curious regarding the circumstances 
in which the Treaty came about. Secrecy regarding the 
negotiations, or at least a strange reticence on the subject 
towards the British Government,was adopted by the Govern- 
ment of France ; uncertainty as to its full scope surrounds 
it as a ratified instrument. But little doubt can exist that 
the complete terms of the agreement have not been dis- 
closed, or as to the fulness and gravity of its implications. 

France, opposed by Nationalist Turkey, found herself 
in a position of difficulty in Cilicia, which further affected 
her administration of Syria. In Cilicia alone she had to 
keep upwards of 80,000 troops at an annual cost of some 
£12,900,000. In two years there were over 5,000 French 
graves in Cilicia. It was a drain of treasure and blood 
which the French people would no longer bear, and the 
French Chamber became insistent that it should cease. 
By sacrificing Cilicia and some 10,000 square miles of 
mandated territory in Syria and Asia Minor to the 
Nationalists, by giving them actual possession of nearly 
400 miles of the Baghdad Railway, and by abandoning the 
protection of Christians in Cilicia and the ceded area, France 
obtained by this treaty immediate relief in Cilicia and 
Syria. But in addition she seems to have given under- 
takings to support Nationalist demands for the extinction 
of Greek sovereignity in Asia Minor, and to some extent 
in Eastern Thrace. 

Granting that revision of the Treaty has become 
necessary in the interests of all, it would have been com- 
paratively easy for the Allies, if united in purpose, to limit 
the changes to what they deemed expedient. They could 
have secured the protection for the Christian minorities 
which they are pledged to secure ; they could have prevented 
an undue extension of Turkish sovereignty in Thrace. 
Thus negotiations would have been backed by the know- 
ledge that the use of Allied force to compel acceptance of 
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these terms was in reserve. But the conclusions of the 
Agreement between France and the Nationalists involves 
that the use of Allied force will not be behind the negotia- 
tions. Nationalists know well enough that unless the 
Allies act together compulsion cannot be applied in Asia 
Minor ; they know that the Agreement of Angora means 
that the Allies cannot apply force ; they will therefore be 
able to stand out for the widest revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres. 

Nationalist Turkey is, for all practical purposes, already 
the Turkish State, and sooner or later will be in Govern- 
mental control in Constantinople. France, by securing 
Nationalist friendship, thus fortifies her influence on the 
Straits and in the capital in opposition to British influence 
which at present is dominant there. France has, also, a 
strong internal reason for gaining and retaining Nationalist 
and Islamic support. Northern Africa—Tunis, Algeria, 
Morocco—she regards, not as territorial possessions but 
as an integral part of France, as a southward extension 
of France itself. To the Moslem population of these 
regions she looks to make good the numerical inadequacy 
of her population in Europe. In the new French army 
now being created one-third of its total strength in war 
and peace is to be drawn from the Moslems of North 
Africa ; and of the strength in garrison in European France 
again one-third is to be formed of these Moslem troops. 
France cannot afford in these circumstances, it is said, to 
estrange the Moslem one-third of her population which 
provides a corresponding proportion of her armed strength. 

Still further, France has ever regarded with disfavour 
the creation of the Greater Greece formed by the addition 
of territory in Asia Minor and in Eastern Thrace. By the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Angora she has in fact been able 
to deal a fatal blow at Greater Greece. ‘There are, however, 
certain possibilities not altogether favourable to the 
realisation of Nationalist ambitions in Thrace. Military 
operations against Greece in Thrace by the Nationalists 
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would not be easy ; it would a different matter from the 
defence of their Anatolian highlands; it would require 
long preparation and large accumulations of munitions and 
stores. It is doubtful if the Nationalists could turn the 
Greeks out of Thrace by force of arms, except in the course 
of years. And, further, a Turko-Greek struggle in Thrace 
might well involve the intervention of other Balkan States, 
to the great advantage of Greece. An Allied or European 
agreement with Russia, too, would speedily change the 
outlook of the Turkish State and provide it with some of 
the preoccupations which existed before the war. 

But whatever the situation may be in the future, the 
fact remains that at the present time, by supporting the 
Nationalists as she has done, and gaining their goodwill, 
France has secured for herself a position in Turkey com- 


parable only with that held by Germany in 1914. 


VI. Conciusion 


UCH is the problem which still keeps the Near East 

ablaze in this the fourth year after the Armistice. The 
foregoing sketch will give the reader an idea of the com- 
plications and the uncertain factors which to-day make the 
prospect of a settlement seem further away than ever. 
Notwithstanding changing circumstance, however, there 
are certain root principles which still hold good. It is 
true that our aims are necessarily limited by our capacity 
and facts cannot be ignored, but for all that no mere oppor- 
tunist policy will permanently restore peace. It is not 
to-day and it never was merely a matter, to use the words 
of a famous British statesman, of putting our money on 
the right horse. In the first place, there is the general 
question of the Christian minorities in Asia-Minor. Honour, 
to say nothing of humanity, requires that they should be 
safeguarded in any settlement that may be arrived at. 
In particular there is the case of Smyrna. A course of 
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action, for which we share the responsibility, has here 
altered the old position, and it is impossible at this stage to 
put back the clock to the days before the Greek troops went 
there in 1919. A fair and square deal should be obtained 
for the Greek inhabitants, under which some effective 
form of autonomy would be secured them. 

Secondly, there is Europe. An attempt at this time of 
day to re-open boundary questions would be tantamount 
to sending the fiery cross round the Balkans. After all, too, 
the Greeks were our allies in the Great War. But, apart 
from this, it long ago became an accepted rule of European 
policy that ground lost by the Turk on this continent was 
lost to him for ever. In matters such as these we should 
be slow, indeed, to depart from the wisdom of our fathers. 





THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN EAST 
AFRICA 


This article and another dealing with the Indian Problem 
in South Africa, which appears on a later page of this number, 
are of peculiar interest in view of the resolution which was 
adopted, South Africa dissenting, at the meeting of the Imperial 
Conference held in London last summer.* There is at this 
moment a deputation from the East African British settlers 
in London. The article that follows is contributed by a writer 
who 1s personally acquainted with prevailing conditions, both 
in Kenya Colony and in India. The arguments and the 
statements contained in it are the writer’s, and Tur Rounp 
Tasie is not responsible for them.—EpirTor. 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE difficulties caused by difference in race and 
religion, far from subsiding as humanity progresses, 
seem only to become accentuated by time. When the 
universal terror inspired by the megalomaniac schemes of 
the German Emperor and his war party bound nation to 
nation, religion to religion, and class to class, it was firmly 


* The Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, that each community of the British Commonwealth 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population 
by means of restriction on immigration from any of the other communities, 
recognises that there is an incongruity between the position of India as an 
equal member of the British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. 
The Conference accordingly is of the opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised. 
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believed that men would return from the trenches broader 
in mind and with kindlier feelings towards each other. It 
was hoped that those who had seen the heights of nobility 
and self-sacrifice, to which men of all types had risen in the 
face of a common danger, would renounce their inherited 
antipathies, and would strive together to make the world a 
better place to live in. 

On the cessation of hostilities it seemed as though this 
ideal was in process of fulfilment. The relief after more 
than four years’ warfare, with all its horrors and misery, 
produced an optimism which was reflected in idealistic 
schemes for the realisation of self-determination and 
national liberty, combined with wild extravagance on the 
part of both Governments and individuals. There were 
not a few who pointed out the folly of trusting to a con- 
tinuance of this happy state of affairs, and warned us that 
a bad time must come and that shortly. We refused to 
listen to reason. Nations large and small were promised 
complete liberty to manage their own affairs without let 
or hindrance, quite irrespective of the question whether 
they were capable of doing it, or of whether they could be 
trusted to live up to the noble sentiments uttered by those 
who spoke for the Great Powers. Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey were, for their crimes, to be humbled to the dust, 
regardless of the fact that, however natural the feelings of 
those who cried out for punishment might be, any attempt 
to enforce the crushing terms imposed was bound to lead 
to further resentment and to increase the difficulty of 
restoring sound financial conditions. 

President Wilson’s “fourteen points” were doubtless 
nobly conceived: as well as Lloyd George’s references to 
the rights of small nations struggling to be free. Yet what 
has come of it all except the imposition of fresh responsi- 
bilities, for which staggering taxation has to be borne, and 
the raising of extravagant hopes in the minds of various 


nationalities, which are now found difficult, if not impossible, 
to fulfil. 
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In this great upheaval no country has been so stirred by 
the recent changes as India. It is immaterial whether we 
consider her fit or not for self-government: whether she 
is a nation, or merely a congeries of inharmonious elements. 
The fact remains that she has been stirred, as she never 
was before, by a self-consciousness which is bringing forth 
manifestations hitherto undreamed of, and which must 
fill every thoughtful mind with grim forebodings. 

The problem with which this article is concerned is not, 
however, the effect of the treaty of Sévres on the Indian 
Mahomedan with his fears for the Khilafat, or the demands 
of the extremist party as put forward by Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, but the claim of the Indian to absolute 
equality, social, political, and economic, in the British 
Colonies. 

It must be recognised that, in itself, this demand is 
neither unnatural nor unreasonable, nor is it confined, or 
likely to be confined, to India alone. So long as the East 
and West with their different modes of life and ideals were 
kept apart by time and distance, they could meet as friends, 
and mutually ignore, or tolerate, each other’s point of view ; 
but with the advent of steam and electricity the situation 
changed. The West began to domineer over and to exploit 
the East. The need of fresh outlets for trade and of space 
for surplus population drove the West to utilise the newly 
discovered forces, against which the East, still clinging to her 
old traditions, was powerless. 

Japan was the first country to realise the threatened 
danger, and, thanks to her geographical position, the 
homogeneity of her population, and an unexampled 
patriotism, she had, before the close of the nineteenth 
century, been able to raise herself to the position of a 
first-class Power, which could make its influence felt in the 
comity of nations. 

We can hardly wonder, particularly when we bear in 
mind the lines on which we have ourselves educated her, if 
India has drawn inspiration from Japan. ‘Though she would 
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resent any attempt on the part of that Power to exercise 
authority over her, she has a desire to follow in her footsteps 
and is quite oblivious of the essential differences between 
them. 

In no form has this national self-consciousness manifested 
itself more strongly than in the revolt against the stigma 
of inferiority assigned to Indians in the outer world, and 
especially in the British Colonies. The recollection of Mr. 
Gandhi’s activities in South Africa is still fresh, and the 
recent protests against the attitude of the Government in 
Fiji, South Africa, Canada and elsewhere show that the 
agitation, far from dying down, is rapidly increasing. 
Unless, indeed, some satisfactory solution is found, it is 
likely to become a perpetual menace to good relations. 


I. Tue Inp1an Question 1n Kenya CoLony AND 
ELsEWHERE 


N Kenya the Indian question has lately assumed a very 


serious aspect, and though, since the return of Sir 
Edward Northey, the Governor, from England, both 
parties seem to have become slightly less intransigent, 
the situation is far from satisfactory. It must not be 
forgotten that, whatever arrangement is arrived at, it is 
bound to affect our other African possessions. In Natal 
the position is already acute; in the rest of the Union 
almost as bad ; and if the question is !ess urgent in Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland, it is only because few Asiatics have as yet 
made their way there. ‘The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that Tanganyika, formerly German East 
Africa, is now a mandated territory, and therefore not 
governed on the same lines as a colony. ‘Taking advantage 
of this fact, the Indian has already acquired a large amount 
of property there. 

It must seem strange, to those who have not come into 
personal contact with the problem, that so much feeling 
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should be aroused over the entry of people who are in the 
main of a quiet and peaceful nature. Yet, in reality, the 
reason is simple. The issue has become obscured by the 
idea of colour, when it is essentially an economic question. 
Though the majority of Indians are dark brown in hue, 
many, particularly in Northern India, are quite as fair as 
theaverageSouthern European. The Japanese and Chinese, 
moreover, are neither brown nor black, and yet the same 
objection is made against their unrestricted entrance into 
so-called “ white ” countries. 

The basis of the whole trouble is due to the essential 
differences between Eastern and Western social customs, 
modes of life, and, in consequence, standards of living. 
In India, though a rich man may lavish large sums on 
motor-cars, jewellery and similar luxuries, he will probably, 
unless he has adopted the style of life of the Englishman, 
spend next to nothing on food, dress or the adornment of 
his home. An Indian of the highest class will live in what 
to him is perfect comfort on a sum which would spell 
poverty to a European. He cares surprisingly little for 
what most English men and women would regard as essential 
for a comfortable home, and the exceptions who have 
adopted Western habits and customs only go to prove the 
rule. 

Now if this is the case with the higher ranks of society, 
it can easily be understood how little it costs those in a 
lower station of life to exist. There is an expression that 
an Indian can live on the smell of an oil-rag, and though 
a vulgar one it forcibly illustrates the economic fear 
caused by the competition of the Oriencal. 

It is, however, difficult to appreciate the Indian question 
in our newest colony without some idea of its history and 
its physical conditions. 





Physical Conditions of Kenya Colony 


II. History anp Puysicat ConpitTions oF Kenya CoLony 


ENYA, or British East Africa, comprises an area of, 

roughly, 240,000 square miles, which lies on the 
Equator. It stretches from Mombasa, on the coast, to 
Kisumu, on the shores of Victoria Nyanza. On the south 
side it is conterminous with Tanganyika, formerly German 
East Africa, while to the north lie Somaliland, Abyssinia 
and the Soudan. Its population is very sparse, and appears 
to be even smaller than it really is, as the natives are, in the 
main, confined to their “ reserves.” According to the 
census taken in June last year there are 9,651 Europeans, 
22,822 Indians, and from two and a half to three million 
natives. 

Until about thirty-five years ago the country was practic- 
ally unknown. A certain amount of trade had for centuries 
been carried on through Mombasa by “slavers” and 
others. The great Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, records that 
the place was a flourishing Moslem seaport in 1331. When 
Vasco da Gama visited it in 1498 it had become the seat of 
a considerable commerce, and its inhabitants included a 
number of “Calicut Banyans and Oriental Christians.” 
The Portuguese held it at various times in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but they were finally driven out 
by the Arabs about the end of 1729. The port did not 
come into possession of the British till the Anglo-German 
Agreement of July 1, 1890, when, in return for the cession 
of Heligoland, Germany, amongst other things, agreed to 
withdraw the protectorate she had declared over Witu 
and the adjoining coast as far as Kismayu in favour of 
Great Britain. The Imperial British East Africa Company 
had already obtained its charter on September 3, 1888, but 
financial considerations compelled it to hand over the 
country to the Imperial authorities ; and in 1895 it became 
a Protectorate. The so-called Uganda Railway was com- 
menced in 1892, but did not finally reach the great lake 
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till nine years later. While, for centuries, a certain number 
of Indians from the west coast of India have had com- 
mercial dealings with Mombasa, they never did any 
pioneering work or exercised any influence or sovereignty 
either over the town or the hinterland. 

The country largely consists of an elevated plateau, 
which, in spite of Mr. Winston Churchill’s strictures, is 
eminently suited for European colonisation, especially the 
portion known as the “ White Highlands.” 

Almost immediately after leaving Mombasa the railway 
begins to ascend, and in a few hours the traveller finds 
himself at an altitude of 4,000 ft., and well out of the sticky 
atmosphere of the coast. At first the scenery is mainly 
thorn bush interspersed with baobab trees, but further on 
the train enters wide, grassy plains, with numerous hills, 
over which roam herds of antelope and other game. 
Nairobi, the capital, is at the western end of the famous 
Athy Plains, and is 5,500 ft. above the sea.* It is not an 
ideal spot, and would probably never have been selected 
but for the fact that for some time it was the railway 
terminus. The town is spacious and well laid out, but 
the buildings are of a very heterogeneous kind. While 
many would not disgrace a thriving European city, others 
alongside of them are little more than tin sheds, making a 
curious conglomeration. 

On leaving Nairobi the railway enters the ‘“ White 
Highlands,” reaching its highest point at Mau Summit 
(8,000 ft.), after which it gradually descends until it arrives 
at Kisumu, on the Kavirondo Gulf of Victoria Nyanza. 
These uplands are very beautiful, being a medley of rolling 
plains, hills and valleys, forests and parkland. Rivers are 
few, probably owing to the volcanic nature of the country, 
and in consequence much of the rainfall finds its way under- 
ground ; but there are many lakes, several of which, like 
Naivasha, Nakuru, Elementeita and Baringo, are very 


* Johannesburg, in South Africa, is 5,500 feet above sea level. 
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extensive sheets of water. Unfortunately, the water in 
most of them is alkaline, and this, together with the 
absence of rivers, makes irrigation difficult. In spite of 
the fact that the sun is practically directly overhead, the 
climate is delightful. "Though the solar rays are dangerous 
if one is not protected by a good “ topi” or “ tarai” hat, 
one can remain out of doors all day long, and the nights 
are almost invariably cool, if not cold. Malaria and most 
tropical diseases appear to be rare; and, altogether, it is 
a land in which an Englishman can hope to rear and bring 
up his children as well as in other temperate countries. 
All kinds of European and semi-tropical products, such as 
coffee, flax, wheat and maize, thrive in these uplands ; 
while, on the coast and around the great lake, cocoanut, 
rubber, rice, sisal and sugar do well. Fruits of all kinds 
could be extensively grown, and the development of a 
great canning industry looked for, were it not for the lack 
of communications and the consequent difficulty of finding 
amarket. Roads, as understood in most civilised countries, 
are almost non-existent ; and with the exception of two 
short branch lines to the Soda Lake at Magadi and the 
coffee country round Thika, there is only the main railway 
from Mombasa to Kisumu. Fortunately the new loan 
has enabled the branch from Nakuru to the Uasin-Gishu 
plateau to be commenced. This will tap some of the 
finest agricultural country in the colony, and should go a 
long way towards meeting the transport difficulty. The 
railway charges, however, are excessive, and until they are 
reduced and the deep-water pier corstructed at Kilindini, 
it is impossible for Kenya to compete in the world’s 
markets. The stock farmer has many difficulties to contend 
with in the shape of rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia and East 
Coast fever. Owing possibly to the lack of iron or phos- 
phates, certain areas seem unsuitable for cattle or horses, 
which thrive in neighbouring districts. While the high- 
lands are undoubtedly better suited for Europeans, it is 
possible for the white races to live and settle permanently 
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anywhere above 4,000 ft. Such is the land which English- 
men have taken up and developed in the last thirty-five 
years; a land with immense possibilities—so immense 
that it is difficult to appreciate them—and one which it 
would be a crime, not only against those who have already 
staked their fortunes there, but against all the future 
generations of the Empire, to allow to pass from it. 


III. Tue Prosrem 1n East Arrica 


HE problem that faces us in East Africa is by no 

means a simple one. Unfortunately race hatred and 
intolerance on both sides have been allowed to obscure the 
main issues, which are chiefly economic and sentimental. 
Certain leaders of both parties have, moreover, on more 
than one occasion made use of expressions which not only 
can do no good, but have further exacerbated the feelings 
of the more ignorant and less balanced minds. 

The present situation is of recent growth. Until the 
war the racial question was not much in evidence. People 
from India, tempted by the high rates of pay, were eager 
to cross the water. They had no intention of making the 
land their home, and even now few appear to think of 
doing so. They save all the money they can, and remit it 
to their own country, to which they hope, sooner or later, 
to return themselves. From an economic point of view 
they are, therefore, regarded as of little use to the colony. 

With a few minor exceptions the Indian community 
consists mainly of shopkeepers, artisans and clerks, with 
a sprinkling of lawyers, doctors and other professional 
men. In Mombasa and Nairobi there are some fairly 
large business houses, but the majority of the mercantile 
community are petty traders. Practically all carpenters 
and mechanics—fundies, as they are called—are Indians, 
principally Sikhs from the Punjab and Hindus from 
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Kathiawar. Most of the merchants are from Bombay, 
while the clerks, railway subordinates and the like are almost 
entirely from Goa and Western India. In fact, with the 
exception of the Sikhs, it is rare to meet any one from 
“up country ” or Bengal. 

Though Indians from the west coast of India have traded 
with Mombasa since the fifteenth century if not earlier, 
they never, so far as is known, penetrated into the hinter- 
land, and their trade with it was carried on through slave 
dealers and other desperadoes. When, however, the railway 
was commenced, the labour difficulty compelled the autho- 
rities to import a number of coolies, clerks and contractors. 
Though the higher positions were held by Europeans, most 
of the subordinate posts were in the hands of Indians. 
The greater part of the coolies were repatriated after their 
services had been dispensed with, but many contractors 
and others who made large profits settled down in the 
country as traders, and now own considerable property. 


The Equal Rights Movement 


The movement for equalising the status of the Indian 
started during the war, when practically the whole white 
population was on active service. The proportion of 
Europeans who joined the forces was probably higher than 
in any other part of the Empire. Many a woman—often 
without a single other white person except her children 
within miles—ran her husband’s farm for practically the 
whole campaign. Reference will be made later to the 
corresponding number of Indians who joined His Majesty’s 
Army, but the actual result was that, while the latter were 
often making large sums of money as contractors and in 
business generally, the former risked everything, and in 
almost every case lost heavily. 

The idea of India having colonies of her own was sug- 
gested soon after the armistice. Sir Theodore Morison, 
formerly principal of the Mahomedan College at Aligarh, 
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advocated handing over Germany’s East African possessions 
to her. Others proposed Mesopotamia. How persons 
with an intimate knowledge of Indian life and character, 
like Sir Theodore, could have contemplated India being 
able to shoulder this responsibility, to which few nations 
have found themselves equal, must remain an enigma. 
Certain it is that no enthusiasm for the scheme was shown 
either by the public or by the Press in India. It is far 
from improbable, however, that this idea has had some 
influence on certain of the leaders connected with the 
present agitation. 

This question of equality of status for Indians in East 
Africa is not an isolated one. The difficulty exists in 
all the Colonies, but the reason so much importance is 
assigned to it here is that Kenya is the “ Achilles’ 
heel” of the problem. Though theoretically and con- 
stitutionally the Dominions are subject to the control of 
the Mother Country, in practice no British Government 
would to-day dream of attempting to enforce its wishes 
or risk a repetition of the American War of Independence. 
Anything like dictation, as Mr. Sastri, who so ably pleaded 
his country’s cause at the last Imperial Conference, was 
quick to realise, would be an impossibility. What Kenya 
fears is lest, the self-governing parts of the Empire being 
free to act as they like, an attempt may be made to compel 
the Crown Colonies and Protectorates to throw open 
their land to all, irrespective of race, whether they consider 
it to be to their advantage or not. This fear may be 
utterly unreasonable, but it undoubtedly exists, and it is 
natural that men whose numbers are few and who are 
“ up against it ” in an undeveloped country should have it. 
Can they be altogether blamed if they are alarmed lest 
they, and all that they hold dear, may be thrown as a sop to 
meet what they regard as a political exigency ? 

The movement for “ equal rights” was undoubtedly 
fanned by the general world unrest and by the influence of 
agitators in India. It eventually assumed such serious 
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proportions that a Commission was appointed to consider 
the subject in all its bearings. In August, 1920, Lord 
Milner, its president, published a despatch in which he 
enunciated a policy which, though it did not entirely meet 
the wishes of the settlers, was tacitly accepted at the time 
to avoid discord arising from the aftermath of war. The 
points in the “ Milner Policy ” to which great exception 
is taken by the Indians are : — 


(2) The recognition of the right of occupation of the reserved 
portion of the Highlands by Europeans to the exclusion of Asiatics. 

(4) The limitation of the right of Indian representation on the 
Legislative Council to two members, elected on a communal 
franchise. 


(c) The upholding of the principle of segregation. 


Against this the Indians now insist on absolute equality 
with the Europeans, and, to ensure it, they demand : 


(a) The right to hold any position, however eminent, in the 
Civil Services and local military forces. 


(6) The right to equal representation with the European on the 
Legislative Council on a common franchise. 


(c) The right to acquire land in the hitherto reserved portions 
of the Highlands. 


(2) The abolition of the principle of segregation. 

(e) The right to penetrate the country in unrestricted numbers. 

The claim that Indians were the first to settle in the 
country has already been shown to be incorrect, except as 
regards Mombasa. A letter recently appeared in the 
Pioneer referring to a statement said to have been made in 
the Indian Council of State at Simla on September 22 last 
year, that “ Indians have been known to be trading with 
Zanzibar and East Africa as far back as the beginning of the 


Christian era.” In it Mr. Blayden Taylor, of Kikuyu, 
Kenya, wrote as follows :— 


As a resident in Kenya of some twenty-three years, let me tell 
Mr. Lallbhai Samaldas that, prior to the advent of the European 
and construction of the Uganda Railway, no Indian was seen beyond 
the island of Mombasa, none crossed to the mainland, much less did 


they penetrate to the highlands, opened up and now occupied by 
Europeans. 
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Will the Hon. Member, or indeed any Indian, give the name of 
any Asiatic who claims to have seen Nairobi, the capital, before 
the Uganda Railway brought him there? 


In putting forward their claim on the ground of the 
military aid rendered by India, it is difficult to follow 
the Kenya Indians’ reasoning. That the martial races 
of the Punjab and elsewhere furnished numbers of troops 
to the Allied cause cannot be denied, and it would be base 
ingratitude to do so. Neither should we belittle the large 
monetary contributions which came in various forms from 
the Indian public, and the great chiefs and capitalists. 
But the East African immigrants may surely be asked to 
show what their own efforts were, if they want to make 
good their case. It has not been possible to discover 
what was actually contributed in money or material by the 
non-European in Africa, though it may have been con- 
siderable, but the following statement, which has not so 
far been contradicted, has been given in a recent “ Memo- 
randum ” by Lord Delamere and Mr. C. K. Archer, the 


chairman of the Convention of Associations of Kenya :— 


Without wishing to disparage the achievements of the fighting 
races of India, under the leadership of English officers, it should 
be pointed out that the war record of the local Indians is not one 
of which they can well be proud. The adult male Indian population 
of Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda and Tanganyika during the war is 
believed to have been about 20,000, and of these 1,383 became 
members of the Forces. Of this number only 376 were combatants, 
the remainder being employed as clerks, transport drivers and 
sweepers (scavengers). The large majority of the 1,383 Indians 
who served were automatically absorbed into the Forces by reason 
of the Department in which they were employed—e.g., the Uganda 
Railway—being made subject to Martial Law. 

The casualties suffered by local Indians were : 

Killed. . ry “ek “tt — ‘a nil 
Died of wounds... - pt nil 
Wounded .. ; os ne ss nil 
Executed for treachery 

(the death sentence in three other cases being commuted). 

The local Indian during the war was notorious for his efforts to 
avoid military service. 
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One really strong point that the Indian can put forward 
is his fellow-citizenship, and in pressing this he is on firmer 
ground. The difficulty here lies in the fact that, while 
heretofore a large majority in India were perfectly satisfied 
with British rule and ready to remain under it, or, indeed, 
under any rule that allowed them to carry on their avoca- 
tions in peace, a portion of the intelligentsia is now demand- 
ing self-government. The “ Moderate” party maintain 
that all they desire is to be allowed to be masters in their 
own house to the same extent as Canada or Australia. On 
the other hand, the Extremists insist on “ Swaraj.”” What 
“¢ Swaraj ” really means to most it is almost impossible to 
find out. Even Mr. Gandhi himself is most nebulous on 
this point. The question here is, however, rendered more 
difficult by the state of things in India, where certain more 
fanatical elements are now openly preaching that British 
rule must go and that, if necessary, violence—in other 
words, rebellion—should be resorted to to accomplish their 
aims. The recent speeches of Maulvi Abdul Badayani, 
Mr. Azad Sobhani, and Mr. Hasrat Mohani at the Khilafat 
Conference held at Ahmedabad just before Christmas, 
coupled with the non-co-operators’ very successful efforts 
to boycott the Prince of Wales, have roused the feelings 
of the British all over the world, and nowhere more than 
in the Colonies. The comments in the East Africa Standard 
and the Nairobi Leader show the resentment felt by the 
settlers ; and if Indians wanted to make things difficult for 
their brethren in Kenya, they could hardly have chosen a 
better way of doing so. It is-much to be regretted that 
attempts to find a via media should be frustrated by such 
tactics. Much wild talking in the colony itself has done 
an infinity of harm. The settlers themselves are by no 
means guiltless in this respect, but the quotation ascribed 
to Mr. Mangal Dass, one of the Indian leaders in East 
Africa, is such an act of folly that one cannot conceive how 
anyone claiming a position of responsibility could have 
made it. In the “Memorandum” signed by Lord 
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Delamere and Mr. Archer, to which reference has already 
been made, this gentleman is reported to have said at a 
mass meeting of Indians at Nairobi last July : “ When we 
get self-government in India, we too can bring our cannons 
and rifles and fight for our rights in this colony.” When, 
further, the local Indian paper voices its approval of the 
following telegram from Marcus Garvey, President of the 
International Congress of Negroes at New York, to Mr. 
Gandhi: “ Accept best wishes from 400,000,000 negroes, 
through us, their representatives, for the speedy emancipa- 
tion of India from the thraldom of foreign oppression, 
You may depend on us for whatever help we can give.” 

Is it to be wondered if the settlers, many of whom live 
with their wives and little children in isolated spots, are 
filled with apprehensions about the possible effect of such 
speeches and writings on the native mind? The dismay 
and resentment caused by such things as have just been 
mentioned is so great that it is very difficult to get the 
average settler to examine the question of the Indian 
grievances calmly and dispassionately. They cannot be 
got to see that the easiest way to secure their own interests 
is to meet the Asiatic fairly in his claim for improved 
status. 


Right to Serve in Civil Service and Military Forces Claimed 


The first demand, namely the right to hold any position, 
however eminent, in the Civil Service and the local military 
forces, is one which it is necessary to look into somewhat 
closely. It has to be remembered that, though the natives 
are not numerous compared to the area of the colony, 
the settlers, both English and Indian, are in an insignificant 
minority. Nothing but the belief that swift and certain 
punishment would follow a raid makes it safe for the 
European to live in isolated places as he so often does. 
The late war by no means improved the white man’s 
prestige ; and it is a thousand pities that the British and 
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German Governments did not mutually arrange to respect 
each other’s African possessions. A white man is a white 
man—no racial distinction is possible for the savage— 
and the sight of first one side and then the other being 
defeated with the aid of black troops destroyed much of 
the old belief in our invincibility. It is therefore a matter 
which cannot be left to chance to ensure that our magis- 
trates and military officers are persons who can manage 
members of a lower civilisation and make themselves 
respected and obeyed. No one who knows both the 
Indian, as he is seen in East Africa, and the African himself, 
could for one moment imagine that the latter would submit 
to be disciplined by the former. It may be said that 
officers might be selected from the military classes ; but, 
with the exception of a few Sikhs, practically none are to 
be found between Mombasa and Kisumu ; and where in 
history is there any evidence of such persons leading 
members of any race except their own? It may be that 
in time to come, with more experience, a beginning might 
be made, but that time has certainly not yet arrived ; and 
no European, and, for the matter of that, no Indian 
outside Nairobi, would submit to any change in the present 
type of official personnel. The demand for equal oppor- 
tunities in the services may sound very reasonable to those 
who live in a safe and civilised country, but people whose 
lives depend on a firm administration are not prepared to 
risk an experiment in response to sentimental idealism. 
Let those who imagine that in East Africa one man will 
do as well as another read Fohn Boyes, King of the Wa- 
Kikuyu, edited by G. W. L. Bulpett as late as 1911. It 
will give some idea of the type of native that one has to 
deal with, and what would probably ensue if a weak or 
timorous rule were to be introduced. 
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Claim to Equai Political Franchise 


In his second demand, for equal political franchise, the 
Indian has very truly pointed out that in England no 
distinction of colour, race or creed is allowed to exist. 
He is inclined, however, to ignore the fact that even in 
Europe the right to vote is hedged about by various 
limitations. The principle of equality of citizenship is a 
good one so long as theory is not allowed to override 
practical difficulties. The request for universal manhood 
suffrage at cighteen, or even at twenty-one, would, as 
their leaders admit, give the Asiatics an absolute majority. 
Further, if the franchise were on a common basis, it would 
mean that the Europeans would be swamped. It has 
already been shown that, at present at any rate, the actual 
government of the country must, for reasons already given, 
be in European hands, so that the adoption of such a 
franchise would result in policy being dictated by the 
Indian, while its execution would be left to the Britisher. 
Again, although political rights for the former are un- 
doubtedly desirable, so long as Kenya continues to be a 
colony of the Empire, the chief power must remain with 
England. Fortunately, it would seem that efforts are 
being made to meet the Indian claim ; and, from telegrams 
that have appeared in the Press, the Asiatics, apparently 
acting on the advice of the Indian Government, have 
agreed to accept four seats on the Legislative and one on the 
Executive Council. Presumably two of the former are to 
be allotted to Mombasa and two to Nairobi. If so, it is 
likely that a request for a fifth will be made to represent 
Kisumu, where Indian interests are considerable. 


Right to Acquire Land in White Highlands 


It is in his third demand, the right to acquire land and 
property in the “ White Highlands,” that the Indian finds 
himself up against the strongest opposition on the part of 
the settler. The latter bases his case on the pledges of 
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Lord Elgin and his successors, while the former points 
to the Queen’s Proclamation after the Mutiny, in which 
it was stated that neither colour, race, nor creed should 
form a bar to any of Her Majesty’s subjects. He maintains 
that no matter what promise may have been made to the 
English farmer, neither it, nor the fact that the Indian 
made no protest at the time, can alienate his rights as a 
British citizen. Nor will he accept as an alternative that 
a separate area should be specially reserved for him. His 
objection is that such treatment does away with racial 
equality, and he states that, even supposing land of greater 
value were to be assigned, he would not accept it, as by 
doing so he would be acquiescing in a lower status. 

It is most unlikely that, if the right to enter the Highlands 
were conceded, there would be any appreciable effort on 
the part of the Indian to farm or develop the country. In 
the first place, he is not a farmer in the Western sense. The 
large landowners, or zemindars, in India rarely cultivate 
the land themselves, but let out their property to tenants, 
from whom they receive rent. Secondly, even if they did 
attempt to farm, it is very doubtful if they would be able 
to manage African labour, which is very independent and 
lazy, and needs a large amount of tact and firmness. It is 
true that down on the coast and near Kisumu Indians have 
taken to cultivating sugar and other crops, but the condi- 
tions there are much more suitable for them than at 
higher altitudes. 

The settler is very unwilling to give way on this point. 
He is afraid, among other things, of the importation of 
diseases such as cholera and enteric should Asiatics be 
allowed to bring over their countrymen, and settle them in 
the uplands on the Indian system. A European going to 
East Africa for the first time is horrified at the casual way 
in which people drink from any stream they come across. 
The reason that no ill-effects ensue is that the population is 
not only very limited, but mainly confined to the “ Reserves.” 
In consequence there are hardly any villages on the banks 
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to contaminate the rivers. The African village, moreover, 
is not only small, but usually very clean compared with 
its Oriental counterpart. Should Indians of the lower 
classes get a footing in any numbers on the uplands, the 
Europeans fear lest insanitary habits should introduce 
diseases from which at present the country is fairly immune. 
Lastly, there is the grave danger of the spread of 
rinderpest, East Coast fever, and pleuro-pneumonia. It 
is hard enough now to prevent their extension, as the 
native is most careless in this respect. It is only because 
the settlers themselves are ready to co-operate in every way 
with the authorities in maintaining very stringent laws that 
the danger is kept within bounds. They are not unnaturally 
afraid to admit others who might not be so ready to fall in 
with the great inconveniences, and often real hardships, 
which have to be submitted to in the common interest. 
In his demand for the abolition of segregation, the Indian 
is again affected chiefly in his national pride. Unfortu- 
nately, as anyone can see who goes into the Indian bazaars 
at Nairobi and elsewhere, and compares their condition 
with that of the European quarter, the houses and the 
surroundings of the former are filthy. Even in the main 
thoroughfares of Bombay one may see children, and even 
adults, using the streets as a public latrine, without anyone 
raising a protest, and in Nairobi the refuse and dirt in some 
of the meaner lanes is appalling. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the Indian upper classes do 
not live in this manner, and they not unnaturally resent 
being compelled to reside in such localities. It would be 
just as reasonable to expect an English gentleman from the 
West End to make his home in Seven Dials. Indians 
maintain that much of the dirt is due to the neglect of the 
municipalities, and that they have not the same incentive to 
be clean as their “ white ” neighbours. On the other hand, 
the native and the Somali quarters are much more tidy than 
the Asiatic. Great objection is also taken to the endeavour 
to prevent Indians holding shops in the main streets. As 
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not a few first-class establishments are already to be found 
in Government Road, which are certainly in no way inferior 
to those belonging to Europeans, it is difficult not to 
sympathise with this grievance. The same is also true in 
Mombasa. Under these circumstances, it would seem that 
a hard and fast rule of racial segregation is not so much 
needed as one on hygienic lines. If all persons inhabiting 
a certain area were compelled to live under the sanitary 
conditions that hold good in European countries, undesir- 
able establishments of every class could be eliminated 
without any just cause of complaint. 


Right of Free Immigration 


Lastly, the Indians demand the right to enter the country 
in unrestricted numbers, and any limitation which does not 
apply to all alike is not unnaturally regarded as a racial 
slight. What the colony requires is that no one, no matter 
what his nationality may be, who is likely to be a burden 
on the community should be allowed to enter. At the 
present moment there are many people, not necessarily 
Asiatics, who would be much better if sent back to their own 
land, and who have to be maintained at the expense of the 
public. Ifa fairly high immigration tax were to be levied 
on everyone who wants to enter British East Africa, it would 
keep out all those who are not likely to find employment, 
and, at the same time, the money so obtained would help 
to relieve the present financial embarrassment. 


Summary of Question 


The Indian question, therefore, resolves itself into four 
main points :— 

(1) The absolute equality of each race: The Indian 
bases his claim to this on sentimental and theoretical 
grounds. 'The Englishman protests, because he fears that, 
if it should be granted, it would mean that the country 
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would be governed by a majority which would not be of his 
own countrymen. The Indian complaint of under repre- 
sentation has, however, it would appear, recently been to a 
large extent met. 

(2) Segregation: The European demands seem reason- 
able, and indeed necessary, provided that the restriction 
on living in certain areas is not based merely on racial 
grounds. 

(3) The right to acquire land in the “ White Highlands ” : 
Against this claim the European takes a firm stand. He 
maintains that not only was this part of the country 
promised him by former Colonial Secretaries without any 
objection being raised by the Indian, but that this particu- 
lar privilege has been used to induce a number of soldier 
settlers, who cannot now retrace their steps, to leave their 
own country. 

(4) The right to penetrate the country in unrestricted 
numbers: An answer to this, which should satisfy both 
parties, would be to demand a heavy tax on all who enter 
the colony, as is done in the United States, Canada, and 
elsewhere. 


IV. Tue Native STANDPOINT 


INALLY we have to consider the question from the 
point of view of the original inhabitants of the country. 
In Uganda, where the missionary has carried on his work 
for a considerable period, the natives are more advanced. 
There is, in fact, a kind of Young Men’s Association there ; 
but in East Africa the people, with possibly a few indivi- 
dual exceptions, are absolute savages. Although, more- 
over, they are on the whole a cheery, good-tempered lot, 
they are not to be relied upon; and were it not for the strong 
arm of the British, old feuds and inter-tribal strife would at 
once break out, involving outlying farms and their inhabi- 
tants in the danger of massacre. 
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How far the statement in the “ Memorandum” that 
“ one regrettable feature of the Indian campaign in Kenya 
is that they are engaged in stirring up disaffection among 
the native tribes ” is true it is difficult to say. If this is 
really the case, it can only be described as criminal 
madness, and anyone proved to be guilty should be sum- 
marily punished and forthwith deported. The African 
has practically no definite religion, beyond a fear of spirits 
and the medicine-man, and he seems to be very easily 
converted either by Mahomedan or Christian missionaries. 
It is easy to see that, unless great care is taken, his mentality 
being what it is, grave danger may arise from his becoming 
inoculated either with Pan-Islamic or Pan-Negro doctrines. 

The general treatment of the native by the European 
is undeniably good, and the demeanour of the African in 
the presence of the white man does not suggest any antipathy 
—rather the reverse. Isolated cases of harshness may occur, 
but four months’ careful observation gave the writer no 
indication of anything but excellent relations between the 
two races. Almost all the settlers, though they look upon 
the native as a most difficult person to induce to work, 
regard him with genuine liking. It was most unfortunate 
that, owing to the substitution of the two-shilling florin 
for the one and fourpenny rupee, wages had to be universally 
reduced, causing a certain amount of suspicion ; but where 
the reason was tactfully explained, the majority of natives 
acquiesced without a murmur. Many settlers and their 
wives maintain little schools for the men and children on 
their estates, doctor them when sick, and help them to 
adjust their quarrels. This state of things is not found 
where the Indian is concerned. 

Some eight months ago a native meeting was arranged by 
an educated Kikuyu, “ one Harry Thuku, the secretary of 
the Kikuyu Association, and, incidentally, an ex-convict 
for the crime of forgery. Several days prior to the meeting, 
Thuku and one or two of his native associates were enter- 
tained at tea by certain of the Indian agitators, and, under 
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the promise of a free trip to India for ‘Thuku and his 
friends, the text of the resolutions and the cable reporting 
them was drafted by Indians then present.” Within a 
fortnight the paramount Chief of the Wakikuyu called a 
meeting of the sub-chiefs and headmen at which they 
repudiated Thuku’s resolutions, dismissed him from his 
position of secretary, and affirmed their loyalty to the 
British. 

Statements that the Indian cheats the native and has 
been responsible for the introduction of various sexual 
diseases are very generally made. How far they may be 
capable of substantiation is a matter for careful inquiry. 
The appearance of plague, however, in the Kikuyu country 
would seem to be definitely traceable to Asiatic immigrants, 
as the European is practically immune. 

In view of the fact that, whatever may be the excuse, the 
native has been dispossessed of his land by European 
and Indian alike, any reference to a “ noble mission ” or a 
desire to train the negro for self-government will probably 
be received with a cynical smile, and may lead later to grave 
misunderstanding. Yet there is no doubt that, at bottom, 
the Englishman does want to do his duty by the African. 
If there were no other reason, gratitude to the 600,000 men 
who enabled us to carry the war against the Germans to a 
successful conclusion, and of whom at least Io per cent. 
perished on active service, should induce us to do all in 
our power to prevent him from regretting the advent of 
the white man. 


V. ConcLusion 


LESSON which has to be learnt if a terrible conflict 

between East and West is to be avoided is to abstain 
from any semblance of racial arrogance. The attempt to 
maintain a position of advantage in the struggle for 
existence is understandable, but to base it on the ground of 
colour can only lead to bitterness. 
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Conclusion 
Sir Valentine Chirol has hit the nail on the head in his 
latest book, India Old and New. He is not, of course, 
referring to Kenya, but his words are applicable wherever 
the Empire brings different civilisations into contact. 


It is not, indeed, the future of India alone that is at stake. If 
we look beyond India to the rest of the great continent of Asia, and 
beyond our own Empire to the great American Republic with which 
we have so much in common, recognition or denial of racial equality 
lies close beneath the surface, where burning questions still threaten 
the world with war. The British people have made in India the 
first bold attempt to rob the issue of its worst sting. If we persevere 
and can succeed we shall not only strengthen immeasurably the 
foundations of our far-flung Empire, but we shall play an immeasur- 
ably useful part in averting a world danger. For the British Empire 
with its Western and Eastern aspects, with its great Western demo- 
cracies and its Oriental peoples more advanced than, and as gifted 
as any Asiatic people, seems to-day to be providentially so constituted 
that it may act more effectively than any other power as a link 
between the great Western powers of Europe and America, between 
the races and the civilisations which they represent. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Current Poritics 
The General Election Controversy 


HE New Year opened in England with every promise 

of that sort of domestic political crisis which is the 
breath of life to party journalists and party agents. ‘There 
was a lull for the moment in the progress of the two 
external conferences which had overshadowed the autumn. 
A definite and unexpected stage had been reached in the 
settlement with Ireland. Washington, after the first 
decisions about disarmament, had petered out in a long 
uninteresting series of negotiations over the Far East. 
The greatest problem of all, indeed, was still with us, in 
the search for a permanent agreement on Reparations and 
the reconstruction of the economic life of Europe which 
depends upon it. But the Reparations problem had been 
with us so long that it had become like a never-ending 
serial story, and the Prime Minister had left for Cannes 
to write another chapter in it, when the hubbub suddenly 
broke out behind him. 

Was there, or was there not, to be an immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament when he returned ? The question 
was debated at first as a sort of Christmas season alternative 
to an Oxford heresy-hunt or the feeding of schoolboys. 
Then the debate became positive and acrimonious. Mr. 
Lloyd George, it was said, was certainly meditating a 
general election in February, when he would have Ireland 
and Washington (for what they were worth) to his credit, 
but would not yet have faced either an unpopular Budget 
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or some equally unpopular economies. An abundance of 
promises, no doubt, would carry him over that uncertainty. 
He might count in all probability on securing another five 
years of office, and his Coalition would be reinstated before 
it was necessary to come to serious grips with such delicate 
opportunities of schism as the Liberal predilection for 
Free Trade or the Conservative clamour for the reform 
and rehabilitation of the House of Lords. Could oppor- 
tunism sink to lower depths? Was there ever a more 
astute and reprehensible mancuvre ? Very few voices, at 
all events, were raised in its defence. Every device of 
newspaper propaganda was enlisted to prove its deep 
unpopularity. The “ unwanted election ” was placarded 


broadcast on posters and headings. Leaders of commerce 
and industry were invited to testify with one accord that 
a political upheaval, always disturbing to their special 
interests, would be peculiarly disastrous in February. 
Finally the officials of the Conservative wing of the Coali- 
tion itself joined in the hue and cry, and Sir George 
Younger, the chief party manager, openly foreshadowed 


the secession of a large number of his flock if the project 
of an immediate dissolution were adopted. 

This public rebuff, as it was interpreted, was the crown- 
ing triumph of Mr. Lloyd George’s enemies, who thought, 
with no particular ideas beyond it, that at last they saw 
the Coalition in ruins at their feet. But it was a short- 
lived triumph, of the kind which they had often enjoyed 
before; and there seems some reason now to doubt 
whether the whole tumult had not been premature. 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Glasgow on January 19, 
gave an explanation of its origin in terms which, from such 
a quarter, must be accepted as the truth, and were endorsed 
two days later by Mr. Lloyd George himself. 


Before his departure for Cannes, he said, the Prime Minister 
consulted with me and some of his colleagues upon the question of 
dissolution. No decision was taken. No decision was sought by 
the Prime Minister. He himself definitely stated he had not made 
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up his mind and would take no decision until further conference 
with us on his return. That conference has since been held and 
completed. 


And Mr. Chamberlain added the reason why an immediate 
dissolution had in fact been found impracticable, quite 
apart from any popular feeling on the subject : 


There is one obvious pre-occupation for the Government at the 
present time. We have taken a grave departure in Irish politics. 
We cannot do anything to jeopardise the success of that new 
departure. We must bring that ship into harbour before we take 
any risks. The solution of the Irish question on the lines of the 
Treaty is a process requiring discussion and time for its completion. 
The legal establishment of the Provisional Government and the 
equipment of that Government with the necessary powers of 
administration and legislation is work of immediate urgency, and 
until it is completed there can be no thought of dissolution. That 
is the unanimous decision of the Prime Minister himself and of the 
colleagues of whom he asked their opinion. 


In other words, the constitutional anomalies already 
inherent in the Irish settlement would be complicated 
beyond all hope of redress by a dissolution of the British 


Parliament before the Provisional Government had been 
placed on a legal footing. It is possible that this practical 
objection had never occurred to Mr. Lloyd George when 
he first began to discuss with his colleagues the appropriate 
limit of the present Administration. That it should never 
have occurred to his newspaper critics seems far more 
remarkable, considering the very feeble arguments which 
they actually produced. With a general election inevitable 
at least within eighteen months, it was sheer nonsense, for 
example, to parade the consequent set-back to industry. 
The tender shoots of industrial revival are not so far above 
ground in these early days of the year as to run any serious 
risk of being blighted, and the real vote of the City would 
probably have been cast for having the whole business 
over at once and out of the way. And it was something 
worse than nonsense in Mr. Lloyd George’s permanent 
enemies of the Press to complain that he should choose 
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his own moment for a dissolution. For many months 
they had been shricking—not only at home, but abroad— 
that the Prime Minister was utterly discredited, that his 
Government was tottering, that none of his supporters 
dare face their constituents, and that a general appeal to 
the country could only result in their total disappearance. 
Critics so convinced as this should have been the first to 
welcome the chance of putting their brave words to the 
test, and their ignominious retreat is the first definite fact 
that emerges from the January controversy. 

The second result is more important. Whether the 
Prime Minister intended a public discussion or not, 
whether it turned out different from his plans, or whether 
it was all an affair of party agents rather than of principals, 
there is no doubt about the practical service which it has 
rendered in setting us all to think about our political 
allegiance. It is difficult for any foreigner to realise how 
deep and lasting in this country are the roots of the old 
party system. The tradition that there must always be 
two sides in politics, more or less evenly balanced, providing 
an obvious Government and an obvious Opposition, not 
differing too much in action, but allowing for a periodical 
change of Ministers, was inherited at his birth by almost 
everyone in public life to-day. It has been practised with 
great success for generations. It saves an immense amount 
of thought to the individual voter. Moreover, it is 
diligently fostered by all the professional organisers and 
party managers, whose whole lives have been shaped to 
suit it. But the effect of a month’s violent discussion has 
been to bring home to every voter in the country that this 
ancient tradition, comfortable and successful as it was, 
has simply crumbled to pieces before his eyes. At the 
present moment he may be a Conservative who supports 
the Coalition or a Conservative who detests Mr. Lloyd 
George and all his works ; he may be a Liberal Coalitionist 
or a Liberal in Opposition ; or he may be a member of the 
Labour Party, whose schisnis are only less apparent because 
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no part of it is for the Government. What he cannot 
have under present conditions is the old two-party division ; 
and it is gradually dawning now upon him also that no 
single one of the five groups which are appealing to him is 
capable by itself of forming a stable administration. In 
other words, however little the voter may like the effort, 
he is being compelled by force of circumstances to decide 
his attitude for himself without any of the old labels to 
guide him. 


An Orgy of Speech-making 


This process of self-examination was both intensified and 
confused by the orgy of speech-making which followed the 
Prime Minister’s return from Cannes. And here a few 
dates are perhaps as illuminating as any attempt to sum- 
marise the speeches. The agitation against a dissolution 
may be said to have reached its height about January Io, 
when The Times, which had been foremost in declaring the 
Government to be “ discredited and tottering,” opined 
that “the defects of coalition are not necessarily a reason 
for desiring an immediate General Election.” On January 
15 Lord Derby, of whom much had been hoped by the 
dissentient Conservatives, came down definitely on the 
side of the Coalition, but appealed for a postponement of 
dissolution, and thus contrived to maintain his balance. 
On the 16th Mr. Lloyd George arrived in London, and 
the Coalition schism seemed to be closed as by a miracle. 
Ministers, said their critics, had patched up their differences; 
the crisis had been temporarily shelved. On the 19th 
Mr. Chamberlain shelved it still further by a strong speech 
at Glasgow in defence of the Government and by the 
statement of their attitude towards dissolution which has 
already been quoted. On the same day Captain Guest 
and Mr. McCurdy, Whips of the Liberal Coalitionists, 
were shepherding their flock on parallel lines, while Mr. 
Asquith was denouncing the economic policy of the 
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Government at a “ non-political” gathering in the City. 
That was on Thursday. Next morning, January 20, Mr. 
Churchill took the field at a conference in London, which 
launched the “ National Liberal ” Council as the governing 
body of a regularly constituted organisation of Coalition 
Liberals, with himself as the Prime Minister’s chief 
lieutenant and Sir Gordon Hewart and Mr. Fisher as his 
principal supporters in the Cabinet. The new organisation 
lost no time in displaying its numerical strength to the 
watchers in Piccadilly by a gigantic evening party ; and, 
thus heartened, the Prime Minister rounded off the week 
with an oration mainly devoted to foreign affairs and to the 
old appeal for national unity in dealing with them. Then 
Sunday intervened. On Monday, the 23rd, the Opposition 
Liberals opened their innings, and Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, restored once more to public life, 
delivered a frontal attack on every feature of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, Lord Grey complaining, in particular, of the 
destructive methods of the Supreme Council and pleading 
for a return to the old diplomacy as essential to friendship 
with France. On Tuesday, the 24th, Mr. Churchill 
answered them, with a special and characteristic onslaught 
on Lord Robert Cecil. On Wednesday, the 25th, Lord 
Robert Cecil dealt in similar terms with Mr. Churchill. On 
Friday, the 27th, Lord Grey repeated in Scotland the 
arguments which he had already used in London. The 
opening days of February heralded fresh speeches, of a 
more definitely “ fighting ” character, from Lord Birken- 
head and Mr. Churchill ; and so it went on from day to 
day. 


Some Coalition Inevitable 


How, then, do matters stand in our domestic politics at 
the end of it all, and as Parliament re-assembles in February? 
It is clear enough, in the first place, that a General Elec- 
tion, while necessarily postponed for the moment on account 
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of the anomalous state of Southern Ireland, is only awaiting 
the most convenient season when once that objection is 
out of the way. Ministers have made no secret of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s anxiety to test the strength of his critics. 
Their speeches have shown a progressive tendency towards 
electioneering. As things stand at present, the appeal to 
the country is likely to be sooner rather than later, and 
every political organisation will be kept at full strength 
with that prospect in view. 

Next, the Coalition which supports Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government will make its appeal as two allied parties, 
with two separate organisations, and not as a single body. 
After all that has happened lately there can be no question 
of an early “fusion.” The formation of the National 
Liberal Council recognises that fact and stereotypes the 
alternative policy of alliance for certain common objects. 

What those objects will be may be gathered with some 
certainty from the speeches which Ministers of both 
parties have lately been delivering, for the disappearance 
of the dissolution controversy was succeeded by an amazing 
unanimity in public professions. The Coalition will stand, 
then, first and foremost on what it can make of its record 
since the war, on the definite results achieved in particular 
at Washington and in Ireland, and on the case for avoiding 
mere party politics at home while the nation has so large 
a part to play in the settlement of the world. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech to the National Liberals was mainly 
devoted to this external argument for Coalition, which 
will now be reinforced, in view of the criticisms directed 
upon it, by a general defence of diplomacy by conference 
as opposed to the old method. It is clear also that the 
Coalition will stand as the avowed opponent of Socialism, 
with which every Ministerial speaker has made great play, 
and will claim with truth that the real aims of the Labour 
Party are not even remotely represented by the mild 
professions of its official leaders. Further, like every other 
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on retrenchment for its text. And, finally, it will stand, 
at the instigation of its Conservative members, for some 
reform of the House of Lords and of the relations between 
the two Houses—not to the extent of repealing the Parlia- 
ment Act, but in order to complete what even the Liberal 
authors of that Act admitted to be a haif-finished scheme. 
If we may judge from Lord Birkenhead’s speeches, the 
next step might go no farther than a measure to deprive 
the Speaker of the House of Commons of his exclusive 
power of defining a Money Bill. On these lines, and with 
highly skilful leadership, the Government is likely to make 
a strong appeal when it comes to the polls. There have 
been rumours lately from the Liberal wing that their 
candidates will expect better treatment than before in the 
allocation of seats ; but the schism in the old Liberal Party 
is far too deep for any reunion, and a reasonable applica- 
tion of give-and-take should suffice to prevent any serious 
weakening of the Coalition on this account. Its greatest 
danger remains a break-away of the Conservatives, who 
might at any monient form a very powerful independent 
group if a new quarrel should arise over Ireland, for instance, 
or over Egypt, or over the operation of the Geddes Report. 

Quite apart from the personal feuds of London newspaper 
proprietors, there is no doubt about the restlessness 
among the rank and file of the party. There is a feeling, 
ill defined but real, that Mr. Lloyd George’s policies are 
opportunist and self-contradictory, and that conservative 
principles are suffering under his leadership. A practical 
obstacle to any successful secessionist movement is that, 
with the exception of Mr. Bonar Law, who is siill something 
of an unknown quantity, every conceivable leader, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert Horne and the 
rest, is deeply and personally committed to the Prime 
Minister and equally responsible with him for Government 
policy in the past. What happens in Ireland—and at the 
moment this article goes to press the sky is overcast—is 
bound to react upon the political situation in Great Britain. 
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For the immediate present, however, and probably for any 
election that is not too long postponed, the Coalition 
maintains its cohesion. 

The opposition, on the other hand, will be mainly 
composed of two entirely independent sections, between 
which no adjustment seems possible, even for the sake of 
turning out the Government. Labour—wisely, no doubt, 
from its own point of view—refuses any alliance or com- 
promise. It is already, perhaps, the largest single party in 
the country ; but it still waits for a leader capable of uniting 
and controlling it. When that day comes it will un- 
questionably find itself in a position to form a Government. 
At the present moment the tide of public opinion is 
setting strongly against its policy of lavish public expendi- 
ture and State control; and the effect of its numerous 
candidates in many cases can only be to help the Coalition 
at the next election. The Opposition Liberals, on the 
other hand, were immensely reinforced for immediate 
purposes by Lord Grey’s return to active politics. He 
was always an attractive and much respected figure. His 
honesty of purpose is beyond dispute, and he had the 
distinct advantage of coming back as a fresh character 
upon a thoroughly jaded scene. There was no question 
whatever about his wholehearted antagonism to the 
Government, or about the influence of his speeches in 
rallying all kinds of people whose anti-Lloyd Georgeism 
is their only common creed. He became at once the rising 
hope, for example, not merely of good Liberals who regard 
the Prime Minister as a renegade from their ranks, but even 
of some “ die-hard ” Conservatives who find the Coalition 
too Liberal for their liking. But the prospect of a national 
tally to Lord Grey seems to be fading almost as quickly as 
it dawned. It is doubtful whether he has the health 
or the persistence for a rough and tumble fight 
with Mr. Lloyd George. Moreover, he has imposed 
upon himself this practical handicap—that, speaking 
with all the authority of a former Foreign Secretary, he 
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has declared himself strongly in favour of closer relations 
with France and of the old diplomatic methods of maintain- 
ing them. In other words, he is tilting against one of the 
few tendencies in Lloyd Georgian policy which all other 
Liberals heartily support ; and the immediate result is an 
unedifying quarrel among them whether he is really 
qualified to step into the shoes which Mr. Asquith has so 
far shown no disposition to relinquish. 

Nothing could illustrate more completely the utter 
hopelessness of any attempt to revive the old party tradition 
without some common fundamental divergence of policy. 
Tue Rounp Taste has never shared the helpless belief 
that any administration, however bad, must be supported 
till an alternative is constructed in every detail. There are 
any number of possible Governments, no doubt, in England 
to-day. But the spectacle of a Liberal revival based on 
French aspirations and on secret diplomacy, while another 
Liberal organisation marks its distinction from Conserva- 
tism by following Mr. Churchill ; of Tories protesting that 
the Irish Free State is the coping-stone of a consistent 
Conservative policy ; of Labour men calling simultaneously 
for a reduction of taxation and for unlimited State extrava- 
gance—all this suggests that we are still some way from 
that clear divergence of policy which creates party politics 
and gives reality to party labels. There is, indeed, one 
radical difference of outlook in our domestic affairs, which 
are what matters most to the average voter, and that places 
definitely on one side those politicians who are pressing 
for gigantic extensions of State control and ownership 
instead of for their gradual relaxation. In other words, it 
divides the Labour Party on a matter of principle from all 
the various brands of Liberal and Coaservative, whether 
inside or outside the Coalition, who are at present separated 
mainly by personal questions. It is by no means a division 
to be welcomed ; but at least it is based on realities and not 
on worn-out names, and to that extent it justifies the 
Government in selecting Socialism as its principal object 
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of attack. Whether Socialism will ever become a winning 
cause in England is another question. Certainly at the 
moment the country is very far from being Socialist, and 
for that reason will continue to be governed for the present 
by some form of Coalition—probably differing but little in 
policy, however it may differ in personnel, from that which 
is now in power. 


II. Inpustry anD NATIONAL FINANCE 


HE New Year finds the United Kingdom still in the 

trough of an industrial depression without parallel in 
its history, with two millions of its people unemployed. 
Many causes have contributed to this result, and to the 
disillusionment, the suffering and the privation which it 
implies. Some of them have been peculiar to this country, 
or have operated here in a more extreme form than else- 
where. It would be true to say, for example, that more time 
was lost in the United Kingdom in the two and a half years 
which followed the Armistice through labour disputes, 
whatever the merits of any particular dispute may have 
been, than in any other important industrial community. 
It would be easy to analyse the purely national factors which 
have led up to the present position—that task was attempted 
in Tue Rounp Tasie* a year ago—and to distribute blame 
with a generous though perhaps scarcely with an impartial 
hand between parties, interests and classes. We prefer 
not to do it, not only because it is more profitable to look 
ahead than to look back, but because the present trouble 
has its deepest roots outside the United Kingdom. They 
are to be found in the simple fact that the world’s effective 
demand for the products, taken in the mass, of human 
industry has sunk to a level far below that of the years 
before the war. We have to recognise the workings of an 
upheaval in human affairs as powerful as the natural 


* Rounp Taste, No. 42, March 1921. 
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phenomena of an earthquake or a volcanic eruption. The 
war not only destroyed wealth, the accumulated savings of 
generations ; it upset the balance of men’s minds and 
dulled the habit of peaceful intercourse and trade between 
nations. Until that habit is restored and political unrest 
is stilled, whether in Europe or in India or Egypt or in 
China, industrial revival here or anywhere else can only be 
partial. We are here restating what has already, perhaps, 
come to be acommonplace of polite discussion, but untilsuch 
commonplaces find a more responsive echo in political action 
it is worth incurring the risk of triteness to repeat them. 

It is now almost two years since the wave of artificial 
prosperity, set up by the sudden ending of the war and by 
the confident optimism which in those days swept over the 
world, began steadily to recede. As the demand dwindled, 
first in one industry then in another, here for manufactured 
goods, there for the products of the soil, until the real 
poverty of the post-war world was exposed, a deliberate 
process of price deflation began. It has developed with 
extreme rapidity. In twelve months the cost of living has 
fallen from 170 per cent. above that of 1914 to 90 per cent. 
i.e., almost 30 per cent.* The drop in wholesale prices in 
the same period has been much greater. The mere 
thoroughness of this attempt to stimulate demand has in 
one sense and for the time being defeated its own end, since 
it has encouraged the postponement of buying wherever 
possible in the hope of an even greater fall in prices. ‘The 
present stagnation exaggerates the true diminution in the 
world’s purchasing power just as the artificial conditions 
of two years ago concealed it. There are many signs that a 
point is being reached beyond which any further substantial 
drop in wholesale prices is unlikely and the consciousness 
of that fact may be expected gradually to resuscitate that 
element in the general demand which is at present lying 
dormant solely through the instability of prices. 

* T.e., There has been a drop equivalent to almost 30 per cent. on the 
cost of living a year ago. 
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Wage Reductions and Wage Inequalities 


The process of deflation has caused a vast amount of 
disturbance to the trade of the United Kingdom, but it 
has also served as a sharp reminder of the true basis of 
industrial prosperity in this country, the ability to keep 
foreign markets for British products. Harsh experience 
has shown that the standard of life, whether now or before 
the war, is not capable of being arbitrarily fixed by regula- 
tion but must in the long run be determined by the nation’s 
productivity per man hour. It is true that the demonstra- 
tion is still incomplete, for the reason that the pressure 
of an abnormal economic situation has been unequally 
applied. On the one hand there are the industries—and 
they include almost all the staple trades of the country— 
which have continuously to meet foreign competition, at 
home and more particularly abroad. They must fix their 
wage rates so as to enable them to sell their products at 
the world price level: the alternative is ruin. (We take 
no account here of differences in the quality of the product 
or of advantages such as preferential tariffs or sentiment 
may give in certain markets: these factors have a practical 
importance but it is not sufficient to invalidate or even 
materially to affect the general argument.) The necessity 
of this choice has compelled employers in these industries 
to press for and the workers to accept reductions in wages 
so drastic that the actual standard of life to-day must be 
much lower than that of 1914. There are, however, other 
trades in which economic pressure has been much more 
sluggish in its action, and wages have remained at or near 
the heights to which they soared in 1920. This is true 
of most trades that are immune from foreign competition, 
e.g., of railway and transport workers, and of many State 
and municipal employees, and also of that important body 
of workers which the extension of the Trade Boards Acts 
to cover not only sweated trades but all unorganised trades 
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has brought under the regulation of Trade Boards. A 


strong Commission, of which Lord Cave is the Chairman, 
is at present investigating the working of those Acts, and 
there will be a more fitting opportunity when that Com- 
mission has reported to deal with the question of Trade 
Boards in some detail. ‘The enquiry has, however, already 
brought out facts as to which there can be no dispute and 
which illustrate the argument we have been attempting 
to develop. While the minimum rates fixed by Trade 
Boards and now in force for a wide range of unskilled 
workers fall between 46s. and 59s. a week, unskilled labour 
in many of the coalfields of the country is now paid wages 
lower than the lowest Trade Board minimum and in one 
district at least no higher than 24s. a week. An unskilled 
worker on a blast furnace plant in South Wales at present 
earns 42s. a week, his wages being determined by the selling 
price of the product ; an unskilled worker employed by the 
same company to sort scrap iron outside the same furnace 
belongs to a technically unorganised trade and has his 
wage fixed by a Trade Board at 55s. 

The kind of inequality which is here indicated between 
present wages in what we may call the “ export ” and the 
“‘non-export ” trades has serious effects. Its patent 
injustice creates ill-feeling between one class of worker and 
another; and the higher wages in the “ non-export ” 
trades help to keep up the cost of living and so to prolong 
the sacrifices which labour in the other industries is called 
on to make. The depression in the country’s internal 
trade naturally tends to bring about a reduction in wages 
even in the “non-export” industries. The National 
Wages Board for the Railways has already, on an appeal by 
the Scottish railway companies, authorised slight modifica- 
tions both in wages andin the strict application of the eight- 
hour day, and a similar award is already being claimed 
and must soon follow in England. But much greater 
changes, both in wages and in working conditions on the 
railways, will be needed before there can be any such 
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substantial reduction in the cost of rail transport as the 
position—e.g., of the iron and steel industry—calls for. 
To a considerable extent, too, the natural influence of trade 
depression in bringing down wages in all industries has been 
counteracted by the relatively high scale of unemployment 
relief now being paid. The rates allowed by local guardians 
vary within wide limits, but in a great many areas a family 
of which the head is unemployed is at present assured in 
one form of relief or another of a weekly income greater 
than that which employed workers in some of the country’s 
most important industries are able to earn. Thus pur- 
chasing power as regards the necessaries of life, and in 
consequence the cost of living, are kept up. At the same 
time a burden is thrown both on the Exchequer and on the 
local rates so serious as to endanger economies in public 
expenditure which are vital to the renewal of trade. We 
regard the better provision now made for unemployment relief 
as in principle a welcome alleviation of the suffering which 
has hitherto been inseparable from the industrial system. 
But we believe, too, that this form of sympathy with 
distress has in many parts of the country been carried to 
a point where it is no longer either just or expedient, and 
that a lower scale and greater uniformity between areas 
would be in the ultimate interests of the workers as a whole. 


Palliative Measures 


Apart from the dole, the measures which have already 
been described in Tue Rounp Taste* for the relief of 
unemployment have continued in operation. It cannot be 
said that, taken together, they have amounted to more than 
a slight palliative. Public relief works can absorb only a 
trifling proportion of the two million unemployed, and the 
funds at the disposal of the Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee for such works are already exhausted. The amended 
Export Credits scheme has attracted many more applica- 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 45, December 1921. 
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tions than its predecessors and has enabled British manu- 
facturers to obtain some orders which otherwise would 
either not have been placed or have been placed outside 
this country. But the scheme touches only the fringe of a 
vast problem, and it involves risks which are incalculable— 
e.g., reliance on the power, say, of the Brazilian exchange 
to recover within the next two or three years—and which 
may in certain conditions involve heavy losses both to the 
State and to private firms. The other and the new section 
of the Trade Facilities Act of last autumn enabled the 
Government to guarantee the principal or interest, or both, 
of loans raised here or abroad for capital works which 
would create employment in the United Kingdom; the 
aggregate capital amount of such loans was not to exceed 
£25,000,000. The small committee which the Govern- 
ment appointed to consider applications for the guarantee 
has just issued a preliminary report after three months’ 
work. In that time it has examined 500 applications and 
passed for the guarantee loans amounting to {£2,000,000. 
It is prepared to recommend a guarantee—as soon as 
technical, Parliamentary or other difficulties can be over- 
come—in respect of loans for a further {14,000,000 ; and 
serious applications for a further {21,000,000 remain under 
consideration. This is not perhaps a very illuminating 
report, and a detailed account of the obstacles to schemes 
which the Committee regards as per se sound might throw 
a strange light on the conditions in which capital develop- 
ment in these days comes to birth. It is at least clear that 
neither the Trade Facilities Act nor any similar measure 
can give us back industrial prosperity. 


Internal Economy and the Geddes Committee 


The really fruitful field for Government action lies in 
quite different directions. The key to better conditions in 
the United Kingdom is in foreign policy and in economy in 
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administration at home. Elsewhere in this number of 
Tue Rounp Taste the pressing need not only of this 
country but of the whole world for a new spirit in inter- 
national affairs and for a proper regard to economic con- 
siderations is explained and emphasised, not for the first 
time. We propose, therefore, not to deal here with that 
aspect of the matter, though it is more important than any 
other, but to glance at the connected problem of internal 
economy. 

The increase in all forms of public expenditure, whether 
national or local, since 1914 has been colossal. The 
estimates for 1921-22 forecast a national expenditure of 
£1,146,123,000 and a revenue of £1,216,650,000, or almost 
six times the pre-war totals. In the first ten months of the 
current financial year receipts into the Exchequer amounted 
to £784,000,000 and issues to £845,000,000. All that can 
now be hoped for is that the year will end without an 
appreciable deficit. This result is obtained only by the 
imposition of an enormous burden of direct taxation. 
There is little doubt that the income tax has already 
become in part a tax on capital. The savings of the 
nation before the war have been estimated at {400,000,000 
per annum, and that sum was available for investment 
abroad and for capital development. It formed the true 
guarantee of national prosperity and the basis of social 
progress. ‘This fund no longer exists; rates and taxes 
have levied increasing contributions until in the end they 
have absorbed it. The possibility and with it the habit of 
saving have been destroyed; until they are restored the 
spirit of enterprise, the most active stimulus of industrial 
development, must lie dormant. A lessened burden of 
taxation is, therefore, a condition without which no real or 
permanent prosperity in industry can be expected. It is 
not the only condition, or even perhaps the most important 
condition, and if it were satisfied while the position of the 
world remained in other respects as it is to-day there 
would be no great gain, but as an object to be aimed at in 
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parallel with that other object of the reform of international 
relations, it is vital. 

A further and even more immediate argument for 
economy in administration is that without it there can be 
no prospect of balancing the budgets of 1922-23 and the 
following years except by renewed borrowing. If all 
present sources of revenue remain untouched they must 
yield in a time of unprecedented depression in trade an ever 
dwindling return. The three years’ average applied to 
income tax works out in present conditions to the benefit 
of the Exchequer, but it can do no more than postpone the 
day when the full shrinkage in the produce of the tax must 
be apparent. These are the unanswerable facts which have 
made economy the supreme issue in domestic politics. 
There has been no lack of warning from competent authori- 
ties in the last three years that national expenditure was 
conceived on a scale so lavish as to augur ruin if it were 
maintained. ‘The warning gained in mere volume of sound 
what it lost in gravity when the cry was taken up by 
organisations such as the Anti-Waste League and trans- 
lated into a political weapon for use in by-elections. The 
extravagances and inconsistencies in policy of this move- 
ment of demagogues put an end to its life, but not before 
it had driven the Government to give to economy some of 
the attention which the problem demanded and to appoint 
the Geddes Committee on National Expenditure. This 
Committee of five business men, with Sir Eric Geddes as 
chairman, has analysed the expenditure of the spending 
departments with remarkable energy and thoroughness, and 
its two interim reports dealing with the most important of 
the supply services have just been published. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding as to the 
powers of the Committee, though there need have been 
none. Its terms of reference are explicit :— 


To make recommendations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for effecting forthwith all possible reductions in the national 
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expenditure on Supply Services, having regard especially to the 
present and prospective position of the Revenue. In so far as 
questions of policy are involved in the expenditure under discussion, 
these will remain for the exclusive consideration of the Cabinet ; but 
it will be open to the Committee to review the expenditure and to 
indicate the economies which might be effected if particular policies 
were either adopted, abandoned or modified. 


It is clear from this that it was never the intention to treat 
the Committee’s recommendations as sacrosanct. No 
Government can be expected, or allowed, to divest itself 
of the responsibility for deciding what amount Parliament 
should be asked to vote for supply and under what heads. 
Nor ought it, as to the details of economy, to follow the 
advice of an outside body, however eminent, and to ignore 
that of the departments. But to say this is not to suggest 
that any Government could, as a matter of practical 
politics, after using the Geddes Committee for months as 
a stalking-horse, lightly set aside its recommendations ; 
even if the reasoning on which they are based were less 
convincing than in the main it is, such a course now would 
mean political disaster to the Government. 

Most of the problems of the Budget since the war have 
sprung from the fact that there is a first charge of about 
£450,000,000 on the revenue ; this is in respect of interest 
on debt and of war pensions. If a capital levy is ruled out, 
as on political grounds apart altogether from its merits it 
must be at the present time, this charge must be taken as 
irreducible ; indeed, it will increase to over {500,000,000 
when interest payments on the debt to the United States 
are resumed. The problem of economy is, therefore, the 
problem of how to meet the shrinkage of revenue and 
if possible to reduce taxation by cutting down the 
£603,000,000 included in the estimates of the current year 
for the ordinary supply services. Departmental economies 
under pressure from the Treasury gave a reduction of 
£75,000,000. ‘This was made possible in part by a change 
of policy—e.g., as regards housing—but in the main through 
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the fall in wages and the cost of stores. The Geddes 
Committee were asked to aim at a further saving of 
£100,000,000, and in their first two reports they indicate 
possible economies of {75,000,000 towards this amount. 
The balance must come if at all from the departments 
which they have still to review. The Committee also 
make a number of suggestions for administrative reforms 
from which an ultimate even if no immediate economy can 
be expected. ‘ 

We do not propose here to examine the proposals of the 
Committee in detail, but rather to direct attention to one 
or two general considerations. Of the £75,000,000 which 
the Committee propose to save, Defence (i.e., the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force) accounts for £46,500,000 and 
Education for £18,000,000. The Committee finds that 
the estimates for 1922-23 foreshadow an expenditure on 
Defence of £176,000,000 as against {80,000,000 in 1914-15. 
They express the opinion that no such expenditure is 
warranted by the probable needs of Imperial Defence in 
the next ten years, and they indicate in great detail for the 
three services expenditure which appears to be due to the 
persistence of tradition, disregard of the changed world 
situation or of technical improvements brought about by 
the war, or simply to overlapping, bad organisation or 
extravagance. The publication of the report called forth 
an immediate counterblast from the Admiralty, in which 
the knowledge and ingenuity of experts was used to make 
the detailed proposals of the Committee look foolish. It is 
possible that some of them are, though some further proof 
of that than the Admiralty memorandum is likely to be 
needed. Certainly no five men in England could in a 
few months cover the whole range of administration and 
suggest changes which would be above criticism in every 
department. But for the general thesis that the country 
neither needs nor can it afford a defence system in the year 
1922 which costs {176,000,000 we believe that there will 
be overwhelming public support. Indeed we should go 
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further. We think the country can afford less for defence 
than on an estimate covering all possible contingencies it 
may be said to need. In other words, we believe that the 
risk involved in effecting considerable economies is 
practically nil. The menace from the Continent of 
Europe has been removed ; the danger of civil disturbance 
grows every day more remote. If every imaginable con- 
tingency is to be guarded against, then war with the United 
States of America is, we suppose, a conceivable risk, but it 
is a risk against which the proper insurance is not expendi- 
ture on defence but a policy of firm friendship and of co- 
operation in all humane purposes. 

Defence represents much the most considerable group 
of spending departments and the group in which the most 
substantial economies must come if they are to come at all. 
It is here that the Geddes Committee are on strong ground, 
because they reflect the pacific temper of ordinary men 
and their dislike of the “ pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” In their proposals for a saving of {18,000,000 
on the Education vote the Committee are less convincing. 
They use language which suggests in places that they 
consider education, like port wine, should only be taken in 
small quantities. Their reasoning is coloured by the view 
expressed recently in a public speech by one member of the 
Committee, that “ there is a limit to the economic useful- 
ness of education.” Government of an Empire by a 
democracy is at best a hazardous and difficult task ; it is an 
impossibility if the democracy is to be ignorant and un- 
educated or only half-educated. So, too, the struggle 
which confronts British industries to keep their place in an 
age of ever increasing technical refinement can have only 
one end if this country continues to starve secondary and 
higher education while its competitors extend and perfect 
them. Most of the reforms which the Committee appears 
to regard as new-fangled fads have been organic features of 
every educational system in Central Europe for a genera- 
tion. If we defend education it is not because we think 
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the case for it is likely to go by default—only a slight 
acquaintance with the industrial districts of the North and 
Midlands is needed to show the strength of the opposition 
which may be looked for to a good deal of this part of the 
report—and still less because we wish to see the education 
vote taken out of the zone of economies. No department, 
no profession and no class is justified in claiming exemption 
from sacrifice at the present time, and it is right that lax 
or wasteful methods in administration should be exposed 
wherever they occur. The Geddes Committee has done a 
public service, which is also a service to education, in 
pointing out the dangers of a system of financing educational 
services which leaves the principal contributor, the State, 
without adequate control over the growth of expenditure. 

It would be unfortunate if any criticism of the Geddes 
report obscured its exceptional value as a contribution to the 
most pressing of domestic problems. It throws a search- 
light into every corner of public administration, and no 
Government which fails to give effect in one form or another 
to economies at least as extensive as those which the 
Committee proposes will have met the needs of the present 
financial situation. 

It would be idle to pretend that the report opens a clear 
path to a reduction of taxation in the coming financial year. 
On any reasonable estimate of revenue the proposed 
economies, many of which can plainly not be brought into 
effect at once, will barely suffice to balance the Budget. 
A reduction of the income-tax to §s. would have to be 
made either as a pure speculation, in the hope that the 
stimulus to trade would ensure an equal revenue from the 
tax at the reduced rate, or in the intention to finance some 
part of current expenditure by borrowing. It is not obvious 
how the second alternative could benefit trade, since it 
would add nothing to the aggregate purchasing power of 
the nation unless it were carried out by the inflation of the 
currency. It is at least doubtful whether either alternative 
could be regarded as consistent with sound finance, and in 
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spite of the burden of present taxation, right policy may 
necessitate its maintenance at least during 1922-23. 

The possibility and the need of economy in public 
expenditure are not confined to the field covered by the 
Geddes Committee. To the manufacturing industries the 
burden of the rates is more serious even than that of 
taxation. No one will doubt that there is room for a 
reduction in the expenditure of local authorities. It may 
be more difficult to obtain and relatively less important 
than in the expenditure of the State, but the pressure of 
public opinion which led to the appointment of the Geddes 
Committee must sooner or later exert its influence in all 
spheres of public administration. Indeed it has already 
begun to do so. 


Conclusion 


If we glance, in conclusion, at the present position and 
the prospects of British industry, we shall find much cause 


for quiet satisfaction, nqne for any confident elation. The 
most reassuring feature of a gloomy period has been the 
courage with which the great mass of the workers of the 
country have seen the promise of a new age turn to 
bitter fruit and without complaint have faced sacrifice and 
privation. It is in our judgment as unjust as it is futile to 
throw on Labour the whole blame for the present depression 
and to attack the workers and their leaders in the terms cf 
unmeasured abuse which some politicians have chosen to 
employ. Labour has its responsibility, and it is a heavy 
one, for what has occurred. But neither employers nor 
politicians as a body can afford to throw stones. The 
mistakes and miscalculations of the management of industry 
in the two years after the war have long been known to 
those engaged in it, and are being revealed daily in the 
dreary confessions of disaster made by one concern after 
another. It has, too, at last become obvious to the whole 
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world that the most powerful influence in creating the 
position of to-day was the dislocation of trade caused by 
the war and the economically unsound Treaties of Peace, 
and that there can be no real relief until the nations of 
Europe are all agreed to live in peace and to co-operate in 
finding a new basis for trade with one another. This is the 
moment not for recrimination but for constructive work. 
Some of the most serious domestic troubles have been or 
are being overcome. Labour is working well: output 
seems assured if work can be found. On the side of 
Capital industry has been violently purged, and there is 
everywhere a return to old sound habits and traditions. 
The last two years have shown that it is not new industries 
that England needs but new markets for the old ones and 
the old markets re-opened. Old competitors are reviving, 
new ones are springing up. There is significance in the 
fact that one of the few articles of export which shows a 
steady increase is not textiles but textile machinery. 
Whether a revival of trade comes soon or late, its per- 
manence must depend to a great extent on the efficiency 


and enterprise of the staple British industries. ‘To promote 
efficiency and to encourage enterprise should be the joint 
aim of employers and labour: it is one which they can 
attain together but in no other way. 





CANADA 


I. Tue Feprerat Exection 


N December 6, 1921, Mr. Meighen’s Government 

suffered the most complete defeat of any ministry in 
the political annals of Canada. The Liberal Party returns 
to power with almost a clear majority over both its 
opponents, and Mr. Mackenzie King, its leader, has 
become Prime Minister. 


The Defeat of the Government 


One more coalition has failed long to survive the specific 
national crisis that gave it birth. ‘The Liberal-Conservative 
amalgamation under Sir Robert Borden, which swept the 
Dominion, outside the province of Quebec, in the 1917 
election, and did such admirable work in the last years of 
the war and during the demobilisation period, passes into 
history. Long before the election the Government had 
been weakened by the retirement from active politics of 
some of its most prominent members, such as Sir Robert 
Borden, Mr. N. W. Rowell, and Sir Thomas White. The 
transformation of the coalition into what was practically a 
Conservative ministry could not but have a serious influence 
in the electoral fight ; and Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet reshuffle 
after his return from the London Conference was an evident 
sign of diminished strength. Mr. Meighen’s party, indeed, 
was so deficient in figures of distinction that the strain 
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borne by the Prime Minister himself in the campaign was 
very heavy. He rose to the demand with great energy ; 
but his personal influence was not enough to stem the tide, 
and he was unable even to retain his own seat. 

In no section of the country was the Government 
successful. Its defeat, however, can hardly be said to 
have been due to a single definite issue. Constitutional 
status within the Empire and foreign affairs were almost 
entirely passed over throughout the fight. But on every 
domestic question the Government had to meet the 
discontents which had accumulated during ten years of 
office, and which had reached their climax in the present 
depression in trade. It would have been marvellous in the 
circumstances if the Government had survived, though its 
defeat was more severe than had been anticipated by all 
but the most sanguine of its antagonists. 

The ground upon which Mr. Meighen chose to fight was 
economic, and the chief topic of the campaign was the 
controversy between Protection and Free Trade. It is 
true that no party was for immediate Free Trade. The 
Progressive or Farmers’ Party advocated it as a policy for 
the future, but even they admitted the need of a tariff for 
revenue. The Liberal Party was divided on the subject ; 
many of its supporters in the all-important province of 
Quebec were strongly Protectionist, and a number of the 
other Liberal candidates Free-Traders. The frankly Pro- 
tectionist policy of the Government was certainly rejected 
at the polls. But that anything like Free Trade will result 
from the election is improbable. The Progressives resent 
the action of the United States in imposing a high tariff 
on Canadian foodstuffs, and are in no temper to open to that 
country the markets of Canada except on the basis of 
reciprocal guarantees. Also, if British manufactures are 
to come freely to Canada, Canadian cattle must go freely 
to England. The triumphant Liberals are even less likely 
to commit themselves to a policy which might very easily 
alienate many in the solid Quebec bloc, the united loyalty 
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of which is essential to the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment. 

Yet Quebec even did not vote on the economic issue. 
Quebec voted Laurier—“ toujours fidéle 4 Laurier”! If 
any fact were needed to make assurance of defeat doubly 
sure for Mr. Meighen, it was his reputation in the province 
of Quebec as a leading agent of Sir Robert Borden’s con- 
scription policy. In Ontario a good deal of play was made 
by the Liberal Press of Mr. Meighen’s failure to go to the 
country when he first succeeded Sir Robert Borden. The 
serious situation of the national railways was another general 
charge against the Government. Thus a considerable 
number of typical “ election issues ” were raised, and that 
of Protection versus Free Trade dominated the campaign 
only in the West. But the real explanation seems to be 
that the country was tired of the Government, and that the 
Government was sick unto death. 


The Election Results 


The defeat of Mr. Meighen, indeed, is far less striking 
than the temporary victory of sectionalism. The history 
of the Canadian Confederation has been one of a fine effort 
to unite in a single state the five distinct sections into which 
the country is geographically divided. Differences of race, 
language, and religion have added greatly to the difficulties 
imposed by nature. Yet the 1921 election results record 
with almost menacing fidelity the incidence of history and 
geography. ‘The maritime provinces, cut off from the rest 
of the country and traditionally Liberal since Confederation, 
returned 80 per cent. of the Liberal candidates with large 
majorities. Every one of the sixty-five members from 
Quebec is a Liberal. Ontario and British Columbia alone 
were sufficiently loyal to Conservatism to split their vote. 
Most significant of all, the three prairie provinces returned 
nearly go per cent. of Progressives. 
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There are 235 seats in the Canadian House of Commons. 
The election results by provinces are approximately as 
follows :— ; 


Pro- 
gressive. 
23 
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Labour elected one candidate in Manitoba and one in Alberta. 
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Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

P.E. Island .. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta ie mA re 
British Columbia and Yukon 


The salient deductions from these figures are three :— 

First, the Liberal leader, with an almost clear majority 
over all parties, was of course invited to form a ministry. 
But Mr. King’s political position has other weaknesses 
besides an uncertain control of the House of Commons. 
More than half his supporters come from Quebec. Before 
election day, indeed, there were many rumours that the 
Quebec Liberals intended to displace him from the leader- 
ship. No such action was taken, and the English. and 
French speaking Liberals are at present harmonious in the 
hour of victory, but whether this preponderance of Quebec 
members may not affect the new Prime Minister’s election 
pledges on tariff reduction and railways is yet to be seen. 
Further, the Government is extremely weak in the prairie 
provinces and British Columbia; unless it can frame a 
policy which will command some support from the Western 
Progressives, a parliamentary deadlock is not unlikely. 

Secondly, the Progressive Party, with its “ watching 
brief ” for the Western interests, is in a powerful parlia- 
mentary position. Mr. Crerar, its leader, has proclaimed 
his general sympathy with the new Government and will 
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leave the official leadership of the Opposition (a salaried 
post in Canada) to Mr. Meighen, who is seeking re-election. 
None the less, the Progressives as the stronger of the two 
minority groups will have ample opportunity to impress 
Mr. King and his Cabinet with the need of giving very 
careful consideration to Western sentiment. 

Thirdly, the election demonstrated the political weakness 
of organised Labour. It is only the foreign labourer in 
Canada who has a tenacious class-consciousness, and as yet 
he has little political power. The strident voices of the 
extreme revolutionary wing got a very poor hearing. With 
few exceptions the voters were shepherded into the folds of 
the three national parties. 

For the first time in Canada women have voted on equal 
terms with men in a federal election. The vote, and 
consequently in many cases the majorities, were greatly 
increased ; but it seems probable that the result was much 
the same as if there had been only a male vote. One 
woman was elected to Parliament, Miss Agnes Macphail, 
who sits as a Progressive for an Ontario constituency. 


The New Cabinet and its Problems 


The Honourable William Lyon Mackenzie King, grandson 
of the leader of the Rebellion of 1837 in Upper Canada, is 
another young Prime Minister, for he heads the Govern- 
ment at the age of 47. After training at three universities 
he became Deputy Minister of Labour in 1900, entered 
Parliament in 1908, and, as one of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
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“‘ young men,” received the portfolio of Labour in 1909. 
He was defeated in 1911 and again in 1917, and was only 
re-elected at the close of the war. But, although his total 
parliamentary experience was gained in three years, he was 
chosen as the leader of the Liberal Party at the end of Sir 
Wilfrid’s long reign. His chief interest has always been in 
industrial problems. He has been chairman of several 
Royal Commissions on questions of labour and immigration, 
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has come much into touch with these subjects by his 
connection with the Rockefeller Foundation during the 
war, and has written on “ Industry and Humanity.” Asa 
constructive statesman he has still to win his spurs, and 
the urgent problems of to-day will give him a fine 
opportunity. 

Before selecting his Cabinet Mr. King entered into 
negotiations with Mr. Crerar, with a view to uniting the 
Liberal and Progressive Parties, or at least of including in 
his Government such leaders of the latter as Mr. Crerar 
and Mr. Drury. Many non-partisan Canadians feel dis- 
appointment that these negotiations failed. Had they 
succeeded, the Prime Minister would have had an indis- 
putable majority, and the problem of uniting East and West 
would have been simplified. Nothing has been published 
concerning the negotiations, but apprehension of the 
difficulties that will face Mr. King in any tariff reduction 
may certainly be taken as one of the reasons for Mr. Crerar’s 
decision. The farming interests of the West have long felt 
themselves injured by a tariff framed to foster industries 
mainly situated in the centre. The low price of grain and 
the high price of manufactured articles have caused great 
hardship to Western farmers, who have been forced to sell 
their grain below the actual cost of production, and are now 
in some districts in urgent need of Government assistance if 
they are to stay on their farms. There is also a general 
feeling, and not a little bitterness of spirit, in the West 
against the apparent failure of the East to sympathise with 
Western problems generally. This East and West conflict 
is an old story in Canada. It was for many years a powerful 
element in the politics of the United States. The distances 
between the Canadian East and West are so enormous and 
the difference in the conditions of life so considerable that 
great care and tact must be exercised by any Government 
desirous of genuine national unity. 

In selecting his Cabinet, therefore, Mr. King has only 
been able to draw upon the members of the Liberal Party. 
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He has followed as far as possible the customary: practice 
of giving representation to all parts of the country. -The 
Ministry, however, only includes three members from 
west of Ontario ; one of these sits in the second chamber ; 
and the important province of Manitoba is unrepresented. 
Naturally a prominent place is given to Quebec, which 
secures six portfolios, its two leaders, Sir Lomer Gouin and 
Mr. Ernest La’ Pointe, becoming respectively Minister of 
Justice and Minister of Marine and Fisheries. Mr. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, the veteran Quebec parliamentarian, is 
not in the Cabinet, but it is understood that he has been 
designated for the office of Speaker. The most important 
portfolio, that of Finance, goes to Mr. W. S. Fielding, who 
was long Minister of Finance under Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; 
Mr. Fielding is well known and very widely respected, but 
is now over seventy. ‘The province of Ontario also provides 
six Cabinet Ministers, of whom the most important, after 
the Prime Minister himself, are likely to be Mr. James 
Murdock, the new Minister of Labour, and Mr. W. C. 
Kennedy, who inherits the railways problem. 

The condition of railways, the tariff, unemployment, 
immigration, and finance, afford ample scope for the ablest 
administration. National ownership of railways has become 
an issue of the first importance. The management of the 
national railways, with a mileage of 20,000, the largest 
system under single management in the world, constitutes 
a difficult problem, for very large deficits seem certain for 
some years tocome. The majority of people in the country 
are in favour of giving Government -ownership of this 
great system a fair chance, and it is one of the first planks 
in the Progressive platform. But many people also, and 
especially a powerful group in Quebec, disbelieve entirely 
in its feasibility. As for the tariff, it may be repeated that 
the Government can hardly take the risk of changing 
abruptly the conditions under which Canadian industries 
are conducted, especially at a time when the problem of 
unemployment is so urgent. 
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II. Canaprtan NATIONALISM AND IRELAND 


N election often reveals the unconscious outlook of a 

people. Behind the debates in the recent elections 
respecting Protection and Free Trade, public or private 
ownership of railways and other public utilities, and the 
relations between worker and employer, lies the mentality 
of a nation. It is difficult of analysis, for it is based upon 
preconceptions which have never been defined. In the 
past the uncertainty of this background of thought in 
Canada has made peculiarly effective accusations, for 
instance, of a desire to bring Canada into a political union 
with the United States, but now this excites ridicule. Ina 
moment of unwisdom one of the parties issued a poster 
with a picture of a monster American eagle about to pounce 
on the Canadian beaver, should it venture out of the hut 
which symbolised the Protection tariff. The comment in 
the West was that the turkey might better be taken as the 
symbol of the United States, that in respect to absorption 
by the United States Canada would prove rather a porcupine 
than a beaver, and that if Canadians were taken in by such 
cries the better symbol for them would be the northern 
goose. Canadian national feeling is running strong and is 
easily irritated, but its strength implies no danger to the 
British connection. The alternative to the existing status 
would be a Canadian republic, and talk of a republic is 
nowhere taken seriously. 

During the election campaign the Washington Con- 
ference was opened. When General Smuts sent from 
South Africa his comment that if the British nations, other 
than Great Britain, were not invited in their own right to 
attend they had better stay away, the question was naturally 
debated in Canada, and it is of interest to notice the lines 
of cleavage in opinion. ‘The oldest daily newspaper is the 
Montreal Gazette, founded in 1778. It is eminently staid 
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and sober, one of the chief props of the Conservative 
Party. On November 15 the Gazette said: “It may be 
well to recall the fact that Canada is not a sovereign nation 
but a member of the British Empire,” and it proceeded 
to deride the notion that Canada with “ an army of 5,000 
troops and a navy of two cruisers and three destroyers ” 
could, sitting in her own right, have any influence at 
Washington. It was enough that the parent, Great 
Britain, was invited “to bring with him as many of his 
children as he thought proper.” In view of the state of 
mind of Quebec and of Western Canada, the analogy of a 
parent leading a child by the hand was not happy. The 
Manitoba Free Press, which reflects the dominant opinion 
of the West, quoted Mr. Barriedale Keith’s statement that 
the failure to invite Canada is “ an episode of fundamental 
importance,” and asked who was responsible. Mr. Crerar, 
the Progressive leader, declared that “we should be 
represented at Washington in our own right or we should 
not be represented at all.” 

It is thus clear that the problem of the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the British Empire has not yet reached a final 
solution. The demand is persistent in some quarters, 
though not in all, that the interests of Canada at Washing- 
ton shall be represented by a Canadian. ‘The frontiers of 
the United States and Canada run together for five thousand 
miles. The Government of Canada owns more than a 
thousand miles of railway in the United States. It is con- 

fronted, at this moment, by the problem of co-operating 
with the United States in a gigantic scheme for opening a 
deep water-way from the Great Lakes to the sea and for 
generating electric power by the force of the mighty frontier 
river, the St. Lawrence. There area dozen other important 
questions on which the two nations must take counsel 
together. Yet, it is urged by some, Canada must approach 
the United States through an ambassador sent from Great 
Britain who knows little or nothing of these questions or of 
the public opinion in Canada for which he must speak. 
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To the more ardent spirits it seems a humiliating position 
for a young nation, newly conscious of its standing ; and 
the solution they ask is that either a Canadian shall represent 
at Washington the whole British Empire, or that Canada 
shall have there some one who can speak with authority 
for her alone. Well-informed Canadians understand the 
desire, even the anxiety, on the part of leaders in Britain 
to meet Canada’s wishes. But, especially at this juncture, 
it would be hard for a British Government to appoint at 
Washington any other than a representative in close touch 
with opinion in England. 

Speaking on the Irish treaty in the House of Commons 
on December 14, Mr. Lloyd George, while declining to 
define the “ Dominion status” offered to Ireland, pro- 
ceeded, in fact, to define the existing position in respect 
to foreign affairs. The Dominions, he said, now “ have 
equal rights with Great Britain in the control of the 
foreign policy of the Empire ;” and he commented on the 
“ polite disdain ” with which, in 1856, Lord Palmerston 
would have viewed the proposal to share counsels with a 
Dominion representative at the end of the Crimean War. 
He added that the administration of foreign affairs and 
the selection of ambassadors must remain with the British 
Government, while “the young giants,” the Dominions, 
would help to carry the burden. “The instrument of 
foreign policy of the Empire is the British Foreign Office.” 
He meant Ireland clearly to understand this. In some 
quarters in Canada the speech was favourably received. 
Not so in the West. The Manitoba Free Press asked, on 
January 3, whether Mr. Lloyd George was making public a 
bargain agreed upon secretly at the last Colonial Conference, 
and added: “ The arrangement outlined is one in which 
control of foreign policy by the Dominions is mythical, 
but responsibility is very real.” It predicted that the 
Canadian Parliament would never consent to this arrange- 
ment, and demanded that the promised Constitutional 
Conference be held to face this and other difficult problems. 
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It is by a singular turn of fate that Canada and Ireland 
should now be linked together in constitutional develop- 
ment. The treaty signed by representatives of Great 
Britain and of Ireland contains the following clause :— 


The position of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial 
Parliament and Government and otherwise shall be that of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the law, practice, and constitutional 
usage governing the relationship of the Crown, or the representative 
of the Crown, and of the Imperial Parliament, to the Dominion of 
Canada shall govern their relationship to the Irish Free State. 


Canada was presumably chosen as the model because her 
institutions are the oldest and most tried of any of the 
self-governing states outside of Great Britain. In view of 
the fact that she is to be the model for Ireland, Canada will 
need to define her own status and to cure defects in it. 
She has not power to change her own constitution ; as 
matters stand, only a change desired practically unani- 
mously in Canada would be enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment, which is the guardian of the contracts entered upon 
in the British North America Act among the provinces of 
Canada. But a substantial majority in Canada might 
desire changes opposed by a minority. It is not clear that, 
in such a case, action could be taken. Australia can change 
its own constitution; and in this respect, at least, 
Ireland will ‘probably look rather to Australia than to 
Canada. 

The new position of Ireland is likely to affect the outlook 
of Canada. For the first time an ancient state, with an 
old nobility, a long social tradition, and conventions and 
customs, the growth of Europe, is brought into the same 
constitutional relations with Great Britain as new countries 
like Canada and Australia. An old society is apt to look 
with rather a patronising eye upon a new society, and 
Canadians have long been accustomed to that air of con- 
descension which Mr. Lowell remarked in the attitude of 
foreigners to the United States. A Dominion was a new 
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thing ; and to say “ our ” Dominions, with the air of a 
parent, was natural in Great Britain. But now an ancient 
kingdom is to become a Dominion. What will be the 
relation of Ireland as a Dominion to the Colonial Office ? 
Some new machinery will surely be necessary ; and it might 
be well to use the occasion in order to leave in charge of 
the Colonial Office only the Colonies, and to create a new 
system of communication among the self-governing nations 
of the Commonwealth. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
the right of the Canadian Prime Minister to communicate 
directly with the Prime Minister of Great Britain, it 
happens rarely that this is done. _ 

The influence of Ireland upon Canada will probably be 
as real as that of Canada upon Ireland. Since their 
constitutions stand or fall together, changes of custom in 
one country will quickly appeal to the other. It is hardly 
to be doubted that from the first the custom will be 
established that an Irishman shall be Governor of the 
Dominion of Ireland. She will have a wealth of men of 
political education and of dignity to choose from. Will 
not Canada be likely to follow her precedent and at least 
try the experiment of a Canadian as Governor-General of 
Canada? Then Ireland has definitely turned from federa 
tion with Great Britain, and in doing so has probably 
struck a final blow to the possibility of federating the 
whole British Empire. As time passes the world-wide 
significance of what has happened in Ireland will seem 
more and more impressive. 

One of the chief gifts of Mr. Lloyd George is his intuition 
of the point of view of other people. In his speech of 
December 14 he might have given offence to Irish national 
feeling by the turn of a phrase, but he avoided every pitfall. 
Canada is as sensitive as Ireland in respect to national 
status. The older men and the older communities in 
Canada are less likely to feel its intensity than the young 
in both respects ; but this is by no means universally true. 
Elderly gentlemen in Toronto, for instance; showed marked 
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irritation recently when Mr. Winston Churchill repeated a 
phrase which he must have learned from Lord Rosebery, 
that the title-deeds of the British Empire are at West- 
minster, and comment on it ran from coast to coast. In 
England it is not easy to understand why a remark so 
seemingly innocent in form should anger people in Canada. 
National feeling is itself something of a mystery. It is 
often hyper-sensitive, and to-day, hardly less in Canada than 
in Ireland, does it tend to be doctrinaire in applying theories. 
When Mr. Lloyd George, on becoming Prime Minister, 
summoned the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, as 
leaders of “ autonomous nations,” to sit in the Imperial 
War Cabinet on terms of perfect equality with Great 
Britain, this may have been taken in Great Britain as 
tactful phrasing to meet an emergency, but involving no 
deep constitutional change. It was not so taken in Canada. 
There it satisfied the cravings of political self-respect, and 
it was understood to mean exactly what it said. Canada 
was to be henceforth the full political equal of Great 
Britain, in charge of her own destiny and with her title-deeds 
in her own possession. 

Why is it expedient to say this now? The answer is 
that it may save friction in the future if these truths sink 
deeply into the consciousness of those who speak and write 
in Great Britain on imperial relations. It should be 
remembered in England that those who govern Canada 
to-day are not Old-Country men transferred to a new scene. 
The ancestors of most French-Canadians came to Canada 
quite two hundred and fifty years ago, and England was 
never to them a “mother country.” In the Canadian 
Parliament there sits hardly a member for constituencies 
east of Winnipeg who was not born in Canada and whose 
family traditions are not wholly centred in Canada. From 
the ridings farther west, and because there the country is 
new, some members come who were born in Great Britain ; 
but these men have in every case caught the note of the 
New World. Many Canadians were uneasy about their 
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status in the days when Canada was still a colony. They 
craved for a fuller national life, a recognised position among 


nations, and now any utterancewhich falls short of expressing 
this causes a jar. 


Ill. Tue Granp Trunk Awarp 


HERE has been much surprise and disappointment 

in Canada at the manner in which the Grand Trunk 
Arbitration award has been received in England. The 
British Press, indeed, has shown not a little unfairness in 
its presentation of the case, and the Canadian Government 
has taken no pains to see that the true circumstances are 
made known abroad. It may therefore be worth while 
to attempt to correct some misapprehensions, in spite of 
the lapse of time since the award was made. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific, a transcontinental line to the 
West, was the chief cause of the difficulties of the Grand 
Trunk, with lines only in the East, and consequently of the 
arbitration. Its construction was provided for by a statu- 
tory agreement between the Canadian Government and 
the Grand Trunk Railway, made in 1903-04, by which 
the Government undertook to guarantee securities at a 
certain rate per mile, and the company to provide any 
further sums necessary, as owners of all the stock in the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. This agreement was entered into 
voluntarily by the directors and shareholders of the Grand 
Trunk, at the instigation of Mr. Hays, the general manager; 
indeed, their attitude was one of sanguine enthusiasm at 
the prospect of securing the advantages of ocean-to-ocean 
trade. The line from Winnipeg to Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, was, for political reasons, made a part of the plan by 
the Canadian Government, but of this the whole cost of 
construction has been borne by the Government itself, 
the Grand Trunk not contributing a single dollar. 

The estimated expenditure in building the Grand Trunk 
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Pacific was greatly exceeded. The Government made 
loans to the company of $10,000,000 in 1909 and of 
$15,000,000 in 1913. Both these sums were guaranteed 
by the Grand Trunk, but a further $16,000,000 was lent 
in 1914 without guarantee, as it was represented that 
another guarantee by the Grand Trunk would injure its 
credit. In 1916, 1917, and 1918 the Canadian Govern- 
ment advanced about $7,500,000 yearly to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and the Grand Trunk was not called on to 
pay the interest for which it was legally liable on the 
securities it had guaranteed. In 1919, when the Govern- 
ment was unwilling to make further advances, the Grand 
Trunk held that without an annual subsidy it could not 
operate the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific went into a receivership. This put the Grand 
Trunk in a very embarrassing position by reason of its 
guarantees of Grand Trunk Pacific securities. Negotia- 
tions with the Government resulted in an agreement 
by which the shareholders of the Grand Trunk consented 
to sell their stock to the Government at a valuation, and 
it was pursuant to this agreement that the arbitration was 
held. 

It has been often asserted that the Canadian Government 
treated the Grand Trunk with hostility and took advantage 
of its difficulties. This view is not justified by the facts. 
The Government, as shown above, advanced more than 
$60,000,000 to the Grand Trunk Pacific, and in addition 
over $56,000,000 to the Grand Trunk during 1920 and 
1921. It is true that the grants of land in the West were 
not so great as those made to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian Northern Railway, but the Grand Trunk 
could have had these land subsidies if it had been willing 
at an earlier period to build a Western line. In 1870 it 
was vainly urged by Sir John A. Macdonald, the Prime 
Minister, to build the much needed transcontinental 
railway. Not until 1903, when the success of other Western 
lines seemed assured, was the scepticism of the Grand 
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Trunk directors- overcome .and the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific undertaken. The - public service 
thus performed was, of course, not neatly so great as that 
accomplished by the railways first in the field. 

An examination of other suggested explanations for the 
embarrassment of the Grand Trunk only makes it clearer 
that the real causes were, first, the decision to build the: 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and, secondly, the control of the 
management from London. As to the latter, there can be 
little doubt that absentee directorship has been disastrous. 
Mr. Taft says in his award: “Had the policy of the 
company, as dictated from London, been as prudent, as 
wise, and as effective as the local management through the 
offices of the Grand Trunk here, the fate of the property 
would have been different.” 

It is not proposed here to undertake an analysis of the 
award, but some of the conclusions may be outlined. The 
Board of Arbitration ruled out, as not’ pertinent to the 
problem of the value of the stock, evidence of the physical 
value of the property, and this decision now is the subject 
of an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The arbitrators, having refused consideration of physical 
value, based their. awards on considerations of past and 
probable future - earhitigsy ‘as =e evidence on which © to’ 
value the stock. 

Their’ difficulties were sreatly ‘increased becauisé. the 
accounts had been kept in such a way that it. was hard to 
determine. what the earnings :had been. - The following 
Tae. is from Mr. Taft’s s award : weg egies: 


It ‘sales abhi didctihin chat _— 1912 lita V8) the London 
management exercised a discretion to understate-operating ‘revenues 
and to understate operating expenses’ with a view to making’ the 
published statements of ‘tlie. ‘earnings and expenses of the railway 
different from that which a true transcript of the books would-have 
disclosed. . . . In 1913 the operating revenues were improperly 
increased apparently in order to justify the declaration of a dividend 
on the three series of preferred stocks, a full dividend on the first and 
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second and half on the third. Then came a period in which the 
London management was anxious to induce the Canadian Govern- 
ment to take the burden of the Grand Trunk Pacific off its back, on 
the ground that obligation to run and finance the Pacific road might 
lead to the bankruptcy of the Grand Trunk. That led the London 
management to understate their operating revenues and charge 
the Audit Office Fund during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 with an 
aggregate of nearly eight million dollars that should have appeared 
as additional revenue. 

In 1919 and 1920, when the sale of the road to the Government 
was being faced as the best course, manipulation of the accounts 
was directed to making the financial condition of the road seem 
better than it was. 


Sir Thomas White points out that the Grand Trunk 
showed a yearly surplus between 1910 and 1917 (in 1916 
this was more than $11,000,000), but that increasing 
deficits began in 1918. After examining the probable 
requirements for deferred maintenance, Government loans, 
etc., he comes to the following conclusions :— 


(1) The actual earning power of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada before, during, and since the war, and, so far as 
can be estimated, for the future, does not justify the assumption 
that any profits would, from the date of the acquisition by the 
Government of the preference and common shares, viz., May, 1920, 
ever have been available for distribution to the holders thereof, 
after providing for the contingent liability of the company in respect 
of Grand Trunk Pacific securities guaranteed by the company and 
dividends upon the “ guaranteed stock.” 

(2) Having regard to its own continuing heavy deficits, the 
necessity for making provision for deferred and extraordinary 
maintenance and capital construction, and its heavy liabilities in 
respect of securities of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
bearing its guarantee, the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, but for the financial support of the Government since May, 
1920, must have been forced into a receivership. 

Upon these conclusions I find that the preference and common 
stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada has no value. 
Any question as to compassionate consideration of the shareholders 
must be for the Government and Parliament of Canada to deal with 
and not for this Board. 
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Mr. Taft, in his dissenting award, adopted a different 
method. He estimated the gross revenue for 1921 of the 
Grand Trunk at $72,000,000, assumed an average yearly 
increase of § per cent., and concluded that by 1926 the 
Grand Trunk would have a net operating surplus of 
$23,400,000; this figure he reached by estimating the 
operating surplus as 25 per cent. of the gross revenue, 
which percentage was the average from I9I0 to 1917. 
Of this, fixed charges would require $20,078,200, but he 
thought a net income would remain of a great enough size 
to justify the payment of practically the maximum sum 
($64,166,166) which the arbitrators were allowed to award 
for the Grand Trunk. He does not attempt to refute 
the statement that but for the Government assistance the 
Grand Trunk would have become bankrupt, but he main- 
tains that it is only fair to the shareholders to consider the 
probable value of the property after five years. 

Such is a brief summary of the findings, and no argument 
is offered here for or against either conclusion. The 
majority awards have left it open for the Canadian Govern- 
ment to exercise “‘ compassionate consideration ” for the 
shareholders, but even if this is done there will almost 
inevitably be a feeling of bitterness on the part of the 
English shareholders which the Government will wish to 
avoid. 

With this in mind it may be well to note a suggested 
compromise between the views of Sir Thomas White and 
Mr. Taft. According to this scheme, the shareholders 
of the Grand Trunk would be entitled to a return on their 
capital if the total earnings of the Grand Trunk under 
national management should justify the anticipations of 
Mr. Taft. Any return would be based on gross earnings, 
so as not to depend on the efficiency of the new management. 
If Mr. Taft’s picture of the condition of the railway in 
1926 were to prove true, a substantial dividend would then 
be paid. This plan, however, will not avoid the difficulty 
that railway rates in Canada have been and are fixed by the 
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Railway Commission, and it is hard for the English share- 
holder to believe that the wishes of the Canadian Govern- 
ment.are not without weight in the Commission’s decisions 
in regard to the rates from which the hoped-for surplus 
would be accumulated. . 


. Canada. January 19, 1922. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Country Party 


OR some time prior to the outbreak of war the Com- 

monwealth Parliament and the Parliaments of the 
States were divided into two parties, called respectively 
Liberal and Labour. The Labour Party was the direct 
descendant of the group which, after for some time holding 
the balance of power, had gained strength until, in the 
Commonwealth and in all the States except Victoria, it 
had had more than an equal share of office and of power. 
The Liberal Party was composed of representatives of the 
more conservative section of the community, which had 
previously been divided between the advocates of Protec- 
tion and Free Trade, and had afterwards come together 
in opposition to the more collectivist programme of 
Labour. During the war a readjustment took place. 
Many prominent members of the Labour Party were 
expelled for their advocacy of conscription. They formed 
a new party in coalition with the Liberals which took the 
name of Nationalist, their opponents retaining the attractive 
name of Labour, and with it the support and control of the 
Labour Leagues. Since the end of the war a third party 
has emerged composed for the most part of representatives 
of country constituencies, and variously described as the 
Country Party, the Farmers’ Party and the Progressives, 
The new party has exercised a great influence on political 
events throughout Australia, and’ its origin and policy 
deserve attention. 
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As the names Country Party and Farmers’ Party suggest, 
the original object of the new party was to protect rural 
as opposed to urban interests. Years ago the annual 
Conferences of the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Associations were 
disturbed by proposals that the Associations should take 
part in politics as bodies distinct from either of the 
recognised parties. But in former days it was generally 
held that the time was not opportune to divert the move- 
ment from purely educational and co-operative activities. 
Expressions of distrust of the recognised political parties 
were frequent, but as a rule they had no more decisive 
result than the formation of intra-party groups. ‘These 
groups were always vigilant against what they claimed to 
be excessive expenditure in the cities, or over-representation 
of city constituencies in the ministries ; but as a rule their 
members obeyed one or other of the party whips. During 
the war, however, various causes of dissatisfaction arose 
which brought about a decision to act independently for 
the future. These causes were in some cases personal, and 
varied in the different states. But generally it may be 
said that the growth in numbers and independence of the 
country parties was a protest against the manner in which 
primary products, such as wheat, butter and wool, had been 
controlled during the war, against attempts to fix the price 
of meat, butter and other products for domestic con- 
sumption, and against a tariff designed to foster Australian 
manufactures. In addition to these particular grievances 
there was a widespread, if less clearly defined, sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the growth of public expenditure and the 
consequent increase in taxation, and a feeling that, at all 
events in New South Wales and the Commonwealth, the 
executive had become all-powerful, allowing members no 
real control over expenditure, and always able to prevent 
criticism from becoming effective by the threat of dis- 
solution. Again, in New South Wales at least, there was 
widespread dissatisfaction with the methods of the party 
organisations, and in particular with the method of pre- 
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selection, which deterred many eligible citizens from 
coming forward and was thought to give too much power 
to the old parliamentary hands. 

Undoubtedly the candidates of the new party attracted 
some votes that would have been given to Labour, either 
because of the prevailing sense of grievance against war-time 
administration or because of the hostility of the small farmer 
to the large landowners which is traditional in New South 
Wales and, in districts not yet divided into small hold- 
ings, is still a powerful factor in elections. But on 
the whole representatives of the new party were of a 
conservative type, and their position and tactics varied 
according to whether the Nationalists were in or out of 
office. In the Federal Parliament the Country Party, if at 
full strength, could, in conjunction with Labour, threaten 
the existence of the Government, and a few months ago, 
on an economy motion, very nearly defeated it. In 
Victoria it did actually drive the Government to the 
country on a motion for a wheat guarantee which the 
Labour Party supported for purely tactical purposes. In 
Queensland it forms the larger section of an opposition 
which is still in a slight minority. In New South Wales 
it has recently combined with the Nationalists to defeat 
the Labour Government by one vote. But there the 
Progressives differ slightly in their composition from the 
Country or Farmers’ Parties. Distaste for the administra- 
tive weakness of the Holman Government and for the 
methods of the Nationalist machine drove into their 
ranks a number of members from suburban constitu- 
encies, and they in consequence have given the party 
a degree of experience and of debating ability which 
is not possessed by country parties in other states. There 
can be little doubt that the formation of these parties has, 
on the whole, been beneficial to politics in Australia. 
It has brought into politics a number of men of independent 
views and character; many of them are extremely well 
informed in the subjects of interest to their constituents. 
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The weakness of these parties is inexperience and a tendency 
to forget their denunciation of extravagance and of Socialism 
whenever a farmer constituency feels the need of Govern- 
ment assistance. The test of the new movement will 
come when its representatives are asked to take part in 
the formation of a Government. In Australia, where 
population has become concentrated to so great an extent 
in two or three cities, it is unlikely that a Country Party 
will command a majority in any Parliament, or that it can 
for long remain a third party when the Labour programme 
is so definite and so relentlessly pursued. In New South 
Wales the test has come already, for a majority of the 
Progressives have been forced by the social and financial 
measures of the Dooley Government to join with the 
National leader in forming a ministry. Whether their 
decision will be approved in the electorates is yet to be 
seen ; but the Progressives in Parliament realised, though 
with great reluctance, that they could do nothing else. 

It should be added that in furtherance of the protest 
against centralisation and against excessive expenditure in 
the cities, proposals to form new states, one in the north 
and another in the south of New South Wales, and a third 
in the north of Queensland, have been made. But these 
proposals are as yet very nebulous, and cannot become 
effective except in connection with the reform of the 
Federal Constitution. Had the proposed Constitutional 
Convention been held it would have been necessary for 
the Country leaders to bring forward their plans and to 
expound them in greater detail than they have done hitherto. 
But the Convention has now been abandoned, and for the 
present no arrangement has been made as to the steps 
which are to be taken to bring about the division, although 
the Country leaders still consider them to be vital to the 
development of their districts and to the progress of 
rural industries. 
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II. Tue Brispanz ConrerENCE, 1921 


OR some years there has been a gradual decrease 

of confidence among Australian trade unionists in 
the efficacy of political action. During the war this 
distrust increased. The split between the industrials and 
the politicals in the Labour movement deepened, and the 
conscription campaign proved that the section labelling 
itself “ industrial ” had most influence in the movement. 
But these so-called industrials were not really anti-political. 
What they wanted was control of the political Labour 
movement by actual trade unionists to the exclusion of the 
more purely political supporters, whose labourism was a 
matter of opinion and not of status. Since 1916 the 
leaders of the industrials have been in power in the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party (A.L.P.). Their attitude to the 
conscription question, and their part in the 1917 strike in 
New South Wales confirmed their leadership and gave 
them the appearance of being on the left wing of the move- 
ment, whereas they were really moderates of the centre. 
The position of Labour, as the official Parliamentary 
Opposition all over Australia (except in Queensland), 
enabled its leaders to sustain this réle of “leftism.”? For they 
had, not to administer nor to legislate, but only to criticise. 
The federal conference of the A.L.P., held at Perth in June, 
1918, by putting forward the much-discussed Labour 
terms of peace, further maintained the confidence of the 
industrial workers. So the war period ended. 

But it was soon evident that the industrials of 1916 
and 1917 would not satisfy the industrials of 1919, and a 
cleavage was imminent. Opposition between them was 
most advanced in New South Wales, and it was there that 
the split came in. The A.L.P., which is really only 
concerned with the political side of labourism, was largely 
being dominated by the Australian Workers’? Union 
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(A.W.U.), the biggest union in Australia. The A.W.U., 
though professing to be an industrial union, is really 
organised on a loose and flexible basis enabling it to include 
shearers and pastoral workers, metal miners, sugar workers, 
carriers, meat industry employees, timber workers, and 
others. It was objected that this was a mere amalgamation 
with no constructive basis and no industrial grouping, 
that its orientation was not primarilyindustrial but political, 
and that it should be replaced by a more scientific organisa- 
tion known as the One Big Union. The moderate leaders 
of the A.L.P. defended the A.W.U. ; the left wing of the 
movement supported the One Big Union proposal. In 
1919, at the A.L.P. conference in New South Wales, the 
representatives of the latter section were out-voted and 
thereupon formed a new organisation, the Industrial Labour 
Party, to realise the political aspirations of the militant 
section. For so doing the militants were expelled, but they 
ran candidates for the New South Wales State elections in 
1920, one being returned. 

Since the peace, however, the One Big Union propaganda 
had been widespread outside the political Labour move- 
ment, and, at a conference in Melbourne in January, 1919, 
the Workers’ Industrial Union of Australia was formed and 
the One Big Union was regarded as having come definitely 
into being. The only section of it which was formed was 
the Department of Mining, including the powerful Coal 
and Shale Federation and the Metal Miners’ Organisations. 
With these exceptions only a few small unions endorsed the 
scheme. There were thus two industrial organisations, 
each with a political reflex, competing for the support of 
the workers of Australia through 1919 and 1920. The 
course of events in Russia was not without effect on the 
situation. A drift from the A.L.P. set in, but there does 
not appear to have been a corresponding increment of 
support for the One Big Union. Interest in political 
labourism as constituted in Australia waned, and its 
characteristic institution, the A.L.P., was losing ground. 
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In 1921 a movement for Labour unity began to evolve. 
The federal executive of the A.L.P., conscious of the decline 
of its influence, determined to call a conference of all the 
trade unions in Australia in order to discover the mind of 
the industrial movement. The recommendations of this 
conference were then to be considered by a special federal 
conference of the A.L.P. The leaders of the more militant 
section of the workers were in the mood to be responsive. 
Never unmindful of the course of events in Russia, they 
were just then considering the latest deliverance of the 
Oracle at Moscow. This is contained in a small book 
called Left Communism, written by Lenin in 1920 and 
republished in Australia in two or three editions. Its 
sub-title is “The Infantile Sickness of Leftism in Com- 
munism.” It is wholly concerned with the tactics to be 
adopted by the revolutionary proletariat and it is, in 
essence, a protest against the intransigence of left wing 
Communists the world over. It is a dexterous defence of 
the policy of compromise by a very astute leader and it 
takes the form of upbraiding the stalwarts of the left for 
their haughty refusal to be concerned in any way with 
bourgeois politics or to work together with reactionary 
trade unionists. Only by participation in these institutions, 
however contemptible they may be, will the Communists 
achieve that influence over the workers en masse without 
which the dictatorship of the proletariat will be an idle 
fancy. ‘‘ Not to work within reactionary trade unions is to 
leave the backward masses to the influence of reactionary 
leaders, Labour aristocrats, and bourgeoisified workmen ” 
(p. 37). Accepting this advice and the invitation of the 
A.L.P. the One Big Union propagandists formed an 
influential section at the All Trade Unions Conference held 
in Melbourne in June, 1921. 

The attitude of the Conference was made clear in its 
first recommendation, which concerned the “ objective ” 
of the party. The objective of the A.L.P. at this time is 
perhaps worth quoting. 
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(2) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, based on the 
maintenance of racial purity, and the development in Australia of 
an enlightened and self-reliant community. 
ry (b)yThe securing of the full results of their industry to all by the 
collective ownership of monopolies, and the extension of the industrial 
and economic functions of the State and Municipality. 

(c) The prevention of war through the settlement of international 
disputes by a tribunal clothed with powers sufficient to enforce 
its awards. 

The Melbourne Conference recommended in place of this objective 
“the Socialisation of Industry—Production, Distribution and 
Exchange.” 


This was certainly a break with the past. The Labour 
Party had prided itself on its Australian Nationalism and 
had never faltered from the White Australia policy as the 
expression of this sentiment. But in this proposal is 
clearly seen the influence of the Marxian doctrine of 
“Historical Materialism.” The economic system of a 
nation is considered to be the efficient cause of its politics. 
Of what use is it, therefore, to tinker with its superstructure ? 
Australian Nationalism and the League of Nations, as 
expressed in (a) and (¢), are secondary derived policies. It 
is the business of Labour statesmen to confine their 
objective to essentials. The second clause (b) had done 
this, it is true, but it was indefinite and bore the taint of 
state capitalism. For these reasons the shorter and more 
frank objective was recommended. This objective was to 
be realised by industrial and not craft organisation among 
the unions, by nationalising and municipalising appropriate 
services, by the government of nationalised industries by 
boards on which the workers and the community should be 
represented, and which should function under the direction 
of a Supreme Economic Council ; also Labour colleges were 
to be set up and Labour information bureaux established. 
It was not suggested that attempts to realise the objective 
should be confined to the industrial field. Participation in 
political action was recommended, and it was suggested 
that those who were actually fighting working class battles 
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should be included as members of the A.L.P., if they 
wished, no matter what other organisations they might be 
supporting. This is obviously an attempt to follow the 
advice of Lenin. The report on industrial organisation 
recommended the formation of One Big Union for 
Australia, to be called the Australasian Workers’ Union. 

Finally the Conference set up a Council of Action, 
thirteen strong, which was to foster the scheme for indus- 
trial reorganisation and which was to hold a watching 
brief at the ratifying conference of the A.L.P., taking 
appropriate action if that conference should prove unsatis- 
factory. Other motions were passed recommending a - 
monopoly of credit operations for the Commonwealth 
Bank, condemning militarism, upholding self-determination 
for Ireland, protesting against Imperial Federation, and 
commending the establishment of a chain of Labour daily 
newspapers throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Federal Executive of the A.L.P. considered these 
findings, and recommended that the alteration of objective 
as therein stated should be endorsed at the special con- 
ference of the party which met in Brisbane on October Io. 
Thirty-four delegates were present, of whom sixteen were 
members of Parliament. New South Wales, where the 
political-industrial split has been deepest, was represented 
by six delegates, who voted solidly for the status quo as 
against the new proposals. A full-dress debate took place 
over the proposal to change the objective. No less than 
four amendments were moved on this motion, but all were 
lost. Three of the amendments attempted to retain the 
clauses in the existing objective which supported the 
White Australia policy and declared for the cultivation of 
Australian nationalism, but the Conference by 22 votes to 
10 declared itself in favour of the objective recommended 
at Melbourne. Nine out of this minority of ten came from 
the States where-Labour Governments were in power—i.z., 
Queensland and New South Wales. This swing to the 
left was immediately counteracted by..a swing to the right 
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when the Conference affirmed that the objective should be 
achieved by “constitutional methods of industrial and 
parliamentary action,” the inclusion of the word “ constitu- 
tional ” being regarded as a victory for the moderates. 
Thereafter the mood of the Conference swayed between 
the left and the centre. After craft unionism had been 
declared obsolete, a motion embodying Australian national 
sentiment in terms of the White Australia policy, mention of 
which had been deleted from the objective, was carried 
unanimously. The Melbourne resolutions with regard to 
the government of nationalised industries by boards, the 
establishment of aSupreme Economic Council,andthe setting 
up of Labour educational agencies and of a chain of Labour 
dailies were endorsed, though not without keen opposition 
on various points which was led by Mr. Theodore, the 
Labour Premier of Queensland, supported by Mr. Catts, 
a Federal Parliamentarian from New South Wales. The 
report on industrial organisation recommending the forma- 
tion of the One Big Union, which included the much dis- 
cussed preamble that reproduced the phraseology of the 
old I.W.W., was not discussed, on the ground that it was an 
industrial matter, and, as such, was beyond the scope of a 
political conference. It is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
this attitude with the Conference’s previous endorsement 
of industrial unionism. Finally the moderates resolved 
upon another trial of strength, and on the last morning 
of the Conference a motion was carried to the effect that 
the Party proposed collective ownership to prevent exploita- 
tion to whatever extent it may be necessary, but that private 
ownership where it was functioning “in a socially useful 
manner ” should not be abolished. This was a distinct 
repudiation of the principles of the previously adopted 
objective, and it was hotly attacked as being out of order ; 
but the chairman (a Queensland Parliamentarian) ruled the 
motion in order, and it was carried by 1§ votesto13. The 
objective had been carried by 22 votesto10. The remainder 
of the proceedings were not contentious. 
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It is obvious from this survey that, beyond an increase in 
the policy of permeation as recommended by Lenin, the 
Conference was by no means a decisive event. It dis- 
closed a strong body of delegates with leanings towards a 
militant policy compounded of Soviet and Guild Socialist 
elements. It disclosed a determined minority, not 
enamoured of such schemes, and content with Labour 
opportunism within the existing system, and an ultimate, 
but rather vague policy of State Socialism. Its deliberations 
can hardly be said to have given satisfaction to any par- 
ticular section. The Communists are annoyed at the half- 
hearted endorsement of their propaganda. The Parlia- 
mentarians, apprehensive of the militant tone of the 
Melbourne Conference resolutions, are pleased to have 
toned them down. The Council of Action professes to 
believe that Brisbane really granted all that Melbourne 
asked for. The rank and file of the movement is conscious 
that there has been a stirring of the dry bones of political 
labourism, but it cannot yet see that the breath of life 
has been breathed into them by the tactics of the militants. 
For the rank and file feels that the real aim of the whole 
proceedings—Labour unity—has not been attained. All 
that has been done is to bring the protagonists of more 
extreme action face toface withthe leaders of the moderates. 
Neither has given way to the other, nor from their delibera- 
tions has there emerged any coherent policy capable of 
swinging the Australian Labour Movement into that unity 


of purpose which characterised it at the beginning of the 
century. 





Australia 


III. Immicration 


T is frequently stated that Europe, and especially 

Great Britain, is over-populated. Australia is certainly 
under-populated. The too crowded state of European 
countries may lead to very severe economic difficulties. The 
under-population of Australia results in economic and other 
evils due to causes of the reverse nature. Her strategic 
isolation is made more dangerous because of the scanty 
numbers and resources available for her defence. She 
cannot find sufficient labour or capital to develop her vast 
territory to the fullest extent. Railways and public works 
become a heavy burden and big undertakings fail for want 
of population. Land settlement is difficult for want of 
adequate markets. The five million people now in Australia 
would probably possess more stable prosperity if they 
were concentrated on the east coast of New South Wales 
or in Victoria. The scattering of a small population over 
so large an area creates not a few social difficulties. The 
loneliness of the settler on the large farms is unnatural, 
especially to the newcomer from England, where less than 
20 per cent. of the population is rural. Capital also has 
to be dispersed over too wide an area, and in this way it is 
less efficient and a good deal is wasted. The need for 
greater numbers is thus paramount—not only would the 
extra population in itself bring a large addition to our wealth, 
but by remedying the evil of under-population it would 
render prosperous areas and undertakings which are now 
languishing for want of producers and consumers. 

The spectacle of 5,500,000 people occupying such a huge 
territory and utilising it as they do is one of the most 
remarkable incidents in social and economic history. It 
indicates much virility and enterprise. The skill with 
which the pastoral industry has been built up has been 
remarkable, and the advantage of unstinted doses of British 
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capital has been all-important. But to the individual 
there are advantages in such a spacious existence. It 
gives him large ideas and a sense of freedom. It has per- 
mitted him also a variety of social experiment. Hardly 
understanding the basis on which his well-being rests, the 
Australian settler loves his extensive methods of develop- 
ment, and despises the methods of the petty cultivator 
and peasant of Europe. The worker, on the other hand, 
sees a considerable advantage in the scanty nature of the 
labour supply, quite insensible of the fact that the cost of 
living then becomes so high that his high wages are of little 
extra value to him. 

Thus at a period when the need for a greater population 
is most apparent, we find in Australia a positive opposition 
to immigration by the worker, and an unreadiness in other 
sections of the community to adopt methods which are 
necessary if immigration is to succeed. Such an attitude, 
if shortsighted, has one merit. It induces a feeling of 
caution in the advocate of immigration, and prevents 
him from making blunders which would defeat his 
object. 

Wholesale attempts at immigration into Australia would 
probably fail and justify all the hostile criticism which 
is made of it. Countries in which population is arriving 
generally show great prosperity. Wages are high. The 
new immigrant immediately demands labour for his house 
and furniture, implements and food. He generally brings 
some money with him to pay for it. But there is a distinct 
limit to the absorptive capacity of acountry. Its economic 
machinery cannot be indefinitely extended on a sudden. 
Wholesale immigration may easily create unemployment 
and the breaking down of industrial standards. Besides, 
the influx of new residents puts up rents and land values, 
and their money causes inflation and rises in prices. ‘There 
is a tendency to boom and reaction which often causes 
harm to the whole movement. And the difficulty applies 
particularly to Australia. In the United States and Canada 
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settlement developed more slowly from the ancient starting 
points in the east of that continent. There remained at 
the period of maximum immigration huge areas of unoccu- 
pied land in the hands of the Government. In parts of 
the Middle West of the States and Canada this was of good, 
even quality, admirably suitable for wheat. A crop could be 
produced in the first season. The State could thus easily 
settle vast numbers on the land, and they could be producing 
in a very short time. In Australia a very large proportion 
of our Crown lands were taken up by pastoral occupants 
in the early days. Though they were not intended to get 
the freehold, they obtained a great deal of it by various 
devices, so that before the end of last century a very con- 
siderable proportion of the land fit for agriculture had been 
obtained in fee. And to-day, though there are vast areas 
of Crown lands in Australia, there is not very much of it 
in areas where the climate is suitable for agriculture. Land 
settlement in Australia is thus complicated by the problem 
of land vaiues. In order to settle immigrants it would be 
necessary to expropriate the present holders and pay them 
current prices. Now strictly speaking, the value of land 
is based upon what it will produce. But one or two other 
factors creep in. In the first place land is desirable for 
other purposes than production. It makes a home. It 
confers distinction on the owner. It is unique as a pledge 
for money. It cannot be destroyed, and, as it tends to 
rise in price, one does not stand to lose by investing in it. 
This all tends to bring the price of land above its productive 
value. Lastly, a skilled farmer can produce more than 
an amateur from the land he works. The price of land 
thus tends to be above what an amateur or an immigrant 
can pay for it and succeed. Where Governments are 
demanding land for settlement purposes, the price soars and 
the result is often that men are settled on land at too high 
a price and a considerable proportion of them fail. These 
considerations are mentioned to show that the difficulties 
in the way of immigration cannot be ignored and that 
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public schemes of immigration on a large scale often 
lead to disaster unless great care is exercised. 

These objections have induced a feeling of timidity on 
the part of politicians. The Labour Party is inordinately 
suspicious and sees in every step in favour of immigration 
some attempt to break down Labour standards. The 
general body of healthy opinion on the subject does not 
become sufficiently vocal. There are signs, however, that 
this is changing. Sir Joseph Carruthers, with his scheme 
for a million farms for a million farmers on unalienated 
Crown lands has caused a great deal of interest, while the 
Lord Mayor of Melbourne has received an immense amount 
of support all over Australia for a New Settlers’ League, the 
object of which is to welcome immigrants and facilitate 
their placing in employment. Lord Northcliffe also 
stimulated public feeling by a startling presentation of our 
danger. But the progress of the work depends upon a 
thoughtful, systematic and enterprising handling of the 
principal and minor problems involved in the whole policy 
of immigration. Uncontrolled immigration would pro- 
bably do less damage in the long run than the Labour 
politicians profess to fear. But methods are available by 
which large numbers of immigrants can be secured without 
any disturbance of social and economic conditions. For 
instance, boys can rapidly adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions. Apprenticed or adopted into families they soon 
merge into the life of the community fully equipped for its 
struggles. Women also are in constant demand for 
domestic service. Immigrants of this type rarely remain 
unemployed for more than a few hours after the boat 
arrives. Subsequently they marry and take a valuable part 
in the life of the community. 

The practice of nominated immigration also affords a 
means of introducing new settlers without any disturbance 
of existing conditions. Both those who have been born in 
Australia and recent arrivals have friends and relations in 
Britain, Seeing opportunities here and knowing the 
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capabilities of their friends they can nominate them as 
immigrants and get specially favourable terms for passage 
money. ‘The nominator in these cases has a special 
responsibility for the nominee. He will not make the 
nomination unless he is sure of the vacancy and the suit- 
ability of the nominee, and when he arrives he takes a 
special interest in him. Before the war the practice of 
nomination was reaching great proportions and it is now 
being restored. It is expected that we will have had nearly 
13,000 immigrants from Great Britain during the year 1921. 

One world movement which is showing itself will greatly 
assist industrial immigration. This is the movement of 
world-famous firms to inaugurate manufacturing establish- 
ments near the source of the raw material. The proximity 
of vast markets in the East and the advantages of cheap 
sources of power in Australia, such as the vast field of 
brown coal in Victoria and the water power in Tasmania, 
are inducing British firms to start branch factories here. 
Lysaghts have started a factory for galvanised iron in 
Newcastle. The famous confectionery firms of Cadbury 
and Pascall have started a joint enterprise at Hobart and the 
Swiss firm of Nestlé have started a milk product factory 
in the western district of Victoria. Big developments are 
hoped for, and Australians desire to turn into finished cloth 
a much larger proportion of our raw wool. The immigra- 
tion of workers qualified for particular industries which it 
is intended to start should be organised. Skilled men 
would tend to educate the industrialists. The most 
important type of immigration of all—that directed to 
settle and develop an empty country-side—needs deep 
consideration. To some extent we are suffering from 
difficulties pointed out by Gibbon Wakefield, from neglect 
of his advice. It might not be out of the way to start a 
Land Settlement Association in imitation of his Colonisation 
Society to study the problem on scientific lines. In 
California modern community settlements have been 
established on the basis of an experience covering half a 
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century. They are, it is understood, highly successful. A 
capitalist will acquire a large area of land at its prairie 
value. He will have it surveyed by land surveyors, water 
and mining engineers, soil experts, road and bridge con- 
structors. Upon their data months will be spent in 
planning the estate out on suitable lines. The farms will be 
laid out, fenced and planted before a single acre is sold. 
This is done on a comprehensive scale by team work and 
at a moderate cost. Provision is made for common 
utilities and administration, and also for a residential 
section because the place is attractive. Industries are 
inaugurated on a co-operative basis for handling the 
products. The whole is built up as a complete economic 
unit and the staff maintained for the purpose of advising 
settlers. ‘The farms are sold just before they come into 
bearing. It will be seen that not only does such a scheme 
solve many of the social difficulties involved in new settle- 
ments such as the loneliness, the ignorance of the new 
settler in the selection of and working his block, but it 
solves the difficult question of land values. The block is 
almost immediately reproductive, and the original un- 
improved value is unimportant compared with the valuable 
improvements which give the land the ability to produce 
immediately. Such schemes are well justified from the 
capitalist point of view, each additional development 
which brings the whole nearer completion being represented 
by other greater increases in the value of the whole as a 
going concern. In Australia there are Government settle- 
ments which have proceeded a good way on the American 
lines. ‘They appear likely to succeed very well, but in 
their lack of some of the most characteristic features of the 
American system, the co-operative industries, the systematic 
and economical development, there are elements of weak- 
ness. ‘The completeness of the American system is a great 
factor in its success. Government policy also lacks con- 
tinuity and is subject to strains and influences which 
prevent the systematic application of principles. Though 
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Australia is loath to allow private enterprise to indulge in 
these schemes it would probably be better for her to do so 
and the opportunity for capitalists is a very good one. 
From the point of view of the immigrant such schemes, 
whether governmental or private, are excellent. He can 
select a block before he leaves England. When he arrives 
he will find a going concern in which he will find his place 
and where he can be tutored for the first few years. 

Our vast spaces, our vast responsibilities and scanty 
population have tended to make the Australian people shy 
of big schemes. Many have failed which might have 
succeeded with more determination. The need now is so 


urgent, that we must see that there is more enterprise 
shown in the future. 


Australia. December 1921. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Pourricat anp Economic Sr1rvaTion 


ITTLE has been heard of Secession since the General 

Election of 1921. The subdued tone adopted by the 
Nationalists in the last parliamentary session has been 
reproduced in the life and assemblies of the party in the 
country. Recent congresses of the Transvaal and Cape sec- 
tions have, indeed, reaffirmed the principle of independence ; 
there has even been some disposition to make use, with 
imported Irish assistance, of the Sinn Fein example as a 
stimulus for flagging Nationalism. But the effect of the 
amalgamation of the Unionist and South African Parties 
is increasingly evident. ‘There is little sting in the Nation- 
alist constitutional attack and little confidence in the set 
reiteration of its Republican aims. The settlement of the 
Irish question as between Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State and the substantial success of the Washington 
Conference cannot fail to further the change in the character 
of the Nationalist Party, which is becoming less and less a 
separatist body and more and more of a regular parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

But, if this result is to be achieved, the new habit and 
temper which have been generated out of General Smuts’ 
new party combination must have time to establish them- 
selves. Politically the union has more than justified itself. 
Fears of disruption on race lines may be regarded as ended 
unless one of those malignant accidents which we in this 
country know so well should call forth the unexpected, 
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On the other hand there are disquieting signs of economic 
differences which will strain the cohesion of the party, and 
thereby endanger the stability of the Government. 

The Prime Minister, in a recent speech to a delegation 
of public servants, laid emphasis on the seriousness of the 
economic position. The railways are facing a deficit of 
over three million pounds and have been driven to borrow 
from the Treasury, which is itself faced by a deficit for 
the current year of perhaps half that amount. The 
railway administration cannot increase rates and the 
Government is reluctant to increase taxation. Neither 
in the railways nor in the general State services is it politic 
to aggravate the problem of the unemployed by wholesale 
dismissals. The only alternative is the reduction of costs, 
particularly wage-costs. War bonuses are steadily dis- 
appearing ; the uniform eight-hour day is being abandoned 
on the railways; there are to be “cuts” in various 
directions. 

These proposals have met with widespread opposition, 
though there is a suspicious similarity about the resolutions 
which have come in from the different parts of the country. 
The Prime Minister’s demonstration that, apart from the 
security of tenure which they enjoy and after all reductions 
have been made, Government servants will be in receipt 
of pay much higher—in some cases as much as 75 per cent. 
higher—than the pre-war level, has done litcle as yet to 
abate the storm. It is significant, by the way, of the 
manner in which the Nationalists are shifting their attack 
from the constitutional to the economic battleground that 
General Hertzog has openly shed the light of his counten- 
ance upon the protesting railway servants. On the 
general policy of reduction, however, a great mass of public 
opinion supports the Premier. A growing realisation of 
the facts of the economic situation leaves no other alternative 
open. 

Two factors hamper the Government in carrying its 
policy into effect. One of these is the state of mind bred 
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of the economic expedients adopted during the war. 
Because the times were so abnormal that economic con- 
sequences had to be ignored, and because few evil results 
were immediately apparent, the popular mind has become 
infected with the idea that the science of economics is 
moonshine. It is still not widely realised that the present 
situation is itself the best proof of the reality of economic 
forces as described by the thinkers of the past century. 
Hence the wildest schemes are advocated, such as the 
printing of another twenty million pounds of Government 
notes and elaborate devices for dispensing with a gold 
standard. Objections are met by triumphantly pointing 
to what was done in the war. The dislocated economic 
machine of war time is taken as normal ; we are urged to cure 
anemia by bleeding. This malaise of economic ideas will, 
doubtless, cure itself ; but the Government is doomed to 
lose a good deal of ground, politically, during the process 
through its refusal to apply any regimen but the drastic 
one of spare diet and vigorous exercise. 

The other factor is one which operates with less real 
credit, though also with less apparent harm at the moment, 
to the §.A. Party. For it is a factor which affects the very 
constitution of the party itself. The combination was 
formed to meet a great political danger, and this it has 
met triumphantly. It is not constituted to serve as an 
instrument of commanding action in an economic crisis. 
Economically it includes widely divergent interests—Free 
Traders and Protectionists, town and country interests, 
land-taxers and anti-land-taxers, economic high Tories 
and economic advanced Liberals. In a crisis these com- 
ponencs tend to neutralise one another, and action tends 
to be nerveless and hesitant. 

At the same time the Party does represent very fairly 
the propertied interests and its action is more likely to 
be decisive against Labour than in any other direction. 
More has been done to reduce wages and bonuses than to 
reduce the cost of living. Almost at the same time that a 
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reduction of allowances was announced the importation of 
boots was suspended in the interests of South African 
manufacturers. More serious was the fate of two Bills 
which were framed to give to Labour a representative voice 
in the determination of its own interests. A Wages 
Boards Bill and an Apprenticeship Bill passed the Assembly, 
but were rejected by the Senate on the very last day of the 
session on the ostensible ground that they were being 
rushed. The circumstances of the rejection aroused a 
good deal of suspicion and were adroitly used by Labour 
leaders to deepen the impression that the Government 
was united only in its determination to have reductions at 
allcosts. ‘There is good reason to feel that the Government 
did itself less than justice in this matter and it certainly 
came out of the affair with damaged credit. 

The result was seen quickly in two by-elections in urban 
constituencies in Cape Town. In one the Labour candi- 
date was returned by an unexpectedly huge majority ; in 
the other the Labour Party won a seat which almost every- 
one had expected the S.A. Party toretain. In both elections 
the turnover of votes was very great ; and it would be a 
mistake to explain it, as local party organs have done, 
entirely as a result of a blind desire to kick Government 
because of depression. The truth should be faced that 
the Government has hardly done itself justice, for it is 
better than its record. 

If the lesson is learnt the success of Labour may be only 
temporary. But if it is not, and the depression continues, 
then the most promising opportunity we have yet had of 
really ending serious racial friction in this country may be 
let slip through a short-sighted attempt to pursue a sound 
economic policy in a one-sided way. 

One other respect in which excess of caution on the part 
of the Government may have unhappy effects is that of 
development. This is a country of moods, where the 
crest of a boom rises unusually high and the trough of a 
depression falls unusually low. Fits of over-confidence 
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alternate with fits of the blankest pessimism, a feature which 
is, perhaps, to be expected in the circumstances of a still 
developing country. During the post-armistice boom 
there was much overtrading. The speculator was every- 
where ; huge indents were made by merchants and farms 
were purchased with borrowed money at impossibly high 
prices. The banks allowed the bonds of credit to be 
dangerously stretched. Now the cold morning fit has 
come and lassitude and nervousness may check even healthy 
activity. There are signs that the Government itself is 
not unaffected and the standpoint of the nervous trader 
tends to displace that of the well-balanced statesman. 
But now that it has been found possible to raise a loan of 
five million pounds under conditions that promise at least 
an equal additional amount should the Government come 
again, there is no justification for the panic mood which 
would stop all development whatsoever. Such action can 
only prolong depression and make recovery more difficult. 
Naturally there are enterprises which, at present prices, 
would result in impossible burdens of interest if they were 
pushed on now. But there are others, such as certain 
railway extensions and irrigation works, which cannot very 
well wait. Government orders would strengthen confi- 
dence, provide employment and help to set industry going 
again. Moreover, there are welcome signs that agricultural 
depression is passing. Maize and tobacco keep low, 
but wool is improving, and the fruit industry appears to be 
on the threshold of a vast expansion. Anxiety about the 
gold mines is always with us, and, as is made clear in 
the next section, we are faced with a very serious crisis, 
which affects not only the Rand but the whole economic 
system of the country. All the more reason, then, for 
pushing on with development wherever possible, so that 
we may be able to find some economic refuge in the day 
of visitation. 
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Il. Strikes oN THE Ranp 


HE rapid fall in the price of gold during the last 

few weeks of 1920 from Ilos. to 98s. per oz. 
has brought the gold-mining industry face to face 
with a long-expected crisis, and the efforts made to 
meet the situation by securing a substantial reduction 
of working costs have produced an industrial conflict of 
unusual gravity, in which other industries besides the 
gold mines are involved. 

The war caused a heavy increase in the working costs of 
the gold mines of the Rand. In the first half of 1915 the 
working costs of these mines averaged 17s. 5d. per ton of 
ore ; in the last quarter of 1919 their working costs per 
ton averaged 23s. 9d. This increase was mainly accounted 
for by the increased price of stores and materials and by 
higher white wages. In June, 1919, the Government 
appointed a Commission to consider the position of the 
low-grade mines. This Commission, which was presided 
over by Sir Robert Kotze, the Government Mining 
Engineer, its principal adviser on all technical questions 
affecting the mining industry, reported in May, 1920. 
For the purpose of its inquiry, the Commission regarded 
as low-grade mines those mines which were working at a 
loss or were making a working profit of 2s. per ton or less 
in the absence of any premium on gold—that is, with gold 
at its normal value of 85s. per fine ounce. On this basis, 
it reported that :— 


During the months September to November, 1919, twenty-five 
mines would have worked at a loss or at a working profit of 2s. per 
ton or less.* ‘These twenty-five mines employed 11,656 white 


* It appears from a table attached to the Report that of the twenty-five 
mines referred to fifteen would have shown an actual loss. 
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persons, 88,164 natives, and produced gold nominally (i.e., at its 
normal value) worth £1,144,490 per month at an average working 
loss of 034d. per ton. They paid during 1919 £7,250,000 in wages 
and salaries and {5,500,000 in stores. From an employment and 


expenditure point of view they constituted more than half of the 
industry. 


Until July, 1919, South African gold was, under an 
arrangement with the British Government, sold to the 
Bank of England at its par value of 85s. per fine ounce, 
less an inclusive charge of 25s. per cent. for insurance, 
freight, refining, etc. The adverse movement of the 
American exchange against the United Kingdom, owing 
to the depreciation of the British paper currency, became 
pronounced during 1919; and it was clear that if South 
African gold could be sold to America, or on the American 
basis, and advantage could thus be taken of the adverse 
exchange, the gold producers would benefit substantially. 
On July 24, 1919, the restrictions on the disposal of gold 
which had hitherto been operative were removed, and a 
practically free market for gold was restored. Since that 
date the sale of gold has in effect been on the basis of the 
American exchange, and a substantial premium (from 20s. 
to as much as 42s. per fine ounce) has been realised over 
and above the nominal value. This change in the situation 
has given temporary relief to the low-grade mines and has 
deferred the inevitable crisis. 

The Commission, in its report of May, 1920, emphasised 
the point that the respite was only temporary, and that 
when the premium fell the position of the low-grade mines 
would be even more serious than in the beginning of 1919, 
owing to the increases in costs since the premium became 
effective. This prophecy has unfortunately been fulfilled. 
In response to demands based on the increased cost of 
living, further increases of European wages were granted in 
the latter part of 1919, and again early in 1920, which were 
only rendered possible by the existence of the gold premium; 
and although a beginning has now been made in the process 
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of reduction, working costs remain at a figure substantially 
higher than in 1919.* 

The principal relief measures recommended by the 
Commission were :— 


(1) Increase of the number of native labourers by temporarily 
removing the existing prohibition on recruitment of natives from 
tropical Africa north of latitude 22° S. 

(2) Rearrangement of underground work in order to provide for 
a longer effective working day for natives underground. It was 
pointed out that owing to the reduction of the European worker’s 
day to eight hours and the provision of regulations requiring the 
white workman to be personally responsible for inspection of working 
places and blasting, the native’s effective working day had been 
reduced to an average of about five hours. 

(3) Removal of the legal colour bar which excludes the native from 
many classes of work on the mines, and extension of the native’s 
sphere after consultation and in agreement with the trade unions. 


The Commission was unanimous in recommending 
measures (1) and (2), but the trade union representatives 
on the Commission opposed the removal of “ the colour 
bar.” 


Of the three proposals the third was the most obviously 


controversial ; but all involved, directly or indirectly, the 
question of the relations between white and coloured labour, 
and were therefore calculated to arouse opposition on the 
ground that they endangered the economic status of the white 
man. So long, therefore, as the gold premium stood at a 
figure high enough to enable the great majority of the low- 
grade mines tocontinue working, there was strong temptation 
to postpone the difficult task of taking measures to meet 
the crisis which would arise when the premium fell ; and 
to this temptation both the Government and the Mine 


* It is understood that the average working costs per ton for the last few 
months of 1921 were approximately 25s. European wages on the gold 
mines are being reduced under an agreement which provides for reduction 
on a sliding scale proportionate to reduction in cost of living, until the 
percentage increase in cost of living has fallen from 57 per cent. (the highest 
figure reached) to 21 per cent. The maximum increase of wages for the 
skilled employee, drawing £1 a day before the war, was 8s.—i.e., 40 per cent. 
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Workers’ Union, and perhaps even in some measure the 
leaders of the mining industry, have succumbed—* Morre 
1s ook °n dag” (“ To-morrow is also a day ”), as the South 
African proverb has it. Negotiations as to suggested 
alterations of mining regulations took place between mine 
owners and trade unions, but for a long time these proved 
abortive, and until November, 1921, when the price of 
gold had already fallen to 104s., nothing was done. 

With regard to the first of the measures proposed—the 
renewal of recruiting of native labour north of latitude 
22° §.—the prohibition against such recruiting was 
imposed in 1913 on account of the heavy mortality of 
these tropical natives—drawn mainly from the northern 
portion of the Portuguese territory of Mozambique—from 
pneumonia. The discovery of pneumococcal vaccine, 
which is now regularly used for inoculating native labourers 
on the Rand mines, and other improvements in hygienic 
measufes which have taken place since 1913, render it 
extremely unlikely that there would now be any abnormal 
mortality among these tropical natives ; but the removal 
of the restriction which was imposed in 1913 involves far- 
reaching political and economic considerations. The throw- 
ing open of fresh territory outside the Union as a recruiting 
ground from which raw natives can be introduced to swell 
the forces of unskilled labour available for industries in the 
Union must tend to make South African industries rely 
more and more for their expansion on increasing their 
force of uncivilised labour instead of on making better use 
of civilised labour, and thus tends to weight the scale, 
not only against the white worker in the Union, but also 
against the Union natives, who are to-day benefiting in 
increasing numbers from education and other civilising 
influences at work within the Union, and emerging from 
their primitive tribal conditions. When the restriction 
was imposed in 1913 General Botha’s Government gave a 
pledge that it would not be removed except with the consent 
of Parliament. General Smuts’ Government has not 
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sought Parliament’s consent to its removal ; and though 
there has been no definite declaration of policy on the 
subject, it may be assumed that it does not intend to do so. 

With regard to the second measure proposed, it certainly 
seems amazing that a system of working which keeps 
the native labourer underground for ten hours or more 
daily while only allowing him to work for about five 
hours should have been tolerated for so long. But it 
required General Smuts’ personal intervention in November 
last to persuade the representatives of the Mine Workers’ 
Union to consent to a change of system which would 
partially obviate this scandalous waste of available labour. 
The fundamental difficulty was the white worker’s fear 
that any changes proposed would enable the native to 
assume greater responsibility, and would thus weaken the 
white man’s privileged position, and lead to a reduction in 
the number of white men employed. A plan was finally 
devised which represented a practical step towards enabling 
the native to do a full day’s work without involving any 
serious encroachment on the white worker’s privileges, 
and the consent of the unions to this plan was secured on 
November 15; but before there had been time to gain 
much practical experience of the value of the changes 
introduced the Chamber of Mines was forced by the rapid 
fall in the gold premium to put forward fresh and more 
drastic proposals which directly affected the status of the 
white employee. Such proposals had been clearly fore- 
shadowed by the attitude of the Chamber’s representatives 
in the November conference, when it was stated by Sir 
Evelyn Wallers that the amendment of the regulations then 
proposed “would not achieve a great deal,” and that 
further changes would be essential in order to put the 
industry on a sound footing. 

The negotiations which have led to the present strike 
on the gold mines were opened by a letter from the Chamber 
of Mines to the South African Industrial Federation which 
was published on December 9. In this letter attention 
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was drawn to the further fall in the gold premium ;* and it 
was pointed out that when the price of gold per fine ounce 
fell to 85s., 24 out of the 39 gold mines on the Rand would 
be making a loss, and 10,000 Europeans would be thrown 
out of employment. ‘The Chamber considers,” the letter 
continues, “that there are three means whereby some allevia- 
tion of the position may be obtained, which, although 
probably not saving all the mines, would certainly go a 
long way towards saving some of them. ‘The means which 
the Chamber would propose are :— 

1. An alteration in the system of underground contracts. 

2. The modification of the status quo agreement (the 
agreement between the Chamber and the unions which 
regulates the proportion of white to coloured employees) ; 
and 

3. A rearrangement of underground work.” 

After referring to underground contracts, and expressing 
the opinion that “ the prices paid for the work are out of 
all proportion to the value of the work done,” and stating 
that it is proposed to introduce a new form of contract, 
the letter proceeds :— 


In regard to the status quo agreement the Chamber is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when this agreement should be limited 
to skilled occupations only, and that the mines should make greater 
use of experienced native labour in semi-skilled occupations. It 
is not the intention of the Chamber to suggest that natives shall 
replace Europeans in skilled trades and occupations, such, for 
example, as those of mechanics, miners, etc., but that they should be 
employed instead of white men in those semi-skilled or unskilled 
occupations which natives are well able to, and in some cases actually 
do, perform—such, for example, as those of pump attendants, 
cleaners, greasers, rough pipe fitting, sanitary service, waste packing, 
and soon. It is not the Chamber’s desire or intention to affect in 
any way the employment of tradesmen or skilled Europeans on the 
mines, but rather to secure for such employees wider opportunity 
of employment by ensuring that the mines will continue to work 
when the price of gold falls. I am desired to emphasise most 


* The price of gold per fine ounce was 100s. 3d. on December 10, 98s. 10d. 
on December 12, and a few days later 97s. 4d. 
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strongly that it is only by some very drastic reduction in the cost of 
production that the mines can be kept going. . . . 

The proposed modifications would (on the assumption that the 
existing mines continue) involve, over a period of months, if not 
years, a reduction, not necessarily all by retrenchment, of at most 
2,000 in the number of unskilled and semi-skilled Europeans at 
present employed, and probably much fewer. 


The alternative to this proposal would be, the Chamber 
reiterated, the premature closing down of mines and 
loss of employment to over 10,000 Europeans, skilled and 
unskilled. 

A conference to discuss these proposals was invited for 
December 15, and this invitation was accepted. The 
second of these proposals—“ modification of the status quo 
agreement ”—was regarded by the unions as involving an 
attack on the “ colour bar,” and though other important 


questions are involved in the Chamber’s proposals, it is 
round this question that the main controversy has since 
raged. In order that the position may be appreciated, 
some explanation must be given of the senses in which the 


term “ colour bar ” is used, and of the sanctions on which 
the maintenance of this bar depends. 

For the origin of what is known as the “ legal colour 
bar ” it is necessary to go back to the mining regulations 
of the South African Republic; but to-day the legal 
authority for reserving certain occupations in mines and 
works to the white man is to be found in regulations made 
under the Mines and Works Act, 1911, of the Union. The 
restrictions only operate in the two northern provinces, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. They cover a 
number of skilled occupations, from mine managers to 
engine drivers and miners, most of which involve the control 
or handling of engines and material (explosives) which may 
in unskilled hands be a source of grave danger to life and 
limb. ‘The Act under which regulations are made confining 
these occupations to white men gives no authority for 
discrimination between persons on account of their race or 
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colour ; and it is probable that these regulations constitut- 
ing what is known as the legal colour bar are in fact illegal 
and ultra vires. ‘The point has, however, never been tested 
in the Courts. 

Apart from this legal colour bar, there is what may be 
styled as the “ conventional” colour bar, which includes 
restrictions of a much wider scope. On this point the 
Low Grade Mines Commission remarks as follows :— 


Custom and the constant efforts of the trade unions have secured 
a considerable extension of the white man’s prerogative. We give a 
list of 51 occupations on the mines, including all officials. In 32 of 
these, comprising 7,057 persons, the employment of white men is 
prescribed by the Regulations, but not in the 19 others, comprising 
4,020 persons. Yet the colour bar is as rigorously applied in these 
as in the others. Custom, public opinion, and trade unions are 
therefore at the least as powerful as doubtfully legal provisions in 
establishing and maintaining an effective colour bar. 


The Commission illustrates this point by a reference to 
the De Beers mines, Kimberley, where, though no legal 
restrictions are in force, the colour bar is as effectively 


maintained as on the Witwatersrand mines. It proceeds :— 


The principal obstacle in the way of employing competent natives 
on skilled or semi-skilled work in the mining industry is thus the 
objection of the white worker, who resents any attempt to employ 
natives on any but rough and unskilled work, fearing that if they are 
allowed to enter into competition with him the result would be to 
reduce his wages, and to supplant white by cheaper coloured labour. 
This point of view is strenuously maintained, and several witnesses 
representing the views of the white workers have said that rather than 
give way on the colour bar they would prefer to see the low-grade 
mines close down, despite the resulting unemployment and misery 
which such a calamity could cause. 


The proposal of the majority of the Commission was, as 
already stated, in favour of the removal of the legal colour 
bar, with a view to leaving the way clear for arriving, by 
agreement between the employers and the trade unions, 
at such alterations of the present system as are desirable in 
order to secure better utilisation of native labour. “ We 
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are convinced,” they added, “ that it will be in their own 
best interests if the white workers consent to some relaxa- 
tion of the colour bar.” 

The “ status quo agreement ” of which the Chamber of 
Mines has now proposed the modification is the agreement 
which embodies the “ conventional ” colour bar as at present 
applied to the gold-mining industry. This agreement was 
entered into between the Chamber and the unions in 
July, 1918. Demands had at that time been made by the 
unions for the redress of various grievances, one of which. 
was the employment of coloured men in certain semi- 
skilled occupations on the mines. The dismissal of these 
men and their replacement by white men was demanded 
by the unions as the price of industrial peace. The 
employers refused to concede this demand, but consented 
to enter into an agreement that the position as existing 
on the gold mines at that date with regard to the distribu- 
tion of occupations between white and coloured should not 
be altered to the prejudice of the white man. It is this 
agreement which it is now proposed to modify on the 
lines stated in the Chamber’s letter. The occupations 
actually affected by the proposals put forward are not, 
with one or two possible exceptions, occupations protected 
under the terms of the Mines Regulations. In substance 
the Chamber’s proposals do not affect the colour bar strictly 
so called—that is, the legal colour bar: what is asked for 
is a modification of the conventional colour bar. 

The conference held on December 15 between the Cham- 
ber of Mines and the South African Industrial Federation 
for the purpose of considering the Chamber’s proposals 
did not produce any agreement, but the negotiations were 
not broken off, and the conference adjourned on the 
understanding that further particulars would be supplied 
by the Chamber especially on the question of occupations 
which would be affected by the proposed alteration in the 
status quo. ‘These particulars were duly furnished, but the 
further meeting of the conference was postponed at the 
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request of the unions until January g. - In the meantime 
events occurred which went far to destroy any prospect of 
a peaceful settlement. 

Negotiations had for some time been going on between 
the Transvaal coalowners and their employees as to a 
reduction of wages, which the employers held to be due 
on account of the fall in the cost of living, and which, they 
stated, had also become essential in order to enable them 
to reduce prices to a level which would enable them to 
retain the coal export trade. The men refused to accept 
the reductions, but eventually, at a conference held with 
Mr. Duncan, Minister of the Interior, as the representative 
of the Government, offered to submit the whole question 
to arbitration. This offer the employers declined, on 
the ground that the reduction was a question of life or 
death to the coal export trade, and they were not prepared 
to hand over the fate of the coal mines to the decision of 
any arbitrator. No suggestion was made at the time for 
the application of the provisions of the Transvaal Industrial 
Disputes Act, which provides for the submission of such 
a dispute to a Board of Investigation and Conciliation, 
consisting of representatives of both sides and an indepen- 
dent chairman ; and a strike was declared on the Transvaal 
coal mines from January 2, the date on which the employers’ 
notice of reduction of wages became operative. 

It so happened that just after the coal-mining em- 
ployers had refused arbitration, the gold-mining em- 
ployers issued a notice terminating the “ status quo 
agreement,” and any other arrangements which would 
prevent the introduction of the changes proposed in their 
letter of December 9. This notice was given in order to 
comply with the Industrial Disputes Act of the Transvaal, 
which requires a month’s formal notice of proposed changes 
in conditions of employment, and was stated to be without 
prejudice to negotiations then pending. The men’s 
representatives chose, however, to regard it as an ultimatum, 
and forthwith took steps to consolidate their forces, and to 
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link up the dispute on the gold mines with that on the coal 
mines and with two other disputes then pending affecting 
the power stations and certain engineering shops. A 
ballot paper was issued inviting the workers in all the 
industries concerned to say whether they were prepared 
to strike until the employers’ “ ultimatums ” relating to 
these different matters were withdrawn. In this ballot 
paper the Chamber of Mines’ proposal to modify the 
“* status quo agreement ” was described as the Chamber’s 
“threat to substitute cheap black labour for white.” 
The ballot was overwhelmingly in favour of a strike ; and a 
further conference having proved abortive, the strike on 
the gold mines, involving over 20,000 white workers, and 
throwing out of work 180,000 natives, began on Tuesday, 
January Io. 

So far the strike has occasioned no disorder, and the 
relations between the strikers and the special force of police 
which the Government has concentrated on the Rand have 
been of a very friendly character. The most unpleasant 
feature has been the action of the strike executive in 
withdrawing the pumpmen from the mines and in refusing 
any supply of coal for “ essential services” except on 
impossible conditions. 

The main feature of the strike campaign has been concen- 
tration on the question of the colour bar. The employers’ 
proposals on this subject have been grossly misrepresented, 
in accordance with the suggestion implied in the terms of 
the ballot paper ; and one prominent speaker has even gone 
so far as to assert that “ ‘The Chamber is not out to save the 
low-grade mines, but to eliminate every white man and 
replace them by blacks.” It is noteworthy that there has 
been practically no public discussion on the Rand of the 
proposals affecting the colour bar from any point of view 
other than that of the white man. The question of the 
rights of native and coloured labourers to more equitable 
treatment and the necessity of opening to them reasonable 
opportunities of promotion has been tacitly left out of 
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account by local disputants.* In other parts of South 
Africa, and particularly in the Cape, where the existence of 
the colour bar on the Transvaal mines has long been re- 
garded as a serious grievance, this aspect of the case is 
bound to attract a good deal of public attention. 

On Friday, January 13, as the result of the mediating 
action of the Government, the owners and employees 
agreed to meet in conference “untrammelled by conditions” 
for the purpose of arriving at a settlement. A conference 
representative of all parties to the disputes assembled 
accordingly in Johannesburg on Sunday, January 15, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Curlewis.t This con- 
ference has not as yet arrived at any agreement, but is still 
sitting (January 19) and its results are being anxiously 
awaited not only on the Rand but throughout South Africa. 
The issue of the dispute is thus still doubtful at the date 
when this article is written, and we may yet have to pass 
through a difficult time before a settlement is reached. 
Apart from the magnitude of the interests involved, and 
the serious damage which suspension of its chief industry is 


bound to inflict on the finances of the country, the feature 
which gives its special character to the struggle, and may 
even make it of permanent historic importance, is that it 
raises directly the question of a fresh adjustment of the 
economic relations between white and coloured labour in 


South Africa. 


* As to the effect of the “ colour bar ” from the native point of view of 
Tue Rounp Taste No. 34, March 1919, pp. 408-9. 

{ This Conference broke down at the end of January without result, and 
at the moment this article goes to press, although in a few cases miners have 
returned to work, the strike still continues. 





South Africa 


III. British Inp1ans 1n SoutH AFRICA 


HE Indian problem in South Africa was discussed 

in the South African article which appeared in March, 
:920.* ‘That article was written with special reference to 
the proceedings of the Select Committee which sat during 
the 1919 session of the South African Parliament to consider 
the position of Asiatics in the Transvaal, and the Asiatics 
(Land and Trading) Amendment Act (Transvaal), 1919, 
which was passed in accordance with the Committee’s 
recommendations ; but it contains a general review of the 
problem, and states the main considerations which must 
govern any attempted solution. We propose now to take 
up the story from the point then reached, and to refer to 
developments which have taken place since 1919. 

It may be said at once that the situation as regards the 
handling of this proolem has not become any easier during 
the past two years. There has been a good deal of anti- 
Asiatic agitation both in the Transvaal and in Natal, and 
that agitation has had its natural effect in producing 
among the European population increased alarm as to the 
extent to which their future is threatened by the presence 
of Asiatics in the country, and a still more pronounced 
disposition to exaggerate the local and to lose sight of the 
wider aspect of the issues involved. 

In the course of the Assembly debates of 1919 the 
Union Government had pledged itself to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into certain aspects of the Asiatic 
problem. Such a Commission was duly appointed in 
February, 1920, with a reference requiring it to report 
on the two questions of acquisition of land by Asiatics and 
Asiatic trading. ‘The Commission had as its chairman Sir 
John Lange, one of the judges of the Supreme Court in 


* Rounp Taste, No. 38, pp. 445-462. 
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the Cape Province, and was assisted in its investigations 
by Sir Benjamin Robertson, late Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, who had been appointed by the 
Government of India as its representative before the 
Commission, and by Mr. G. L. Corbett, of the Indian 
Civil Service, who acted as his secretary. In an interim 
report presented in May, 1920, the Commission stated that 
a great many Indians in Natal were at that time anxious 
to return to India owing to the high cost of living, and 
recommended that the Government should take steps to 
assist their return by offering special shipping facilities. 
Action was at once taken by the Government in accordance 
with this recommendation, and as a result about 4,000 
Indians, mainly Madrassi from Natal, have been repatriated 
at their own desire. In their final report, presented in 
March, 1921, the Commissioners made an elaborate 
survey of the whole position with regard to Asiatics in the 
four provinces of the Union. As the Transvaal and Natal 
are the only provinces in which the Asiatic question is 
acute, it will be sufficient to refer here to the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission affecting those 
provinces. 

The case against the Asiatic was presented to the Com- 
mission by the “ South African’s League,” a body formed 
in September, 1919, which has carried on a vigorous anti- 
Asiatic agitation in the Transvaal, and has also started a 
similar movement in Natal. The general line taken by the 
League witnesses before the Commission was that the 
increasing numbers and activities of Asiatics in the Trans- 
vaal and Natal constituted a grave threat to the future of 
South Africa as a country for white people. As to the 
Transvaal, the League contended that the barrier against 
Asiatic immigration imposed under the Immigration Act, 
1913, had proved in practice ineffective ; that the Asiatic 
population was steadily increasing as a result of evasion of 
the immigration restrictions, and that the number of 
Asiatic traders was advancing by leaps and bounds, with 
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disastrous results to their European competitors. In 
Natal the League found allies in the Natal Agricultural 
Union and other farmers’ associations, whose representa- 
tives were specially concerned as to the invasion of up- 
country farming districts by Indian settlers, and alleged 
that their presence would tend to depreciate the value of 
land and would lead European owners to sell out. Ardent 
supporters of the League invited the Commission to believe 
that unless the advancing tide was stemmed to-day South 
Africa would have to look forward ere long to the influx of 
millions of British Indians, and would be forced into 
accepting the position of becoming an “annexe to India,” 
“ an expansion ground for the Indian Empire.” 

In examining the case put forward in support of these 
alarmist views, the Commission was embarrassed by the 
lack of any recent census figures. The 1921 census was 
taken in May subsequent to the date of the Commission’s 
report. The latest census figures for non-Europeans 
available to the Commission were those of 1911. This 
census showed, for the Transvaal, 11,072 Asiatics (9,018 
males and 2,054 females); for Natal, 133,439 Asiatics. 
The Commission, after hearing the evidence of the Im- 
migration Department officials, came to the conclusion that, 
if there was any illicit leakage of Asiatics into the Transvaal 
at the present time, it was “ entirely negligible,” and that 
the 1921 census would show “ no material increase in the 
number of male Indians in the Transvaal since 1911.” 
Some increase in the number of Indian women and minor 
children was to be anticipated owing to the provisions of 
the Indian Relief Act, 1914, which permitted the entrance 
into the Transvaal of the wives and children under sixteen 
of Indians already domiciled in the province. In the case 
of Natal, the Commission anticipated that the 1921 census 
would show that the Asiatic population did not exceed the 
European by more than about Io per cent. as compared with 
36 per cent. in IQII. 

These anticipations are substantially borne out by the 
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unaudited returns at present available of the 1921 census. 
The following table shows, for purposes of comparison, 


the figures of the 1911 and the 1921 census for the Transvaal 
and Natal :— 


‘TRANSVAAL 
Natives 
Whites. Asiatics. and Coloured, 
I9iI a. .. 420,562 .. 11,072 .. 1,254,584 
192k. -- 544,486 .. 14,867 .. 1,526,484 


NaTAL 


ost .. -. 98,114 .. 133,439 .. 962,490 
| ie -- 137,742 .. *140,871 .. 1,148,818 


In the case of the Transvaal the number of Asiatics 
appears to show a greater increase than the Commission 
anticipated, but the comparison between the 1911 and the 
1921 figures is vitiated by the fact that there has been a 
change in the system of classification since 1911, which 
involves the inclusion as Asiatics in the 1921 figures of some 
1,400 Syrians, who were previously classified as Europeans. 


If allowance is made for these 1,400 Syrians, it will be 
seen that the number of Asiatics in the Transvaal has only 
increased by about 21 per cent. during the last ten years, 
whereas the European population of the province has 
increased by 29 per cent. during that period. The Natal 
figures are more encouraging than the Commission had 
anticipated. The European population of Natal has 
increased since 1911 by 40 per cent., while the Asiatic 
population has only increased by 5°5 per cent. ; and the 
excess of Asiatics over Europeans has been reduced from 
36 per cent. in 1911 to less than 3 per cent.in 1921. These 
figures, when appreciated, should have a reassuring effect 
on public opinion, both in the Transvaal and in Natal, and 
should thus enable the whole problem to be discussed in 
a cooler atmosphere. 


* Of the 140,871 Asiatics in Natal, all, save about 2,000, are British Indians. 
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The principal recommendations of the Commission may 
be summarised as follows : — 


Retention of the existing Transvaal laws restricting the rights of 
Asiatics to own land. 

No compulsory repatriation. 

Encouragement of voluntary repatriation. 

No compulsory segregation. 

Introduction of “a system of voluntary separation.” Suitable 
residential and trading areas for Asiatics to be selected in municipal 
areas by a board of independent persons appointed by the Adminis- 
trator of the province. The trading quarters to be located within 
the towns with due regard to the situation of existing businesses. 
Existing licence holders to be gradually attracted to such quarters. 
New licences to be granted to Asiatics only for businesses carried on 
in such quarters. 

Revision of trade licensing laws and introduction of uniform 
licensing law throughout the Union providing, inter alia, 

(a) That municipal bodies shall be the licensing authorities 

(b) That licences may only be refused on specified grounds ; 

(c) That reasons for refusal shall be given ; and 

(d) That in certain cases an appeal against refusal shall lie to a 

provincial appeal board. 

The right of Asiatics to acquire and own land in Natal for farming 
or agricultural purposes, outside townships, to be confined to the 
coast belt—say 20 to 30 miles inland. 

Strict enforcement of immigration laws. 

Appointment of one responsible official to administer Asiatic affairs. 


Perhaps the most important feature of these recom- 
mendations is that the Commission has unanimously 
rejected both compulsory repatriation and compulsory 
segregation : as regards the former, the Commission state 
that the plan of compulsory repatriation (with payment of 
adequate compensation, which was admitted to be an 
essential feature of such a policy) was “virtually abandoned,” 
even by the more extreme section of anti-Asiatic partisans. 
Once public opinion can be induced to accept these two 
negative conclusions, the way will be open to the adoption 
of more enlightened measures for the purpose of dealing 
with the real difficulties of the situation. 
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The Commission was unanimous in making the above 
recommendations, with the exception of their proposal as 
to restricting the right of Asiatics to acquire land in Natal 
for farming purposes to the Coast Belt ; from this recom- 
mendation Mr. Duncan Baxter dissented on the ground 
that it was a retrograde proposal inconsistent with the 
other recommendations of the Report, which are founded 
on the idea of voluntary separation. Mr. Baxter also 
expressed the opinion that-in the case of ex-indentured 
Indians and their descendants such a restriction would 
involve a breach of the conditions of recruitment. 

Neither the Asiatics nor their critics have shown any 
enthusiasm for the report. So far as the Asiatics are 
concerned, the positive measures of relief proposed are 
confined to the improvements of the licensing laws, the 
possible benefits to be derived from a well administered 
system of voluntary separation, and the appointment of a 
qualified officer to deal with Asiatic affairs. Against these 
proposals have to be weighed the maintenance of existing 
restrictive laws, the new proposal restricting land owner- 


ship in Natal, and the proposed restrictions as to the grant 
of new trading licences in the Transvaal. On the other 
hand, the South African’s League has condemned the 
proposed system of voluntary segregation as “ foredoomed 


to failure,” and has repeated its demand for compulsory 


segregation. When the report was discussed in Parliament 
in May, 1921, the voluntary segregation proposals were 
treated with contempt by speakers identified with the 
anti-Asiatic movement. But no one has as yet furnished a 
convincing answer to the Commission’s statement that 
“any attempt to enforce compulsory segregation would 
result in failure and lead to a resurgence of the passive 
resistance movement.” 

No legislation to give effect to the recommendations of 
the report has as yet been attempted. There was ample 
excuse for postponing the matter last session, but there is 
no doubt that strong pressure will be brought to bear on 
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the Government to legislate during the coming session. 
The Asiatic question figured prominently in the agenda of 
the recent South African Party Congress in Natal, and 
there were strong demands for restrictive measures, includ- 
ing more especially adoption of the Commission’s proposal 
for restricting the right of ownership of land in Natal. 
One of the difficulties of the situation so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned is that many of the extremists are to be 
found among their own supporters. Any Bill introduced 
in the Assembly with a view to facilitating voluntary 
segregation, or reforming the licensing laws on lines 
proposed by the Commission, would afford opportunities 
for putting forward amendments of a drastic character, on 
which the Government might, in the present state of 
opinion, conceivably find itself left in a minority. It must 
be remembered that the Nationalists in their attitude on 
this question are disposed to ally themselves with the 
extremist section. 

General Smuts, in his speech at the Maritzburg Congress 
of the South African Party, on December 20, made a strong 
appeal to his supporters to take the “long view” with 
regard to the Indian question :— 


Another important matter, he said, was India. We had an 
Indian question in Natal, in South Africa, and also in the Empire. 
India had 320,000,000 of population, and anything we did in Natal 
or the Union had a very far-reaching influence, an influence which 
might even shake the foundations of the Empire. ‘This question 
of Indians in South Africa was of the first importance. In this 
country they were children paying unto the third and fourth 
generation for the sins of their fathers, Let them avoid trying for 
a settlement which might do no good and which might do the 
Empire incalculable harm. 

In three provinces of the Union the Indian problem was of 
manageable proportions, but in Natal it was very serious indeed. 
As he had told them, Natal’s white population had increased by 
40 per cent. (since 1911) and the Indian population by only 5 per 
cent. They must not exaggerate and talk about an inundation, 
but should remember that the whites in Natal were more than 
holding their own. Let them consider the matter carefully, not 
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alone from their own point of view, but from that of all the other 
Dominions, and remember that any decision arrived at here would 
have repercussions far beyond Natal, and perhaps beyond the Empire. 

He felt that the best thing they could do was to induce Indians 
in ever-increasing numbers to leave South Africa and to go back to 
their own country. Let them reverse the process of the past and 
encourage the white population while watching the Asiatic population 


dwindle. He felt that that was the solution which was fundamentally 
sound. 


While the improved ratio as between Asiatics and 
Europeans in Natal on which General Smuts lays stress in 
his speech is a reassuring fact of first-rate importance, it is 
necessary to recognise that, in view of the proportion of 
South African born Indians in Natal—about two-thirds of 
the total number—the results to be attained by voluntary 
repatriation cannot, on the most hopeful estimate, result 
in any considerable reduction of the number of Indians 
now in the province. Natal is, as far as can be foreseen, 
always destined to have a large Indian element in its 
population. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson told the Commission that it had 
been his object “ to impress on the Indian community in 
South Africa that they should look to the Government of 
the country in which they live for the redress of their 
grievances, and should loyally co-operate with the Union 
Government in any measures which may be taken for 
their welfare.” But one of the grave difficulties of the 
situation to-day is that the large Indian community in 
Natal, and the smaller one in the Transvaal, including in 
both cases a number of property owners who contribute 
substantial sums in taxation to the Union exchequer, are 
without any constitutional means of expressing their views 
on questions specially affecting their interests. The 
Commission’s recommendation that, in accordance with 
the suggestion made by Sir Benjamin Robertson, a respon- 
sible official should be appointed by the Union Government 
to take charge of Asiatic affairs, and that it should be his 
duty not only to see to the enforcement of laws made for 
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the protection of Europeans against Asiatic encroachment, 
but also “to keep in close touch with the various sections of 
the Indian community ... give a ready ear to any 
complaints or grievances, and generally safeguard their 
interests,” suggests a possible method of alleviating existing 
difficulties and adopting a more constructive policy than 
has hitherto been applied to the treatment of the Asiatic 
problem in South Africa. Possibly the plan introduced by 
the Native Affairs Act, 1920, of setting up a standing 
Commission to advise the Union Government as to native 
affairs and to enable it to keep in touch with native opinion, 
may afford a useful precedent in this connection. It would 
be a mistake for those who are anxious to see the way paved 
for a real improvement in the relations between Indians 
and Europeans in South Africa to oppose or belittle the 
importance of any move of this kind and to concentrate 
their attention on more ambitious proposals. There is no 
prospect to-day of the South African European community 
agreeing to admit Indians, subject to any imaginable 
limitations, to the exercise of the parliamentary fran- 
chise, outside the Cape Province.* General Smuts, 
in refusing to accept on behalf of South Africa the 
proposal made at the last Imperial Conference in 
favour of recognising “the rights to citizenship” of 
British Indians domiciled in the Union, was acting as any 
representative of South Africa would have been bound to 
act. The extent to which South African sentiment is 
opposed to any step in the direction of admitting Indians 
to rights of citizenship is shown by the recent attempt 


* The Asiatic is to-day practically excluded from the parliamentary 
franchise, except in the Cape, where there is a “ colour blind ” franchise, 
and 2,429 of the small Asiatic community are on the register. In Natal the 
law disqualifies from exercise of the parliamentary franchise “ persons who 
are natives of countries who have not hitherto (i.e., prior to 1896, when the 
law was passed) possessed representative elective institutions founded on the 
Parliamentary franchise,” unless they have obtained an order of exemption 
from the Governor in Council. Only 45 Indians are registered as voters 
in Natal to-day, and it is unlikely that this number will be increased. In the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State the franchise is confined to white persons. 
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in Natal to deprive the Indians of municipal franchise by a 
provincial ordinance which for the time being has failed 
to receive the assent of the Governor-General. South 
Africa is confronted with racial problems of a character 
which no white self-governing community has ever 
previously had to face; and the Asiatic population con- 
stitutes only one factor in a most complicated racial 
situation. If we are ultimately to find our way to a 
peaceful solution of these problems which will be con- 
sistent alike with the interests and the self-respect of the 
different races concerned, we may have to try new paths 
and to hammer out for ourselves new plans of inter-racial 
co-operation. 


IV. Native AFrrarrs 


The Bulhoek Trial 


N the September issue of Tue Rounp Taste* an ac- 


count was given of the tragic collision which occurred 
near Queenstown between the police and a body of re- 
calcitrant native “ Israelites.” The event stirred opinion, 
both native and European, very deeply, though in diverse 
ways ; but the full truth of it was not known until all the 
evidence had been carefully sifted by a proper judicial 
trial. The illuminating and exhaustive judgment by Sir 
Thomas Graham, the presiding judge, now makes it 
possible for us to view the incident in its true perspective 
and to correct the somewhat erroneous first impressions 
which were given by the Government’s White Paper, 
published a day or two after the tragedy. As the account 
which appeared in Tue Rounp Taste last September was 
based on this White Paper, it is just and necessary that it 
should now be supplemented by the corrections and 


* No. 44, September, 1921. 
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criticisms which Sir Thomas Graham’s judgment offers. 
In his remarks the judge commended the wisdom of 
holding the trial at Queenstown, almost on the scene of the 
tragedy itself. Not only was such an arrangement con- 
venient, but it was calculated also to impress the native 
mind. He then proceeded to give an account of the whole 
series of events and did not spare criticism of official action. 
The initial error, he declared, was the recognition by 
officials of the authority of Enoch, the self-appointed leader 
of the interloping fanatics on the location at Bulhoek, 
“ because once Enoch was recognised in place of the head- 
man, and the headman’s authority was undermined, it was 
only a matter of time when the Inspector’s authority would 
be undermined, and following that the authority of the 
Magistrate, another senior officer.’ This was what 
actually happened, for while official action was nervous and 
dilatory, Enoch played his double game of putting off 
official protests with promises while at the same time 
organising a considerable anti-European conspiracy. Evi- 
dence was given of a systematic correspondence conducted 
by him and his lieutenants to this end. 

Far worse in its effects was the “ bluff” (as the judge 
called it) of December, 1920, when a force of nearly a hun- 
dred police was sent to remove the trespassers, but with 
instructions to avoid bloodshed at all costs. These in- 
structions became known to the Israelites before the police 
arrived and the effect on the natives was as might be 
expected. Their attitude became stiff and arrogant. The 
police force had to retire and the officer in command had 
actually to obey the orders of Enoch and his satellites ! 


There can be no doubt (the judge continued) this incident had a 
deplorable effect on the subsequent conduct of the accused... . I 
am not aware of any other instance in the long reeord of native 
disturbances in South Africa when a body of very nearly one 
hundred men, armed and disciplined men, were compelled to retire 
before a body of natives armed with swords, assegais and knobkerries, 
and abandon their camp without firing a shot. 
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The judge further quoted an opinion of Livingstone’s 
that no man should ever threaten a native with a firearm 
unless he intended to use it, or he would be forced to make 
a far more terrible use of it later on. Finally, in completing 
the survey and judgment, Sir Thomas came to the highly 
important conclusion that the whole movement was not 
really religious in its objects at all, but anti-European. 


The Government was deceived by Enoch and his people into the 
belief that this difficulty which had arisen at N’tabalanga was one of 


a religious character. There is not a vestige of evidence that this 
was the case. 


It is pretty certain that had the Government not been 
so deceived its action would have been much more speedy 
and decisive. That both the Government and the Euro- 
pean public generally should have believed this does but 
show how easily even experienced and responsible people 
can be deceived about the workings of the native mind. It 
is subject to this reservation that readers of Tue Rounp 
TasLe must accept the belief prevailing in South Africa 
that the tragic events of Bulhoek have had no serious effect 
in embittering native opinion against Europeans. On the 
contrary it seems probable that the delay and vacillation 
which the judge criticised may have served to give the 
native a salutary lesson in the process of law. If he learns 
in future not to mistake the meaning of forbearance and 
kindly warnings much will have been gained. For life in 
South Africa will be a “ jumpy ” and demoralising business 
if we can deal with the native on no other basis than that of 
“ shoot first and argue afterwards.” ‘That policy has had a 
sufficient trial already and we know whither it leads. 

Further, the reaction on European opinion has been on 
the whole good. The judgment of Sir Thomas Graham 
should silence the heady critics who accused the Govern- 
ment of brutality and “ militarism.” But the effect of the 
episode will, nevertheless, be an increasing disbelief in force 
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as a remedy, and an increasing demand for a constructive 
native policy. General Hertzog is cautiously bringing 
Nationalist opinion round to a more liberal and statesman- 
like point of view (though his policy of territorial and 
industrial segregation strikes one as unreal and doctrinaire). 
And all over South Africa there is growing appreciation of 
the importance of devising and adopting a sound system of 
native education. The present condition of the “ colour 
bar ” dispute on the Rand shows how fast we are moving, 
and we should soon be within measurable distance of a 
sufficiently general acceptance of the doctrine of civilisation 
as the one test of citizenship to make of it a real basis of 
policy. 

But much has to happen yet and the Parliamentary 
Session now opened should assist in the hardening of 
opinion and the defining of policy. Further discussion of 
native affairs may, therefore, well be deferred until a later 
issue of THe Rounp Taste. 


South Africa. 


January 19, 1922. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Imperrat AFFAIRS 


HE New Zealand article in Tue Rounp Tasie 

twelve months ago* contains the following pregnant 
sentence :—“‘ Whatever the difference of opinion in New 
Zealand may be as to the future organisation of 
the Empire, it may be taken as certain that there 
is no demand for separate representation in foreign 
countries, nor the slightest desire to repudiate the 
ultimate sovereignty of the British Parliament as the 
Legislative, and of the British Cabinet as the Executive, 
power of the Empire.” That explicit statement holds good 
for this Dominion to-day. For this fortunate condition of 
things there are many reasons, some of them permanent, 
others more or less temporary. It is now proposed to deal 
briefly with one or two of these reasons, as follows :— 
New Zealand is a small and isolated group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean. Its white inhabitants are almost 
entirely of British birth or descent, and therefore loyal by 
heredity. ‘The Maoris, to their great credit as a race, are 
as faithful to the Throne as ‘their European neighbours. 
More than the inhabitants of any of the other and larger 
Dominions, New Zealanders realise that their national 
existence depends in the last resort on the power of the 
British Navy. Such are some of the more permanent and 
self-regarding reasons why New Zealand is thoroughly loyal 


* No. 41, December, 1920,!p. 215. 
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to the British Crown. But there are other reasons at 
present existent, of a more transitory nature, nearly all of 
them having their primary origin in the great war itself. 

Before 1914 the average man in New Zealand as a rule 
took little or no interest in the affairs of the Empire. His 
mental outlook was all too often limited by his insular 
surroundings. During and since the war, however, several 
outstanding events have contributed not a little towards 
developing deeper and keener interest in Imperial affairs 
throughout this Dominion. Of these events we propose 
now to examine four only, the great war itself, the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, the advent of Lord Jellicoe and the 
recent Conference of Prime Ministers in London. Con- 
cerning each and all of them it may be said with truth that 
they have tended to clarify and guide the public mind and 
conscience of this Dominion in matters of Empire. 

It would be strange indeed if the war had not profoundly 
affected our Imperial outlook, even in this remote corner 
of the Britannic Commonwealth. When we consider that 
nearly 100,000 of our younger men, the vast majority of 
whom had never before left their native shores, were within 
four years transported across the ocean to Europe, Asia and 
Africa, there to fight alongside (and against) foreign soldiers 
of varied nationality and colour, it is not to be wondered at 
that their mental vision should in the process have become 
broadened and their ideas enlarged. The influence of the 
great war on those of our men who returned from it cannot 
yet be adequately or precisely measured. But it may 
safely be said that the vast majority of them came back 
to their homes with a new and abiding vision of the grandeur 
of their Imperial heritage, along with some consciousness of 
the rights and responsibilities of Empire. That they have 
transmitted to their families and friends some at least of 
their personal impressions, of course goes without saying. 
The cordial and hospitable treatment received by many of 
the colonial-born while on leave “at Home” created a 
kindly feeling towards the British people, which will be 
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felt and reciprocated here for years to come, when the 
hardships of the war itself may be vague memories of the 
past. 

The recent visit of the Prince of Wales was happily timed, 
and carried out with consummate skill and tact. 

His personal popularity from end to end of New Zealand 
was almost inconceivable. His youthful and yet manly 
bearing won him all our hearts, while his speeches were 
models of modest eloquence. In a word, the New Zealand 
tour of the Prince was a personal triumph to him as a man 
and a sportsman. But it had a deeper and more enduring 
effect, in this Dominion at all events. It revived and 
stimulated our deep-seated feelings of loyalty to the Crown. 
One and all we felt that here, amongst us, was our future 
King! And when in his presence we sang “‘ God Save the 
King,” it was with a new and living sense of devotion to 
the British Throne. To the young people of the Dominion 
especially this memorable visit was a revelation. It 
brought home to them as in a flash the reality of Kingship, 
and the fact that they too, like their forefathers, were proud 
and willing subjects of the King. 

The news of Lord Jellicoe’s appointment as Governor- 
General was received with universal satisfaction here. 
During his visit to the Dominion in H.M.S. New Zealand in 
1919, the gallant Admiral had made himself liked and 
respected by all who met him, and since his arrival here as 
Governor-General these first impressions have been more 
than confirmed. Officially he has played his Vice-Regal 
part with discretion and devotion to duty, while he has 
entered into the social life of our little community in a 
manner which has endeared him to all. Like the Prince of 
Wales, he possesses the priceless gift of attracting young 
people, and his personal participation in manly sports has 
won him many hearts among the rising generation. But 
apart from his personal popularity, we New Zealanders feel 
especially honoured to have as our own Governor-General 
the renowned Admiral of the Fleet and the victor of the 
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Battle of Jutland. His advent has brought home to most 
of us some sense of all that we owe to the British Navy, and 
has set many of us thinking, perhaps for the first time, how 
we in New Zealand can best repay that debt. We realise 
that we have not done our share in the past, and are now 
anxious to discover what is our duty towards the Navy in 
the present and future. The plain man in New Zealand 
as a rule is ready and willing to do the right thing in matters 
both local and Imperial—once the path of duty is made 
clear to him by those who should lead him in the ways of 
national righteousness. 

Finally, the recent meeting in London of the Imperial 
Conference has done much to quicken public interest 
throughout New Zealand in the affairs of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. The newspapers here for 
months past have devoted an increasingly large amount of 
their space to discussing with more or less insight many of 
the questions raised (if not decided) at that Conference. 
This alone has inevitably had the effect of interesting the 
public mind of the Dominion in Imperial problems. But 
this editorial influence in itself has and will have only a 
temporary and, indeed, evanescent, effect on the memory 
of the plain man in this Dominion. What may possibly 
remain longer in his mind will be the language used by 
Mr. Massey in his public utterances since he returned from 
the Conference in October last. Our Prime Minister 
came back from the Conference in excellent form, apparently 
refreshed rather than jaded by his hard work in London. 
Since his return he has made several speeches, in which 
he referred at length to his recent visit to England. In each 
of these speeches he has laid stress on the kindly reception 
he had received from his English hosts, and on the warm 
feeling displayed towards him as a typical New Zealand 
Colonist. Without betraying confidence, he told us also 
something of what passed at the Conference itself, and his 
Imperialism seems to have gained a sounder and clearer 
note, through his having been brought into closer and more 
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personal contact with his fellow Prime Ministers and other 
representative Statesmen at the heart of our scattered 
Empire. 

In October last Mr. Massey addressed an expectant 
House at considerable length on the work of the Imperial 
Conference. It was an able speech, and was received with 
favour and applause, not only by the supporters of the 
Government, but also by members of the various opposition 
groups. The Prime Minister rose to the occasion, and 
for once the House as a whole remained superior to party 
feeling. A short debate followed the speech, and Mr. 
Massey replied. ‘The following are the comments on the 
debate of an Opposition newspaper, the New Zealand Times : 


The Prime Minister’s reply put the finishing touch on the debate. 
Chiefly he took the opportunity to declare the strength of the 
immovable points in the informal system now established, and he 
placed all the others in their right perspective. The Empire is one 
and indivisible: the Dominions are not independent States : 
Ambassadors are not for them, but diplomatic advisory agents are a 
necessity for them : a written constitution would be as mischievous 
as a strangle-rope : local navies are out of sight for ever. These are 
the strong bases of the future. The Empire can build on them. 
As the edifice grows, experience will grow for the guiding. The 
debate will stand as a record of careful and fairly well instructed 
discussion worthy of a great occasion. 


During the debate Mr. Massey made it clear regarding 
the Naval problem that for the future we must have 
‘Empire ships ” to protect the communications and trade 
routes of Greater Britain, and added that New Zealand 
must pay her fair share of the cost, along with the other 
parts of the Empire. As the Evening Post said editorially on 
this point: “ There is no high-flown Imperialism about 
this, but merely an appeal for a fair deal, to which the 
common sense, self-respect and justice of the country will 
have no hesitation in responding.” We have yet to learn, 
however, what concrete proposals on this subject are to be 
placed before the Parliament and people of New Zealand. 
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Of course, it may well be that these proposals will now 
largely depend upon the result of the fateful Conference 
at present sitting in Washington. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Massey that he pro- 
foundly disagrees with General Smuts’ view that since the 
Peace Conference the Dominions have in effect become 
sovereign States. ‘That idea is generally regarded in this 
Dominion as a dangerous delusion ; and New Zealand does 
not stand alone in this respect at the Antipodes. Some 
months ago Sir William Irvine, Chief Justice of Victoria, 
gave utterance to his views on this question with no uncer- 
tain sound, as follows :— 


We are one of the free-governing Communities of the British 
Empire, but treaties are not made with Communities, but with 
Powers. Foreign nations do not, and will not, pay any respect to 
our claims or our aspirations, as long as they are not backed up with 
power. Foreign nations regard only power in the nations with which 
they make treaties. Therefore, to say that Australia should have 
freedom and independence in the matter of foreign relations is only 
to talk sentimental humbug. There cannot be any dual voice in 
discussing the vital affairs of the Empire. No advantage is to be 
derived by talking about this status, which does not exist. ‘The real 
issue, indeed the only one, is how best the Dominions can help 
Britain to secure and maintain that supremacy of the seas so essential 
to the Dominions and the Empire, seeing how long Great Britain 
has freely and willingly protected the Dominions. 


This is sound doctrine, shared by all true New Zealanders, 
and comes as a refreshing douche of common sense after 
much that has been said and written on the subject by 
political theorists. 

It remains now to make an attempt to depict the present- 
day mental attitude of the average man in New Zealand 
towards Imperial affairs. It is not a little difficult to define 
that attitude with precision. It would not be correct to 
say of the average New Zealander that he does not think of 
Imperial problems at all. But it is undoubtedly true that 
his thoughts on the subject are confused and rudimentary. 
Since the great war he realises that the safety of himself 
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and of the Dominion chiefly depends in the last resort on 
the British Navy. He has now begun increasingly to 
recognise that New Zealand’s contribution towards the 
cost of that Navy so far has been, not only too small, but 
in fact negligible. ‘Then he reads in sundry magazines that 
each Dominion has now become independent in all but 
name, and should have some approach to freedom and 
independence in the matter of foreign relations! But he, 
as a rule, finds it difficult to reconcile this claim for indepen- 
dent action with the obvious fact that New Zealanders do 
ultimately rely for foreign policy and for protection alike 
upon the British Fleet, towards the cost of which we are 
not paying anything like our fair share. He has in fact 
begun to suspect that this state of things cannot last much 
longer, that Great Britain alone—staggering under her 
colossal war debt—cannot possibly continue to protect 
and preserve the whole scattered British Commonwealth 
out of her own revenues. Thus it has gradually commenced 
to dawn upon him that the cost of Imperial defence must 
be distributed in some equitable way between all British 
communities throughout the world, including of course 
New Zealand. At the same time he dimly apprehends 
that it is hardly fair for us to claim any right to intervene in 
Foreign Affairs, until we have begun to pay “ our whack ” 
in respect of the common defence of the Empire. The 
essential thing still lacking is leadership! Inspiration, 
guidance, driving power, are all alike sadly to seek among 
our public men regarding Imperial affairs. Our politicians 
as a rule are too much engrossed with the daily and increas- 
ing pressure upon them of domestic problems. The great 
majority of our citizens are loyal and patriotic, ready and 
willing to do their duty towards the King as the head of 
their Empire, once the path of duty is clearly and reasonably 
pointed out to them by their responsible leaders. But no 
adequate guidance is so far forthcoming, and the plain 
people of New Zealand are left wandering in their Imperial 
wilderness, like sheep without a shepherd. 
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The Washington Conference and the Irish Problem are 
the two outstanding questions of Imperial importance in 
which we New Zealanders at present are most deeply 
interested. Unfortunately, our cablegrams relating to both 
matters have thus far been obviously incomplete and 
inadequate. Even of the doings at Washington of our own 
representative (Sir John Salmond) we have heard directly 
little or nothing. But what we have read of his expressed 
views is eminently satisfactory. His first published utter- 
ance was a clear, correct and timely statement of his con- 
stitutional standing at the Conference itself, as follows :— 
“As a representative of the Dominion of New Zealand 
and of the British Delegation, I desire to make it clear that 
New Zealand neither possesses nor claims any separate 
international status!’ With thankfulness, too, have we 
read his recent message, cabled from Washington, that it 
is his firm belief that the Conference is going to be success- 
ful. But, as Sir John adds with praiseworthy candour and 
caution :—“ Certain unfounded expectations and imprac- 
ticable idealisms will be disappointed. . . . The Conference 
is one of limitation, not of abolition, of armaments. . . 
Self-defence is a necessary part of State activity. . . . The 
abolition of national preparedness is sentimentalism, but 
the limitation of armaments is practical statesmanship.” 
So far the Conference has not dealt in detail with those 
Far Eastern questions, the solution of which must largely 
determine the future destiny of the whole of Australasia. 
As to those questions and their settlement, we are still in 
the dark, but it is of course realised here that for New 
Zealand, as a British Dominion, the paramount and, indeed, 
the only safe policy regarding the Far East must be that 
policy whereby if possible the wide ocean by which we are 
surrounded shall remain Pacific in fact asin name! At the 
present critical stage of the negotiations regarding the future 
of Ireland, it is difficult even here to speak with freedom, 
and yet without offence, on that thorny subject. It is 
fervently hoped from end to end of New Zealand that some 
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way out of the present impasse may still be found, without 
resort to further bloodshed. But the feeling is widespread 
throughout this Dominion that Mr. Lloyd George has 
already gone as far in the way of concession to Southern 
Ireland as is compatible with honour and safety, and that 
Mr. de Valera and his associates, if they have the real 
interests of Ireland at heart, must now loyally and fully 
accept the terms offered them, or become themselves 
responsible for the dire consequences to Ireland and the 


Empire that may follow a rejection of those more than 
generous terms. 


II. Domestic AFFratirs 


INCE the close of the war democratic government by 
way of party politics would appear to have developed in 
the main on parallel lines in divers parts of the British 
Empire. For example, it was recently said of the Coalition 
Ministry in Britain that it was able, in general, to “ com- 


mand the support of an overwhelming and to a great extent 
docile majority, and was not confronted with anything in 
the nature of a formidable or united opposition.” The 
same remark may be made with truth concerning the 
present Reform Government in New Zealand. Mr. 
Massey and his Cabinet completely control the Parlia- 
mentary machine. There is to-day no effective or organised 
Opposition. The old Liberal Party has split up into two 
or three small independent groups, each with a titular 
leader and a few more or less faithful followers. The 
Labour Party, indeed, still remains vigorous and compact, 
if small in numbers, but is considered so extreme in its 
communistic views that it has no great influence at present 
in the House, although strongly backed by the Labour 
unions throughout the country. The average citizen may 
not like some particular portion of Mr. Massey’s policy, but 
he has no burning desire to hand himself over instead to 
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the tender mercies of an extreme Labour Government, 
which seems at present to be the only possible alternative 
administration. Unless something very unexpected happens, 
it is obvious that Mr. Massey will be able to carry on until 
the expiry of the next twelve months, when a general 
election is due. It is unsafe to prophesy so far as a year 
ahead in matters political, but it is extremely difficult to 
see what other dominant party can even then replace the 
present Government, so long as Mr. Massey himself 
remains at the helm. 

There is, in fact, a remarkable similarity in several 
respects between the present political position of Mr. 
Lloyd George and that of our Mr. Massey, in their respec- 
tive spheres. Each of them has been Prime Minister 
during and since the war. They have both borne the heat 
and burden of the day in war and peace alike. Each of 
them appears at present to be the only possible leader of 
his party. A large and almost servile majority is at the 
command of each of the two leaders. Despite many 
mistakes, they have both been on the whole successful in 
their administration, throughout years of unprecedented 
difficulty. If either of them were to be removed by 
Providence from his post, it would be extremely difficult 
to say with certainty who could or would step into the 
vacant position. Each is now faced with dull trade, a de- 
pleted exchequer, high taxes and a discontented proletariat. 
Each hears all around him, from friends and foes alike, a 
veritable roar for retrenchment. But both appear to 
remain undisturbed and even optimistic, in the midst of 
difficulties that might well appal smaller and more sensitive 
men. Of course our domestic troubles in New Zealand are 
not to be compared in magnitude or intensity with those of 
Great Britain. We have no menacing Irish question ever 
present at our door. But even here Sinn Fein is in the air 
(or rather under-ground), and some of its local supporters 
appear to have joined hands with the more extreme Com- 
munists in an unholy alliance against the best and most 
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vital interests of the British Empire. For many months 
past an active propaganda has been carried on by the sale 
and distribution of journals and booklets of*a Bolshevik 
type—preaching the usual nostrums of “class conscious- 
ness,” “‘ direct action,” “‘self-determination,” and—in short 
—revolution. But the heart of the country remains sound. 
Many individuals have been and are now infected by this 
verbal poison, poured out for them week after week, but the 
main body of the people are loyal at heart, although angry 
and sore at the high cost of living and the present lack of 
employment. Verily the aftermath of war is still with us, 
even at this remote corner of the Empire ! 

Since the return of our Prime Minister from the Con- 
ference at the beginning of October, Parliament has been 
continuously in session. It has become obvious that for 
the present it will have to deal mainly with problems 
relating to the finances of the Dominion. New Zealand is 
now, like its neighbours, suffering acutely from financial 
depression. Our staple products are not bringing, in the 
world’s markets, the inflated prices of war time. Wool and 
meat especially are at a discount. Our farmers have 
enjoyed a long period of high values for their produce, and 
are now feeling keenly the pinch of lower prices. A large 
deputation representative of the farming community 
waited on the Prime Minister in October last. They 
pointed out that farmers in the Dominion were at present 
losing money in their business, and were being crushed by 
heavy taxation; and they demanded that public expenditure 
should be ruthlessly cut down and wages substantially 
reduced. Mr. Massey is himself a farmer and represents a 
rural constituency, but he nevertheless gave the deputation 
a rebuke for their selfishness and pessimism. He pointed 
out that in New Zealand the farmers as a class had benefited 
enormously during and on account of the war, and that as 
their profits now decreased their taxation would become 
smaller in proportion. He added that the Government 
were already doing all in their power to lessen the burden 
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of taxation on the whole community, by cutting down 
expenditure in every way practicable. Mr. Massey, in short, 
sent the farmers away with the sound advice that they 
should work on and look for the brighter side of the cloud 
of depression, and further hinted that they might bear 
their share of the present financial troubles with a little less 
selfishness and more dignity. The Community at large 
agrees with the Prime Minister in his attitude towards the 
farmers of this Dominion. During and since the war they 
have had a good innings. If they have not laid by sufficient 
for the present rainy day, the fault is their own, and they 
should be the last to complain. But in point of fact the 
position is by no means so hopeless as the farmers would 
have us believe. It is true that the prices of wool and meat 
have dropped enormously in the past year. But the 
prices for dairy produce have on the whole been well 
maintained. 

Within the last twelve months the number of divorces 
granted in New Zealand has increased to an abnormal 
extent. Of this increase there are two obvious causes. 
The first is the indirect result of the great war, which has 
tended in more than one way to loosen the ties of matri- 
mony. In New Zealand, as in England, “‘ war marriages ” 
frequently took place in haste, and too often repentance 
and disillusionment have followed at leisure—with the usual 
sad results. But the greater and more permanent cause of 
the recent increase in divorce is the direct outcome of a 
statute hurriedly passed through Parliament at the very 
close of the Session of 1920. Section 4 of the “‘ Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Amendment Act 1920” enacts that 


it shall be lawful for the Court im its discretion on the petition of 
either of the parties to a judicial separation or to a separation order 
made by a magistrate or to a deed or agreement of separation or 
separation by mutual consent when such decree order or deed or 
agreement is in full force and has so continued for not less than three 
years to pronounce a decree of dissolution of marriage between the 
parties. 
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The Act further provides that disobedience to a decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights for less than the 
statutory period of desertion may also be a ground of 
divorce—again “‘ in the discretion of the Court.” Until the 
passing of the Act of 1920, discretionary grounds for divorce 
were unknown to the law. ‘They are no longer a novelty, in 
New Zealand at all events, and our judges are now hard at 
work dissolving marriages wholesale, in the free and uncon- 
trolled discretion thus thrust upon them by a casual Legisla- 
ture. The churches are naturally alarmed at the steadily 
growing number of divorces, and are crying aloud for the 
repeal of the sacrilegious statute that has done the mischief. 
The women folk, who, after all, are the most deeply inter- 
ested parties, do not appear to beunanimous on the question. 
Some of their more advanced leaders hail the new law with 
rejoicing, as tending towards the “ emancipation ” of the 
sex. But it is believed that the sober-thinking majority 
of New Zealand women already realise that the recent Act 
is a fatal mistake. However, it is now recognised to be 
part of the law of New Zealand (as was said in a recent 
judgment of our Divorce Court) that “in general, it is not 
in the interests of the parties or in the interest of the public 
that a man and woman should remain bound together as 
husband and wife in law, when for a lengthy period they 
have ceased to be such in fact”! These are the logical 
consequences of one more hasty and ill-considered experi- 
ment in social legislation. 

At the time of writing, Parliament is still sitting in 
Wellington. It is hoped that the session may finish before 
Christmas, but there is still much business to be got 
through before the House can rise. So far, little con- 
structive work has been done, in the way of ordinary legisla- 
tion. Two votes of want of confidence have been easily 
defeated—one proposed by the “ Official ” Opposition led 
by Mr. Wilford, and the other by the Labour Party under 
Mr. Holland. The Budget has been carried by a large 
majority, and the revision of the Customs Tariff is now 
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completed. As was to be expected, the new tariff has 
given rise to a large amount of heart-burning among tax- 
payers of all classes. It claims to be a revenue tariff, and 
not a protective measure, but its proposals have been 
vigorously assailed from several angles. The farmers com- 
plain that it is too high, the manufacturers because it is 
too low, and the unhappy consumer in that it tends 
inevitably to increase his cost of living. Larger duties are 
imposed—properly enough—on whisky, beer and tobacco, 
but why the “ war tax ” on tea should not now be removed 
is a tragic mystery to tea-drinkers, i.e., 95 per cent. of the 
population! The plain fact appears to be that our Minister 
of Customs has been vainly trying to ride two, if not three, 
fiscal horses at one and the same time, and with the usual 
result. With a general election full in view, he has 
endeavoured to please everybody, and has succeeded in 
completely satisfying hardly anyone. At the same time, 
it is only fair to say that the mere fact that the revised 
tariff has been attacked from several quarters is no cogent 
evidence that it is in itself a badly conceived measure. 
One satisfactory feature of the new Customs law is that 
preference in favour of Great Britain has been increased, 
although importers interested are unkind enough to suggest 
that the increase is more apparent than real. 

Behind all current political problems, however, looms 
large the vexed question of national finance. There is no 
doubt the whole community has been extravagant during 
the past decade, both publicly and in private life. Our 
national expenditure must now be brought within the 
shrunken national income. The era of retrenchment has 
arrived. Mr. Massey, who is his own Minister of Finance, 
has, we are told, evolved a comprehensive scheme for 
reducing the expenditure of the country by several millions 
in the year. So far we are without details of this financial 
expedient. All that we are permitted to know for the 
present is that one branch of this scheme is to cut down 


“ruthlessly ” the salaries of all the higher paid Government 
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officials. But highly paid servants of the State are not 
numerous in New Zealand, and we fear that some more 
far-reaching method must be adopted in order to bring 
about anything like the desired result. In the meantime, 
the promised financial reformation remains largely in the 
air. 

After a favourable spring, summer is now upon us at the 
Antipodes. Flocks are being shorn, and the crops are 
ripening in the sunshine. With the approach of the harvest 
season, farming and other busy Members of Parliament are 
becoming jaded and restive. The great majority of them do 
not permanently reside in Wellington, and are naturally 
anxious to return to their wives and families for Christmas 
and New Year. The work of Parliament accordingly is 
being speeded up apace. With his faithful majority behind 
him, it is recognised on all hands that the Prime Minister 
can if necessary force through the House all or any measures 
that he reasonably desires to pass. Unless the unexpected 
happens, it seems now possible that the present Parlia- 
mentary Session may close just before Christmas, when 
Members will disperse to their homes, leaving behind them 
a crop of fresh Acts of Parliament, some of them, it is to be 
feared, as crude and undigested as was the unhappy 
** Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Amendment Act 1920.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Massey himself during the past few 
days has been showing obvious signs of overstrain, after his 
prolonged and anxious labours. Itis confidently hoped that 
during the coming recess he will rapidly and completely 
regain his usual robust health and vigour. 


Post Scriptum.—Since the foregoing pages were written, 
the great news has come to hand here that a definite settle- 
ment of the Irish Problem has at last been effected by 
negotiation. The text of the “Treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland” has been cabled to New Zealand. 
No attempt need be made here and now to discuss the 
terms of the Treaty itself, or to criticise the extraordinary 
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attitude subsequently adopted towards it by the irreconcil- 
able Mr. de Valera. The long-looked-for and happy result 
appears to us to be the thing that really matters, Through- 
out the Dominion the prevalent feeling is one of profound 
relief and thankfulness. All loyal New Zealanders are at 
one in hoping that Ireland now and for the future may 
remain at peace within the Empire. 


New Zealand. December, 1921. 





